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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  EDUCATION   DEPARTMENT. 


RE  PORT 


OF 


THE  MINISTER  OF  EDUCATION  (ONTARIO), 

FOR     THE     YEAR     1882, 


WITH 


TIHIIE    STATISTICS    OF    1881: 


To  the  Honourable  John  Beverley  Robinson, 

Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  : 

May  it  Please  Your  Honour: — 

As  Minister  of  Education  I  respectfully  beg  to  submit  my  Report  for  the  year  1882, 
with  the  statistics  of  the  year  1881,  under  four  Parts  and  their  several  Divisions, 
namely  : — 

Part     I.  Proceedings  of  the  Education  Department  during  the  Year  1882. 

"     II.  Statistics  of  Public,  Separate,  and  High  Schools  for  the  Year  1881. 

"    III.  General. 

"    IV.  Technical  Education. 


PART  I. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT. 

Division  I. 

1.  LEGISLATION. 

Certain  amendments  in  the  law  relating  to  Public  Schools,  as  well  as  High  Schools, 
were  made  in  the  Session  of  1882,  by  the  Act,  45  Yic.  cap.  30,  to  the  effect  following, 
namely  : — 

as  to  public  schools. 

1 .  That  holders  of  Third  Class  Certificates  awarded  by  County  Boards  of  Examiners, 
after  attending  and  passing  the  professional  examination  at  a  County  Model  School, 
might  be  employed  as  teachers  in  any  county  in  the  Province,  without  the  requirement 
of  the  Inspector's  endorsement. 

2.  It  was  made  the  duty  of  the  County  Inspector  and  of  the  Public  School  Board  or 
Trustees  to  send  in  annually  to  the  Department  a  separate  report  as  to  the  fitness,  aptness, 
and  success  in  teaching  of  each  teacher  employed  by  such  Public  School  Board  or  Trus- 
tees respectively,  as  additional  evidence  for  the  Minister's  consideration  on  any  application 
for  an  extension  of  such  teacher's  certificate. 
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3.  For  granting,  by  the  Board  of  Examiners  therein  mentioned,  Third  Class  District 
Certificates,  subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  Department,  in  the  territorial  and  remote 
districts  following,  namely,  Thunder  Bay,  Nipissing,  Algoma,  and  Parry  Sound,  also  in 
the  northern  parts  of  the  counties  of  Victoria  (including  the  district  of  Muskoka),  Peter- 
borough, (including  the  county  of  Haliburton),  Hastings,  Frontenac,  Lennox  and 
Addington,  and  Renfrew,  as  might  be  defined  by  the  Education  Department. 

AS    TO    HIGH    SCHOOLS. 

4.  In  confining  the  Board  of  Examiners  for  the  admission  of  pupils  to  High  Schools, 
composed  of  the  Public  School  Inspector  and  the  Head  Master  of  the  High  School,  to 
cities  and  towns  separated  from  the  county,  and  establishing  as  the  Board  of  Examiners 
for  High  Schools  situate  in  towns,  villages  or  townships,  the  County  Inspector  of  the 
district  in  which  the  High  School  was  situate,  the  Public  School  Inspector  of  the  town 
(if  any),  the  High  School  Head  Master  and  the  Chairmen  of  the  High  and  Public  School 
Trustees,  respectively,  and  of  the  Separate  School  (if  any). 

5.  The  repeal  of  the  condition  under  which  a  High  School  could  become  a  Collegiate 
Institute,  namely,  when  it  employed  not  less  than  four  teachers,  and  the  daily  average  of 
male  pupils  studying  Latin  or  Greek  was  not  less  than  60,  and  substituting  therefor  the 
following  provision :  "  The  terms  and  conditions  on  which  existing  Collegiate  Institutes 
may  be  continued  or  discontinued,  and  new  ones  established,  shall  be  subject  to  and  in 
accordance  with  the  Regulations  of  the  Education  Department  at  any  time  passed  for  the 
purpose,  and  approved  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council." 

"  Any  such  regulations  shall  be  laid  before  the  Legislative  Assembly  within  the  first 
seven  days  of  the  session  next  after  the  Order  in  Council  is  made  for  its  ratification  or 
rejection,  and  no  such  order  shall  be  operative  unless  and  until  the  same  has  been 
ratified  by  resolution  of  the  Legislative  Assembly." 


2.  ORDERS  IN  COUNCIL. 

I. — Appointment  of  Andrew  L.  Parker,  M.  A.,  as  Temporary  Inspector  of  Schools 
in  Algoma,  Etc.,  during  the  ill-health  of  P.  Alvin  Switzer  (18th  January,  1882). 


II. — Appointment  of  James  F.  White  as  Inspector  of  Roman  Catholic  Separate 

Schools  (25th  March,  1882). 


III. — Surrender  of  Lands  by  Galt  Collegiate  Institute  (25th  March,  1882). 


IV. — Normal  and  Model  Schools — Toronto  and  Ottawa. 

Inspection  by  Dr.  McLellan  (20th  May,  1882). 

That  High  School  Inspector  McLellan  be  authorized  to  visit  the  two  Normal  and 
Model  Schools  in  order  to  obtain  specific  information  on  every  point  which  may  tend  to 
make  the  Provincial  Normal  and  Model  Schools  more  effective,  in  so  much  of  the  practical 
work  of  training  teachers  as  respects  professional  instruction,  and  that  he  be  also  author- 
ized to  require  from  the  Principal  and  masters  and  others  concerned,  all  such  information 
as  he  may  think  necessary  therefor. 


V. — Roman  Catholic  Separate  School  Inspection. 
Discontinuance  of  visits  of  High  and  Public  School  Inspectors  (20th  May,  1882). 
An  Inspector  having  been  appointed  for  all  the  Roman  Catholic  Separate  Schools  it 
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has  become  unnecessary  that  this  duty  of  inspection  shall  any  longer  be  performed  under 
the  regulations  of  the  Education  Department  heretofore  in  force,  and  that  each  Roman 
Catholic  Separate  School  be  inspected  by  the  Inspector  so  appointed,  and  that  the  High 
and  Public  School  Inspectors  be  relieved  from  the  further  performance  of  such  duty. 


VI. — Appointment  of  John  E.  Hodgson,  M.  A.,  as  High  School  Inspector  (18th 

July,  1882). 

In  place  of  the  late  Samuel  Arthur  Marling,  M.A.,  deceased,  such  appointment  to 
begin  from  the  1st  day  of  July,  instant. 


VII. — Regulations  Approved  (31st  July,  1882). 

These  regulations  relate  to  the  following  : — 

1.  Public  Schools — Course  of  Study. 

2.  Public  Schools — Text  Books  In  Elementary  Physics  and  Principles  of  Agriculture. 

3.  High  Schools — Course  of  Study. 

4.  High  Schools — Text  Books  In  Botany  and  Principles  and  Practice  of  Agriculture. 

5.  High  Schools — Distribution  of  Legislative  Grant. 

6.  Collegiate  Institutes. — Conditions  required. 

7.  Training  of  Teachers — Amended  Conditions. 

(1)  Non-Professional  Examination  for  Third  and  Second-class  Certificates  separately. 

(2)  Professional  Training  of  First-class  Candidates. 

8.  Training  of  Teachers — Improved  Means  of  Professional  Instruction. 

(1)  Provincial  Normal  Schools  for  Second-class  Candidates.     Longer  Sessions. 

(2)  Session  at  the  Education   Department   for    First-class    Candidates.     Scope   of 

professional  instruction  for  Second  and  First-class  Candidates  extended,  includ- 
ing a  course  of  Psychology. 

(3)  High  School  Head  Masters — Assistant  Masters. 

(4)  County  Model  Schools  for  Third-class  Candidates.     Longer  Session. 

1.  Public  Schools. — Programme  or  Course  of  Study. 

1.  The  Programme  or  Course  of  Study  shall  be  according  to  Schedule  A  herewith, 
as  far  as  the  circumstances  of  the  particular  school  will  allow  of  the  same  being  followed ; 
and  where  these  circumstances  require  it,  such  modifications  are  permitted  as  thereupon 
become  necessary. 

2.  Special  suggestions  for  the  guidance  of  Public  School  Boards  and  Trustees,  and 
for  the  benefit  of  Teachers,  will  be  prepared  by  the  Central  Committee  of  Examiners, 
and  read  as  explanatory  of  the  subjects  comprised  in  the  Course  of  Study,  and  as  to  the 
methods  of  teaching  them. 

3.  The  subjects  in  the  first  Four  Classes  are  kept  distinct  from  those  in  the  Fifth 
and  Sixth  Classes,  and  are  arranged  for  separately,  as  Part  I.  of  the  Programme,  while 
those  of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Classes  appear  under  Part  II.  thereof. 

4.  The  subjects  therein  respectively  comprised  are  to  be  taken  as  obligatory  upon 
all  Public  School  Boards  and  Trustees,  so  far  as  the  circumstances  of  their  schools,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  respective  Boards  or  Trustees,  will  allow. 

5.  Public  School  Boards  and  Trustees  are  authorized  to  require  any  teacher  in  their 
employment  to  give  occasional  lessons  in  Elementary  Physics  and  Principles  of  Agriculture. 

6.  The  foregoing  will  take  effect  on  and  from  the  end  of  the  Summer  vacation. 
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Part  II. — For  Fifth  and  Sixth  Classes. 

Reading — Fifth  Reader,  and  critical  reading  from  selected  standard  English  works. 

Spelling — Prefixes,  Affixes,  and  Roots.     Verbal  distinctions. 

Writing — Miscellaneous  and  business  forms. 

Arithmetic — 5th — Interest,  discount,  percentage,  stocks,  loss  and  gain,  square  root. 
6th — Stocks,  partnership,  alligation,  cube  root,  etc. 

Drawing — Object  drawing,  shading,  drawing  animals  and  plants  ;  perspective. 

Geography — Geography  of  the  world.     Political  geography.     Physical   and  mathema- 
tical geography. 

Music — Musical  notation.    More  commonly  occurring  keys.    Singing  sacred  written  music. 
Transposition  trom  one  key  to  another. 

Grammar — Analysis  and  parsing.     Transposition.     Writing  essays. 

History — 5th — Outline  of  Canadian  and  British  history. 

6th — Outline  of  Grecian  and  Roman  history  ;  British  and  Canadian  history. 
Algebra — 5th — Four  elementary  rules.     Easy  simple  equations. 

6th — Simple  equations  and  easy  quadratics.     Problems. 

Geometry    and    Mensuration — Euclid,    Books   I,,   II.      Areas  of  rectilinear  figures. 
Yolumes  of  prism,  cone,  sphere,  etc.     Areas  of  simple  surfaces. 


2.  Public  Schools. — Elementary  Science  and  Agriculture. 

1.  Public  School  Boards  and  Trustees  are  now  authorized  to  require  teachers  in 
their  employment  to  give  occasional  lessons  in  Elementary  Physics  and  Principles  of 
Agriculture.  The  following  text  books  are  therefore  recommended  and  authorized  for 
their  use,  as  well  as  that  of  pupils  receiving  such  instruction. 


2.  In  Elementary  Physics— Science  Primers,  fol- 

lowing^- 

(1)  Introductory.     By  Huxley j 

(2)  Chemistry.     By  Roscoe   j 

(3)  Physics.     By  Stewart j 

Any  Canadian  or  English  editions  thereof. 

3.  Agriculture— 

(1)  First  Principles  of— by  Henry  Tanner, 
F.C.S.,  Examiner  in  Principles  of  Agri- 
culture, under  the  Government  Depart- 
ment of  Science,  England. 


Where 
Published. 


Canada 

England 

Canada 

England 

Canada 

England 

England 


Publisher. 


Maximum 
Retail  Price. 


Canada  Pub.  Co . . . 

Macmillan  &  Co | 

Canada  Pub.  Co . . . 
Macmillan  &  Co . . 
Canada  Pub.  Co . . . 
Macmillan  &  Co . . . 


Macmillan  &  Co . . 


$0  30 
0  30 
0  30 


Is.  stg., 
or  30  cts. 


3.  High  Schools. — Course  of  Study,  as  amended  by  Regulation  of  13th  Novem- 
ber, 1882. 


Lower  School. 

1.  The  subjects  of  study  which  are  obligatory  upon  all  High  School  Boards  are  as 
follows  : — 
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1.  English  Grammar. 

2.  English  Literature. 
3;  Composition. 

4.  Dictation. 

5.  History  and  Geography. 

6.  Arithmetic  and  Book-keeping. 

7.  Drill  and  Calisthenics. 

2.  The  subjects  of  study  which  are  optional  with  High  School  Boards  are  as 
follows  : — 

1.  Algebra  and  Euclid. 

2.  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry  and  Botany. 

3.  Latin  and  Greek. 

4.  French  and  German. 

5.  Music. 

6.  Drawing. 

7.  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 

8.  Principles  of  Agriculture. 

9.  Household  arts — as  Sewing,  Cooking,  and  Housekeeping. 

3.  While  all  High  School  Boards  are  required  to  afford  secondary  instruction  in 
classes  in  the  obligatory  subjects  above  prescribed,  each  Board  may  arrange,  according  to 
the  particular  circumstances  of  its  school,  the  order  in  which  such  subjects  are  taken  up, 
the  amount  of  work  and  time  to  be  given,  and  the  number  of  classes. 

4.  High  School  Boards  are  not  required  to  provide  means  of  instruction  in  all  of 
the  optional  subjects  of  study  above  authorized,  but  only  in  such  as  in  the  judgment  of 
each  Board  the  occasion  or  circumstances  of  their  school  render  expedient. 

Intermediate  Examination. 

5.  The  true  object  of  this  examination  being  to  test  the  fitness  of  each  pupil  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  Lower  to  the  Upper  School,  it  shall  be  regulated  so  that  any  pupil  of  mode- 
rate capacity  may,  after  the  requisite  period  of  study,  pass  in  the  most  essential  of  secon- 
dary branches  in  the  Lower  School.  The  obligatory  subjects  of  such  examination  are 
therefore  limited  to  the  following  : — 

1.  English  Grammar. 

2.  English  Literature. 

3.  Composition. 

4.  Dictation. 

5.  Arithmetic,  and 

6.  To  one  of  the  following  subjects  or  groups  of  subjects  at  the  option 
of  each  pupil,  viz. : — 

(a)  Algebra  and  Euclid. 

(b)  History  and  Geography. 

(c)  Any  two  of  the  following  three  : — 
Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Botany. 

(d)  Latin. 

(e)  French  or  German,  with,  when  selected  by  the  parent  or  guardian 
of  such  pupil,  Music  or  Drawing. 

6.  The  Education  Department  will  prescribe  by  Regulations  the  principles  to 
govern  in  the  preparation  of  questions,  the  reading  and  values  of  answers,  the  conditions 
of  passing,  and  the  time  and  mode  of  conducting  the  examinations. 

Upper  School. 

7.  The  subjects  of  study  in  the  Upper  School  shall  be  those  prescribed  for  the 
Non-Professional  Examination  for  First-Class  Public  School  Teachers'  Certificates,  and 
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for  Junior  and  Senior  Matriculation  in  the  Provincial  University,  in  the  case  of  pupils 
preparing  for  any  such  examination.  In  the  case  of  other  pupils,  any  parent  or  guardian, 
after  consultation  with  the  Head  Master,  and  with  his  approval,  is  at  liberty  to  select  for 
his  child  or  ward  one  or  more  of  the  following  subjects,  as  may  best  suit  the  purposes  of 
such  pupil,  viz. : — 

1.  English  Language  and  Literature. 

2.  History. 

3.  Arithmetic  and  Algebra. 

4.  Any  of  the  following  : 

French,  Greek, 

German,  Geography, 

Latin,  Natural  Philosophy, 

8.  Head  Masters  are  at  liberty  to  continue  in  the  Upper  School  any  subject  of 
the  Lower  School  which  they  may  think  fit. 

9.  High  School  Boards  are  not  bound  to  provide  instruction  in  all  the  authorized 
subjects  of  study  in  the  Upper  School,  but  are  entrusted  with  full  discretion  to  afford 
instruction  in  such  subjects  only  as  they  may  consider  necessary  in  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  their  school. 

10.  The  foregoing  shall  take  effect  at  and  from  the  end  of  the  summer  vacation. 


Chemistry, 

Botany, 

Geology  and  Mineralogy. 


4.  High  Schools. — Text  Books. 

1.  High  School  Boards  are  now  authorized  to  provide  means  of  instruction  in  Botany 
and  Principles  of  Agriculture  as  optional  subjects.  The  following  text  books  are  there- 
fore recommended  and  authorized  for  use  in  High  Schools,  as  well  as  in  the  5th  and  6th 
classes  of  the  Public  Schools  : 


2.  In  Botany — 

The  Elements  of  Structural  Botany,  with 
Special  Reference  to  the  Study  of  Canadian 
Plants.  By  Professor  Macoun  and  H.  B. 
Spotton,  M.A. 


3.  In  Agriculture— 

(1)  First  Principles  of— by  Henry  Tan- 
ner, F.C.S.,  Examiner  in  Principles  of  Agri- 
culture, under  the  Government  Department 
of  Science,  England. 

(2)  For  advanced  pupils  only — 

Elementary  Lessons  in  the  Science  of 
Agricultural  Practice,  also  by  Henry  Tanner. 


Where 
Published. 


Canada 


England 


England 


Publisher. 


W.  J.  Gage  &  Co. 


Macmillan  &  Co . 


Macmillan  &  Co . 


Maximum 
Retail  Price. 


90  cts. 


Is.   stg., 
or  30c. 


3/6  stg., 
or  $1.05. 


4.  Fleming's  Analysis  of  the  English  Language  being  no  longer  suitable,  is  recom- 
mended to  be  struck  off  the  schedule  of  text  books  in  both  Public  and  High  Schools. 


5.   High  Schools. — Distribution  of  Grant. 

The  principle  of  the  Regulations  of  the  31st  July,  1882,  which  regulates  the  distri- 
bution of  the  grant  beyond  the  fixed  sum  of  $500  to  each  school,  according  to  the  an- 
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nual  amount  paid  by  each  for  Teachers'  Salaries  has  been  generally  recognized  as  sound, 
but  modifications  appear  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  adjust  this  principle,  in  its  practical 
application,  fairly  and  equitably  to  the  present  condition  of  each  High  School,  and  its 
application  is  therefore  deferred  until  further  necessary  information  is  obtained  ;  in  the 
meantime  as  the  grant  now  payable  for  the  last  half  of  1882,  will  be  distributed  on  the 
basis  of  the  former  Regulations.  It  is  accordingly  unnecessary  to  introduce  the  text  of  the 
Regulations  of  the  31st  July,  1882. 


6.  Collegiate  Institutes. 

I.  The  following  conditions  are  required  from  each  Collegiate  Institute  now  existing 
for  its  continuance,  and  for  the  establishment  and  continuance  of  any  new  Collegiate 
Institute,  namely  : — 

1.  Suitable  School  buildings,  out-buildings,  grounds,  and  appliances  for  physical 
training. 

2.  Laboratory,  with  all  necessary  chemicals  and  apparatus  for  teaching  the  subject 
of  Chemistry  properly. 

3.  Four  Masters  at  least,  each  of  whom  shall  be  specially  qualified  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  one  of  the  following  departments  : — English,  Classics,  Mathematics,  Natural 
Science,  and  Modern  Languages  ;  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Institute  being  such  as  to  pro- 
vide the  means  of  thorough  instruction  in  all  the  departments  mentioned. 

4.  The  excellence  of  the  school,  as  required  by  the  foregoing,  must  always  be  main- 
tained to  justify  the  special  grant  in  each  year. 

II.  No  new  Collegiate  Institute  shall  be  established  unless  all  of  the  above  condi- 
tions are  complied  with ;  and  unless  the  yearly  salaries  of  the  four  specially  qualified 
Masters  required  by  condition  (3)  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  the  sum  of  [$4,500]  at  least. 

III.  In  case  it  shall  appear,  after  due  inquiry,  that  any  Collegiate  Institute  has 
made  default  in  the  performance,  observance,  or  fulfilment  of  any  of  the  conditions  of 
these  Regulations,  or  in  maintaining  the  proper  standard  of  efficiency,  the  Lieutant-Gov- 
ernor  in  Council  may  withdraw  its  status  and  rights  as  a  Collegiate  Institute. 

IV.  The  foregoing  are  intended  to  apply  to  each  Collegiate  Institute  now  existing, 
or  newly  established,  on  and  from  the  1st  of  January,  1883,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as 
these  Regulations  may  be  ratified  by  Resolution  of  the  Legislative  Assembly. 


7.  Conditions  for  Obtaining  Public  School  Teachers'  Certificates,  and  Subjects 

of  Examinations. 

1.  For  Third  Class  Certificates. 

1.  The  existing  Regulations  shall  continue  in  effect,  except  as  hereinafter  varied. 

2.  Every  Candidate  for  a  Non-Professional  Third  Class  Teachers'  Certificate  must 
pass  the  Intermediate  Examination  prescribed  by  the  Amended  Regulations  respecting 
the  course  of  study  in  High  Schools,  and  an  additional  examination  in  the  following 
subjects  : — 

(1)  Mental  Arithmetic. 

(2)  Two  of  the  optional  subjects  or  groups  of  subjects  so  prescribed  for  the 

Intermediate  Examination,  in  addition  to  the  one  taken  by  such 
Candidate  at  his  Intermediate  Examination,  provided  that  the  groups 
of  Algebra  and  Euclid,  and  of  History  and  Geography,  must  be  taken,, 
either  at  the  Intermediate  or  additional  examination. 

2.  For  Second  Class  Certificates. 

3.  Every  Candidate  for  a  Non-Professional  Second  Class  Teachers'  Certificate,  who 
has  passed  the  examination  for  the  Non-Professional  Third  Class  Teachers'  Certificate, 
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may  present  himself  at  the  next  or  any  other  subsequent  yearly   examination   for  Non- 
Professional  Second  Class  Teachers'  Certificates. 

4.  The  subjects  for  the  Non-Professional  Examination  of  Second  Class  Candidates 
shall  be  the  same  as  those  required  to  be  taken  by  Candidates  for  Non-Professional 
Third  Class  Certificates,  but  the  questions  shall  be  separate  and  distinct,  and  of  a  higher 
standard. 

5.  The  times  of  these  Non-Professional  Examinations  shall  be  in  the  same  week, 
and,  as  far  as  may  be,  concurrent  with  the  Intermediate. 

6.  A  female  Candidate  may,  at  either  of  the  above-mentioned  examinations,  substi- 
tute for  Algebra,  one  of  the  subjects  of  French,  German,  Music,  or  Botany,  in  which  she 
has  not  been  examined  for  the  Intermediate. 

7.  The  foregoing  shall  take  effect  at  and  from  the  end  of  the  summer  vacation. 

3.  For  First  Class  Certificates. 

8.  Whenever  the  Session  for  the  professional  training  of  First  Class  Candidates  at 
the  Education  Department  is  established,  each  Candidate  will  be  required  to  attend  and 
to  pass  an  examination  in  the  work  of  the  Session,  and  this  condition  shall  apply  to  all 
grades  of  First  Class  Certificates. 


8.  Training  of  Teachers. 

1.  As  to  Second  Class  Certificates. 

The  present  Regulations  in  the  "  Compendium  of  School  Law  "  (1878,  pages  189  to 
191)  are  to  remain  in  force,  excepting  where  varied  by  the  following  : — 

1.  There  shall  be  two  sessions  in  each  of  the  Provincial  Normal  Schools  in  each 
academic  year  for  the  professional  training  of  Candidates  for  Second  Class  Public  School 
Teachers'  Certificates  :  the  first  session  shall  begin  on  the  forenoon  of  the  second  Tuesday 
of  September,  and  continue  until  the  afternoon  of  the  first  Friday  in  February  following 
(excepting  during  the  High  School  Christmas  vacation)  ;  the  second  session  shall  begin 
on  the  forenoon  of  the  first  Tuesday  following  the  first  Friday  in  February,  and  shall 
continue  until  the  afternoon  of  the  third  Friday  of  June. 

2.  The  subjects  of  instruction  shall  include  the  principles  and  theory  of  education, 
school  organization,  discipline,  and  government.  A  Course  of  Lectures  shall  also  be 
delivered  in  the  Elements  of  Psychology,  where  requisite  arrangements  can  be  made. 

3.  In  addition  to  such  strictly  professional  training,  instruction  shall  continue  to  be 
given,  as  provided  for  in  the  existing  Regulations,  in  Mental  Arithmetic,  Practical 
Chemistry,  Music,  Drawing,  Hygiene,  Drill  and  Calisthenics.  And  generally  the  Masters 
shall  aim  at  developing  the  partial  and  imperfect  attainments  of  the  students  in  different 
departments  of  learning,  into  a  higher  and  more  complete  knowledge. 

4.  The  regular  Masters  in  each  Normal  School  shall  consist  of  three,  being  the  Prin- 
cipal, Science,  and  Mathematical  Masters,  whose  respective  duties  will  be  defined  by  the 
Education  Department ;  and  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  work  of  the  Principal 
and  Masters  of  each  Normal  School  is  hereby  entrusted  to  Dr.  McLellan,  one  of  the  High 
School  Inspectors,  subject  to  the  instructions  of  the  Education  Department. 

2.  As  to  First  Class  Certificates. 

5.  Whenever  the  requisite  funds  are  supplied  by  the  Legislative  Assembly,  there 
shall  be  a  session  for  the  professional  training  of  Candidates  for  First  Class  Public  School 
Teachers'  Certificates,  at  the  Education  Department,  from  the  second  Tuesday  of  Septem- 
ber until  the  Christmas  vacation. 

6.  Such  Candidates  shall  receive  instruction  in  the  branches  of  professional  study 
prescribed  in  the  existing  Regulations  contained  in  the  "Compendium  of  School  Law"  (pages 
192  and  193),  according  to  the   Course  or  Syllabus  from   time  to  time  approved  by  the 
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Education   Department.     They   are  also  required  to  attend   the   Course  in  Psychology 
(except  those  who  may  have  done  so  previously). 

3.  As  to  High  School  Teachers. 

[By  Order  in  Council  of  22nd  September,  1882,  so  much  of  the  Regulations  of  31st 
July  as  respects  the  professional  training  of  Teachers  for  First  Class  Certificates  in  the 
Normal  School,  and  also  the  Qualifications  of  High  School  Teachers,  has  been  suspended 
until  the  end  of  the  year  1883,  and  in  the  meantime  the  former  Regulations  as  to  the 
Qualification  of  Candidates  for  First  Class  Teachers'  Certificates,  and  also  as  High  School 
Masters  and  Assistant  Masters  shall  be  continued,  and  apply  to  them.] 

4-  County  Model  Schools. 

1.  Besides  the  existing  County  Model  Schools  now  established,  when,  from  the  large 
area  and  population  of  any  county,  it  is  necessary  to  establish  more  than  one  Model 
School  therein,  a  further  Model  School  or  schools  may  also  be  established  by  the  County 
Council,  with  the  approval  of  the  Education  Department. 

2.  In  the  case  of  two  or  three  contiguous  counties,  of  small  area  and  population 
respectively,  and  for  this  reason  it  may  be  unnecessary  that  a  Model  School  should  exist 
in  each  county,  the  Councils  thereof  may  mutually  agree  to  establish  a  Union  County 
Model  School  for  such  counties,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Education  Department. 

3.  No  Public  School  shall  become  a  County  Model  School  unless  the  following  requi- 
sites are  complied  with  : 

(1)  Every  Head-master  must  hold  a  First-class  Provincial  Certificate,  and  there 
must  be  three  assistants  at  least,  each  holding  a  Provincial  Certificate ;  but  any  Head- 
master who  has  hitherto  efficiently  discharged  the  duties  of  a  Model  School  Principal 
shall  not  be  affected  in  his  present  position. 

(2)  In  all  cases  where  County  Model  Schools  are  established  in  Union  Schools,  the 
Public  School  classes  must  be  conducted  so  as  to  be  practically  independent  of  the  High 
School  classes,  and  the  Head-master  of  the  Public  School  department  and  his  assistants 
shall  respectively  hold  the  qualifications  above  prescribed. 

(3)  The  Public  School  should  be  provided  with  one  room  for  each  class  or  division 
thereof,  and  also  with  all  requisite  educational  appliances,  so  soon  as  the  Public  School 
Board  can  do  so  conveniently,  having  regard  to  the  resources  of  their  school. 

(4)  A  room  should  also  be  supplied,  in  which  the  Head-master  may  give  professional 
instruction  to  the  teachers-in-training,  and  as  it  may  be  separate  from  the  Public  School 
itself,  such  room  can,  in  most  cases,  be  obtained  for  the  session,  without  expense,  in  some 
public  hall  in  the  municipality.  As  the  professional  instruction  to  be  so  given  by  the 
Head-master,  in  his  capacity  of  Principal  of  the  County  Model  School,  is  essential  to  the 
training  of  students  therein,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Public  School  Board  to  leave  him 
free  to  give  at  least  two  hours  each  day  to  the  supervision  of  the  teachers-in-training 
while  they  are  engaged  in  actual  teaching. 

4.  Instead  of  two  terms  of  two  months  each,  as  at  present,  there  shall  be  one  session 
of  three  months  in  each  year,  beginning  on  the  morning  of  the  second  Tuesday  in  the 
month  of  September,  and  thence  continuing  into  the  month  of  December  for  the  period 
of  about  thirteen  weeks. 

5.  As  the  Third-class  Teachers'  non-professional  certificate  should,  under  the  amended 
Regulations,  represent  sufficient  knowledge  in  the  subjects  of  the  High  School  course, 
the  work  of  instruction  in  the  County  Model  School  is  to  be  deemed  the  professional 
complement  requisite  for  a  full  third-class  certificate. 

The  professional  work  of  the  County  Model  School  is  intended  to  develop  the  imper- 
fect knowledge  of  the  student  into  the  more  logical  knowledge  of  the  teacher,  and  shall 
include  : 

(1)  Special  reviews  of  the  branches  taught  in  the  first  four  classes  of  the  Public 
Schools,  especially  Reading  and  Mental  Arithmetic. 

(2)  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 
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(3)  Principles  of  Education,  School  Organization,  Management  and  Discipline. 

(4)  Methods  of  Instruction. — The  best  methods  of  teaching  the  various  subjects  pre- 
scribed for  the  first  four  classes  in  the  Public  Schools,  especial  attention  being  given  to 
the  best  methods  of  giving  the  first  lessons  in  these  subjects. 

(5)  Observation  and  Reporting. — (a)  Observation  of  methods  illustrated  in  the 
Principal's  model  lessons ;  (b)  observation — under  the  Principal's  supervision,  when  pos- 
sible— of  methods  illustrated  by  the  assistant  Model  School  teachers.  And  reporting  to 
the  Principal  the  results  of  their  observations,  especially  as  to  the  (a)  object  of  the  lessons 
observed  ;  (b)  steps  by  which  this  object  was  attained. 

(6)  Practice  in  Teaching. — After  proper  instruction  and  examples  in  methods,  each 
teacher-in-training  shall  have  practice  in  applying  the  methods  exemplified  (a)  by  using 
his  fellow-students  as  a  class  ;  (b)  by  teaching  a  class  of  pupils — say  10  or  12 — before 
the  Principal  or  some  other  competent  critic  ;  (c)  by  teaching  in  the  several  divisions  of 
the  school.  No  teacher-in-training  should  be  required  to  practice  as  (a)  in  actually  teach- 
ing any  subject  till  the  best  method  of  presenting  the  subject  has  been  explained  and 
actually  exemplified  by  an  experienced  teacher.  Also,  practice  as  in  (a)  should  precede 
practice  as  in  (b),  and  practice  as  in  (b)  should  precede  practice  as  in  (c). 

6.  The  teachers-in-training  should  employ  their  whole  time,  during  the  term  of  the 
Model  School,  according  to  a  time-table  to  be  drawn  up  by  the  Principal  and  approved 
by  the  Minister  j  and  the  Principal  shall  keep  a  register  to  show  the  actual  progress  of 
each  teacher-in-training  ;  and  it  is  also  the  duty  of  the  Principal  to  see  that  every  teacher- 
in-training  is  thoroughly  instructed  and  trained  in  the  work  of  the  course  as  prescribed 
in  Regulation  5. 

7.  The  present  syllabus  of  lectures,  at  page  245  of  the  Compendium,  is  intended  to 
be  revised,  but  it  should,  in  the  meantime,  continue  to  form  the  ground  work  of  the 
Principal's  instruction,  except  where,  in  his  judgment,  it  would  conflict  with  the  course  of 
training  prescribed  in  Regulation  5. 

8.  In  any  county  where  there  are  two  or  more  Model  Schools  the  County  Board  will 
assign  to  each  such  number  of  applicants  as  the  capacity  of  the  School  will  permit  of, 
and  in  cases  where  there  may  be  a  deficiency  of  room  in  any  Model  School  to  accom- 
modate all  the  applicants,  the  County  Board  may  give  preference  of  admission  to  such 
candidates  as  have  gained  the  highest  number  of  marks  at  the  non-professional  examina- 
tion for  Third  Class  Certificates. 

9.  The  Principal  shall  report  to  the  County  Board  of  Examiners,  at  the  close  of  the 
session,  on  the  fitness  of  each  candidate,  according  to  a  form  to  be  provided  by  the  De- 
partment. The  teachers-in-training  shall  be  subjected  to  oral  and  written  examinations 
at  the  end  of  the  session  by  the  County  Board  of  Examiners,  who  shall,  upon  the  Prin- 
cipal's report  and  the  results  of  the  examinations,  taken  together,  decide  to  whom  certifi- 
cates shall  be  awarded. 

10.  All  County  Boards  of  Examiners  are  authorized,  by  resolution  of  such  Board,  to 
require  from  teachers-in-training  in  their  County  Model  School  the  fee  of  five  dollars  per 
session  for  instruction  therein. 

11.  The  Legislative  and  Municipal  Grants,  as  well  as  all  sums  from  fees  for  induc- 
tion, shall  be  payable  to  the  Public  School  Board,  to  be  applied  for  the  satisfactory 
maintenance  of  the  County  Model  School,  according  to  the  conditions  and  standards 
prescribed  by  these  regulations,  for  the  professional  training  of  candidates  for  third-class 
public  school  teachers'  certificates. 

12.  The  inspection  of  the  Model  Schools  shall  be  governed  by  the  Regulations  of  the 
30th  September,  1879,  but  the  Minister  is  authorized,  with  the  approval  of  the  Education 
Department,  to  appoint  any  one  or  more  Inspectors,  in  order,  through  him  or  them,  to 
secure  a  uniform  standard  and  system  of  operations,  as  well  as  to  afford  useful  informa- 
tion to  County  Boards,  Public  School  Inspectors  and  Principals,  in  regard  to  the  conduct 
of  such  schools,  and  other  matters  relating  thereto. 

13.  The  foregoing  shall  take  effect  on  and  from  the  end  of  the  summer  vacation. 
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VIII. — Appointment  op  Edgar  A.  Dickinson  as  Drawing  Master  at  Ottawa  Nor- 
mal School,  provisionally  (7th  September,  1882). 


IX. — Appointments 

Of  William  Scott,  B.A.,  as  Master,  in  Ottawa  Normal  School  (22nd  September,  1882). 

Of  Charles  Clarkson,  M.A.,  as  Head-master  of  Boys'  Model  School,  Toronto  ;  Mr.  S.  H. 
Preston  as  Assistant  Music  Master  in  Toronto  Normal  and  Model  Schools,  till  the 
end  of  the  year,  and  Richard  Lewis  as  Teacher  of  Reading  and  the  Methods  of 
Instruction  to  students  for  Second  Class  Professional  Certificates,  till  the  end  of  the 
year. 


X. — The  Departmental  Examinations  and  Public  School  Teachers'  Certificates. 

Regulations  approved  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in   Council,  the  29th  day  of  November, 

1882. 

1.  For  passing  the  Intermediate  Examination,  every  Candidate  is  required  to  obtain 
twenty  per  cent,  of  the  marks  attainable  on  each  subject  taken  by  such  Candidate,  and 
forty  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  of  marks  of  the  whole  of  such  subjects. 

2.  For  passing  the  additional  examination  for  non-professional  Third  Class  Certifi- 
cates, every  Candidate  is  required  to  obtain  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  marks  attainable  on 
each  subject  taken  by  such  Candidate,  and  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  of  marks  of  the 
whole  of  such  subjects. 

3.  For  passing  the  examination  for  non-professional  Second  Class  Certificates,  every 
Candidate  is  required  to  obtain,  for  Grade  B,  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  marks  attainable  on 
each  subject  taken  by  such  Candidate,  and  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  of  marks  of  the 
whole  of  such  subjects,  or,  for  Grade  A,  thirty  per  cent,  on  each  subject,  and  sixty  per 
cent,  of  the  aggregate. 

4.  Any  Third  Class  Public  School  Teacher,  whose  Certificate  was  granted  since  the 
Regulations  of  July,  1877,  came  into  force  ("Compendium,"  Part  IV.,  chapter  7,  page 
166),  and  whether  or  not  the  same  has  been  extended,  or  has  expired,  may  present  himself 
and  is  eligible  as  a  Candidate  at  the  non-professional  examination  in  July,  1883,  for  Third 
or  Second  Class  Certificates,  as  he  may  select.  Any  Candidate  who  presented  himself  (or 
herself)  at  the  Intermediate  examination  in  July,  1882,  and  whether  passed  or  not,  but 
not  otherwise  disqualified,  is  similarly  eligible  as  a  Candidate  at  such  examination  in 
July,  1883. 

5.  A  Candidate  for  any  non-professional  Teacher's  Certificate,  but  not  for  the  Inter- 
mediate, may  claim  to  have  his  papers  re-read,  under  the  following  conditions  : — 

(1)  Such  appeal  or  claim  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Minister  on  or  before  the  15th 
day  of  September  ;  and  the  ground  of  the  appeal  or  claim  must  be  specifically  stated. 

(2)  A  deposit  of  two  dollars  must  be  made  with  the  Department,  which  deposit  will 
be  returned  to  the  Candidate  if  his  appeal  or  claim  is  sustained,  but  otherwise  will  be  for- 
feited. 

(3)  The  Central  Committee  of  Examiners  shall  meet  as  early  as  possible  after  the 
15  th  of  September,  and  shall  dispose  of  all  the  appeals  without  delay  ;  and  no  appeal 
shall  subsequently  be  entertained  on  any  ground  whatever. 

(4)  In  dealing  with  appeals,  the  Central  Committee  of  Examiners  shall  base  their 
recommendation  on  the  merits  of  the  answers  alone,  without  taking  into  view  any  other 
considerations  that  may  be  alleged. 

6.  The  subjects  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  prescribed  for  Third  Class  Public  School 
Teachers'  Certificates,  being  professional,  will  be  examined  upon  at  the  end  of  the  County 
Model  School  Session. 

7.  At  the  professional  examination  of  Candidates  for  Second  Class  Certificates,  the 
Examiners  will  submit,  in  a  separate  report,  for  the  information  of  the  Education  Depart- 
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ment,  the  names  of  the  Candidates  who  may  fail  at  such  examination,  and  have  not  been 
permitted  to  come  up  again,  together  with  the  extent  of  the  failure,  the  nature  of  the 
subjects,  and  the  view  taken  in  the  Principal's  report  in  each  case. 

8.  The  session  for  the  professional  training  of  First  Class  Candidates  at  the  Education 
Department  not  having  been  yet  established,  a  professional  examination  will  be  held  in 
July,  1883,  for  Candidates  who  have  passed  the  First  Class  non-professional  examination, 
and  having  taught  successfully  for  two  years  on  a  Second  Class  Certificate,  may  wish  to 
qualify,  by  passing  such  examination,  for  a  full  First  Class  Certificate. 

9.  Any  person  who  can  furnish  satisfactory  proof  that  he  has  taught  successfully, 
for  two  years  at  least,  on  a  Second  Class  Certificate,  will  also  be  permitted  to  present  him- 
self in  July,  1883,  at  such  examination  as  the  Minister  may  prescribe,  in  order  to  test  his 
fitness  for  a  First  Class  Certificate  ;  and  if  he  passes  such  examination  he  will  be  exempt- 
ed from  attendance  at  the  proposed  Session  for  the  professional  training  of  First  Class 
Candidates. 


3.  MINUTES  OF  DEPARTMENT. 
I. — Cancellation  of  Certificate  of  William  Robert  Armstrong  (5th  January,  1882). 


II. — Central    Committee    of    Examiners.      Appointment   of    New    Members    (23rd 

January,  1882). 

That  Maurice  Hutton,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Classical  Literature  in  the  University  of 
Toronto,  and  Nathan  F.  Dupuis,  M.A.  (Edinburgh),  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Mathe- 
matics in  the  University  of  Queen's  College,  be  appointed  members  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  Examiners,  in  place  of  Professor  Watson  and, John  C.  Glashan,  whose  terms  of 
office  have  expired,  and  that  William  Dale,  M.  A.,  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  be  appointed 
for  the  residue  of  the  period  for  which  High  School  Inspector  Marling  was  appointed  ; 
and  that  the  two  High  School  Inspectors  be  and  become  ex-officio  members  of  the  said 
Central  Committee,  for  considering  the  subjects  of  study,  and  questions  for  the  High 
School  Intermediate  Examinations,  and  for  all  consultative  purposes  on  such  educational 
matters  as  may  be  referred  to  such  Committee  from  time  to  time  by  the  Minister  ;  and 
that  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  Central  Committee  that  while  two  Examiners  should 
always  be  concerned  in  and  responsible  for  the  several  questions  in  the  respective  sub- 
jects, their  names  or  that  of  any  Examiner  should  not  in  future  be  printed  thereon  or 
published. 


III. — Cancellation  of  Certificate  of  James  Slater  (30th  January,  1882). 


IV. — Appointment  of  Nathaniel  Gordon  as  Public  School  Inspector  in  Town  of 
Orangeville,  approved  (8th  February,  1882). 


V. — Appointment   of    John   Dearness    as  Public   School   Inspector   in    Town  of 
London  East,  approved  (15th  February,  1882). 


VI. — Appointment  of  William  Carlyle  as  Public  School   Inspector  in  Town  of 
Ingersoll,  approved  (8th  February,  1882). 


VII. — Appointment  of  Gilbert  D.  Platt,  B.A.,  as  Public  School  Inspector  in  Town 
of  Picton,  approved  (2nd  March,  1882). 
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VIII. — Further  Regulations  as  to  the   Examination  op   Candidates  for   Public 
School  Teachers'  Certificates  (31st  March,  1882). 

This  is  published  as  a  Circular,  and  will  also  appear  in  the  Compendium. 


IX. — Sub-Examiners  appointed  for  1882  (4th  April,  1882.) 


X. — Appointment  of  Edmund  B.  Harrison  as  Public  School    Inspector  in   Town 
of  Dresden,  approved  (16th  April,  1882). 


XI. — Appointment  of  Edmund  B.  Harrison  as  Public  School  Inspector  in  Town 
of  Bidgetown,  approved  (14th  April,  1882). 


XII. — Appointment  of   James  B.  Grey  as    Public    School  Inspector  in    Town  of 
Niagara,  approved  (22nd  April,  1882). 


XIII. — Pickering  College   allowed  the  privilege   of  holding   High  School   Ex- 
aminations therein  (3rd  May,  1882). 

That  the  application  of  the  General  Committee  of  Pickering  College  to  be  allowed 
the  privilege  of  having  the  High  School  Intermediate  and  Entrance  Examinations  held 
within  the  College,  subject  to  the  appointment  of  the  presiding  Examiners  by  the  De- 
partment, and  upon  the  papers  of  the  Department  for  such  examinations  respectively,  the 
Committee  being  prepared  to  meet  all  the  expenses  of  the  examination,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  High  School  Board,  be  granted. 


XIV. — Additional  Sub-Examiners  appointed  (11th  May,  1882). 


XV. — Additional  Sub-Examiners  appointed  (22nd  June  1882). 


XVI. — Loretto   Convent,  Lindsay,   allowed    privilege  of   Intermediate  Examin- 
ation (21st  June,  1882). 

That  the  privilege  of  having  the  papers  for  the  ensuing  Intermediate  Examination  sub- 
mitted to  such  lady  students  of  the  Loretto  Convent,  Lindsay,  as  desire  to  obtain  Public 
School  Teachers'  Certificates,  in  the  Convent  itself,  under  such  substitute  as  may  be  re- 
commended for  the  approval  of  the  Education  Department  by  the  County  Public  School 
Inspector,  and  subject  to  the  payment  of  any  expense  incurred  thereby,  be  extended  to 
the  said  Convent. 


XVII. — Additional  Sub-Examiners  appointed  (7th  July,  1882). 


XVIII. — Appointment   of    Peter   MacLean   as   Temporary    Inspector   of   Public 
Schools  in  Algoma  and  Parry  Sound  (24th  July,  1882). 


XIX. — Additional  Sub-Examiner  appointed  (24th  July,  1882). 


XX — Appointment  of  G.  W.  Boss  as  Inspector  of  County  Model  Schools. 

That  George  W.  Boss,  the  holder  of  a  First  Class  Public  School  Teacher's  Certificate, 
and  that  of  a  Public  School  Inspector,  be  temporarily  appointed  as  Inspector  of  County 
Model  Schools  (in  accordance  with  the  following  recommendation  of  the  Minister  of 
Education)  : — 
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1.  Under  the  twelfth  of  the  new  regulations,  approved  by  Order  in  Council  of  the  31st 
of  July  last,  it  is  provided  that  the  Minister  is  authorized,  with  the  approval  of  the  De- 
partment, to  appoint  any  one  or  more  Inspectors,  in  order  through  him  or  them  to  secure 
a  uniform  standard  and  system  of  operations,  as  well  as  to  afford  useful  information  to 
County  Boards,  Public  School  Inspectors  and  Principals,  in  regard  to*  the  conduct  of  such 
schools,  and  other  matters  relating  thereto. 

2.  Now  that  the  new  regulations  are  about  to  become  applicable  to  the  County 
Model  Schools,  the  undersigned  considers  that  this  duty  could  be  most  usefully  and  bene- 
ficially discharged  if  it  is  entered  upon  at  once,  and  continued  to  the  close  of  the  present 
session,  and  if  this  were  effectually  done  during  this  period,  it  would  probably  secure  such 
uniform  standard  and  system  of  operations  in  each  of  such  County  Model  Schools,  as 
would  render  any  such  special  inspection  unnecessary  in  the  future. 

3.  The  undersigned  therefore  recommends  that  this  duty  be  entrusted  to  George  W. 
Ross,  being  the  holder  of  a  First  Class  Public  School  Teacher's  Certificate,  and  that  of  a 
Public  School  Inspector,  and  with  experience  gained  in  such  capacities  and  as  member 
of  the  Central  Committee  of  Examiners  of  this  Department. 

His  success  in  originally  organizing  the  larger  number  of  the  County  Model  Schools 
in  1877,  is  an  additional  reason  for  this  recommendation. 

It  is  also  desirable  that  Mr.  Ross  should  be  instructed  to  hold  a  Teachers'  Institute 
meeting  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  place  where  he  is  visiting  the  Model  School. 


XXI. — Appointment  of  John  J.  Tilley  as  Temporary  Inspector  of  County  Model 

Schools  (31st  October,  1882). 

That  John  J.  Tilley,  Public  School   Inspector,    be  temporarily  entrusted  with  the 
inspection  of  the  Eastern  County  Model  Schools. 


4.  CIRCULARS  TO  INSPECTORS,  TRUSTEES,  AND  TEACHERS. 

I. — As  to  use  of  Unauthorized  Books  in  Public  Schools. 

It  is  again  my  duty  to  call  your  attention  to  the  provisions  of  the  Public  School  Law 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  Text-books.  Public  School  Inspectors  are  required  to  see  that 
no  unauthorized  books  are  used  in  the  Public  Schools.  Trustees  who  permit  such  will 
lose  their  share  of  the  Public  School  Grant,  and  Teachers  substituting  any  such  book  for 
an  Authorized  Text-book  are  liable  to  be  convicted  and  fined  for  such  offence. 

W.  J.  Gage  &  Co's  "  JS"ew  Series  of  Readers  for  use  in  Canadian  Schools  "  is  unauthor- 
ized hi  the  Province  of  Ontario,  and  therefore  subject  to  the  above  provisions  of  the  law. 

5th  January,  1882. 


II. — General  Information  as  to  Text-books. 

1.  There  appears  to  be  still  much  misapprehension  on  the  subject  of  Authorized 
Text-books  in  the  Public  and  High  Schools,  and  with  respect  to  the  duties  of  this  depart- 
ment, School  Corporations,  Inspectors,  and  Teachers,  and  as  to  the  rights  of  publishers. 

2.  The  duty  imposed  upon  the  late  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  by  the  Act  of  1871, 
of  approving  of  Text-books  in  the  Public  and  High  Schools,  has  since  continued.  It  is 
not  a  matter  of  discretion,  but  an  imperative  statutory  obligation.  It  recognizes  the 
salutary  principle  which  has  protected  the  schools  in  this  Province  from  being  flooded 
with  Text-books — an  evil  found  in  almost  every  State  of  the  Union  ;  and  the  absence  of 
any  departmental  control  in  England  is  considered  a  defect  there. 

3.  In  the  practical  discharge  of  this  duty  the  objects  to  be  secured  are — (1)  educa- 
ti6nal  merit ;  (2)  good  mechanical  execution  ;  (3)  reasonable  economy  in  prioe  ;  (4)  no 
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unnecessary  changes  or  additions.     Such  essentials  would  fail  to  be  secured  if  the  depart- 
ment had  not  full  control  under  this  power  of  authorization. 

4.  Experience  has,  however,  justified  the  conclusion  that  in  the  production  of  needed 
Text-books  the  business  enterprise  of  competing  publishers  can  be  well  relied  upon  for 
their  preparation,  and  that  the  possession  by  the  Department  of  the  copyright  is  less 
effective  in  control,  than  the  conditions  imposed  upon  the  authorization  of  any  Text-book 
or  any  new  edition. 

5.  To  secure  competition  it  is  necessary  that  two  or  more  Text-books  should  be 
authorized  in  elementary  subjects,  and  the  improvement  in  all  new  Text-books  since  1877 
proves  its  practical  success. 

6.  The  only  subject  in  which  this  principle  was  not  applied  in  1877  was  that  of 
Reading,  and  the  then  Canadian  Series  of  Readers  was  left  the  only  authorized  series, 
from  hesitation  to  make  any  change,  the  copyright  being  in  the  Department,  and  assumed 
to  govern  as  to  price  and  quality.  These  Readers  had  been  prepared  in  1868,  and  dissat- 
isfaction with  them  prevailed  in  1877,  and  has  now  become  general. 

7.  One  or  more  new  series  of  Readers  have  thus  become  necessary,  and  the  depart 
ment  can  probably  best  secure  reasonable  satisfaction  in  their  production  from  the  com- 
petition, which  has  arisen  amongst  the  publishers  under  which  three  series  of  Readers  are 
to  be  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the  Department.  One  has  already  been  published  and 
the  other  two  are  in  course  of  preparation.  It  may  be  necessary  to  repeat  that  the  re- 
sponsibility rests  with  the  Department  of  determining  what  series  of  Readers  will  ade- 
quately meet  the  special  requirements  and  conditions  of  the  schools  of  this  Province,  as 
distinct  from  those  of  any  other  province  or  country, 

8.  While  the  efforts  of  publishers  in  meeting  the  wants  of  our  schools  are  to  be  en- 
couraged, they  cannot  anticipate  the  authorization  by  the  Department,  or  introduce  un- 
authorized books  into  the  schools  without  being  prevented  by  all  the  means  in  the  power 
of  this  department,  and  while  School  Trustees  can  exercise  a  choice  between  Authorized 
Text-books,  any  change  of  Text-books  must  be  gradual,  and  no  Teacher  is  permitted  to 
make  any  change  unless  with  the  written  approval  of  the  School  Board  and  the  Public 
School  Inspector,  and  also  with  the  sanction  of  the  Minister,  and  then  after  the  full  period 
of  six  months  has  elapsed. 

9.  The  Amended  Regulations,  approved  5th  February,  1881,  fully  explain  the  re- 
lations between  this  Department  and  publishers,  and  the  conditions  to  be  complied  with 
by  them  in  order  to  obtain  the  authorization  of  any  Text-book  and  as  to  any  new  edition 
thereof. 

25th  January,  1882. 


III. — Further  Circular  as  to  Text-books. 

The  public  will  please  take  notice  that  my  first  circular  referred  only  to  W.  J.  Gage  & 
Company's  new  series  of  Readers,  but  not  to  the  Authorized  Readers,  editions  of  which 
by  that  firm  and  other  publishers  can  be  lawfully  used  in  the  schools. 

It  is  necessary  also  to  state  that  such  circular  did  not  apply  to  any  Authorized  Text- 
books published  by  such  firm,  all  of  which  can  be  lawfully  used  by  School  Corporations 
and  Teachers. 

The  advertisements  and  circulars  of  the  Canada  Publishing  Company  as  to  their  pro- 
posed series  of  Readers,  must  not  be  understood  by  the  public  as  in  any  way  warranting 
their  authorization,  which  can  only  be  granted  in  any  case  by  the  Education  Depart- 
ment after  due  consideration. 

7th  February,  1882. 


IV. — Union  School  Sections. 

1.   Union  School  Sections  are  such  only  as  (1)  comprise  parts   of  two  or  more  town- 
ships, or  (2)  part  of  one  or  more   townships,  and  a  town   or  incorporated  village  ;  and 
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are  distinguishable  from  unions  of  sections  within  the  same  township,  and  from  Union 
School  Divisions,  which  latter  arise  solely  by  operation  of  law,  on  a  village  becoming 
incorporated,  and  including  within  its  limits  any  part  of  one  or  more  School  Sections  of 
the  Township,  when  so  much  of  each  section  without  such  limits  also  becomes  a  part  of 
the  village  for  school  purposes  under  the  83rd  section  of  the  Public  Schools  Act.  So  on 
a  village  becoming  a  town  with  extended  limits,  or  a  town,  a  city. 

2.  Union  School  Sections,  as  well  as  Unions  within  one  Township,  and  Union 
School  Divisions,  are  governed  with  respect  to  their  formation,  dissolution  or  alteration 
by  the  special  statutory  provisions  of  the  Public  Schools  Act  (Revised  Statutes,  chap. 
204)  and  the  amendments  thereto. 

3.  The  basis  or  principle  on  which  this  whole  legislation  rests  is  the  duty  incumbent 
upon  every  township,  city,  town,  and  village  municpicality  to  supply  efficient  element- 
ary schooling  to  all  children  of  school  age  within  such  municipality,  by  the  exercise  of 
the  powers  committed  to  their  respective  councils,  and  by  co-operation  in  the  functions 
entrusted  to  the  School  Corporations  themselves. 

4.  The  first  duty  of  every  Township  Council  is  to  form  the  township  into  school 
sections,  and  by  section  81  power  is  given  to  the  council  to  pass  by-laws  to  alter,  divide 
or  unite  sections  within  the  township  ;  and  any  such  alteration,  division  or  union  is  sub- 
ject to  appeal  under  the  88th  section  to  the  County  Council  by  its  Committee ;  and  also 
the  refusal  or  neglect  of  the  Township  Council  to  do  so,  when  requested  by  the  Trustees 
or  Inspector.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  decision  of  the  Committee  continues  in 
force  for  five  years  at  least,  aud  until  afterwards  duly  changed  by  the  Township  Council. 

5.  Such  appeal  to  the  County  Council  is  confined  to  sections  within  the  same  town- 
ship, and  the  County  Council  has  no  jurisdiction  under  the  88th  section  over  Union 
School  Sections  or  Divisions. 

6.  In  any  such  case  of  alteration,  division  or  union  by  the  Township  Council, 
express  provision  is  made  by  the  85th  section  through  a  reference,  for  adjusting  all  claims 
consequent  thereupon  between  the  respective  portions  of  the  Township  affected. 

7.  The  formation  of  Union  School  Sections  is  provided  for  by  section  137,  and  the 
mode  clearly  expressed.  It  is  requisite  that  each  council  concerned  should  pass  a  by-law 
to  appoint  its  referee,  at  the  first  step,  but  any  council  may  refuse  to  do  so  in  its  discre- 
tion, and  in  such  event  the  proposed  union  cannot  be  formed.  In  case  each  council 
appoints  its  referee,  the  report  of  the  referees  should  show  the  expediency  of  such 
union,  the  location  of  the  school-house,  or  any  change  of  site,  and  the  term  or  period 
during  which  the  union  is  to  exist,  with  provisions  for  renewal.  Under  the  3rd  section 
of  the  School  Act  of  1880,  the  referees,  in  case  the  councils  do  not  agree,  should  deter- 
mine an  equalized  basis  of  assessment,  on  which  the  school  rates  in  each  year  are  to  be 
levied  in  every  part  of  the  Union  for  its  proportionate  share,  as  well  as  the  proportion 
to  be  contributed  towards  the  erection  of  a  school-house,  if  also  reported  upon  by  the 
referees,  under  sub-section  3  of  section  137. 

8.  Any  alteration  in  the  boundaries  of  a  Union  School  Section,  or  the  dissolution 
thereof,  is  provided  for  by  the  140th  section,  as  amended  by  the  17th  section  of  the 
School  Act  of  1879,  and  the  9th  section  of  the  School  Act  of  1880.  Their  effect  is  that 
the  council  of  any  municipality  in  which  part  of  the  union  is  situate  can  alter  or  with- 
draw any  part,  or  dissolve  the  union,  subject  to  these  conditions,  viz.  :  (1)  Council  cannot 
add  to  the  Union ;  (2)  previous  petition  of  majority  of  ratepayers  of  part  to  be  dealt 
with  is  necessary  ;  (3)  the  passing  of  by-law  three  months  before  1st  January  next  follow- 
ing ;  and  (4)  that  such  by-law  should  provide  for  either  forming  a  new  section  of  the 
parts  withdrawn,  or  adding  them  to  some  existing  section  or  sections  of  the  Township. 
When  the  by-law  for  such  alteration,  withdrawal,  or  dissolution  has  been  passed,  a 
reference  is  provided  by  the  140th  section  (as  amended  by  the  School  Act  of  1879),  under 
which  any  disagreement  between  the  Municipalities  concerned  as  to  the  terms  of  such 
alteration,  withdrawal,  or  dissolution  is  to  be  determined  ;  and  by  the  School  Act  of  1880 
the  provisions  of  section  150  are  extended  to  the  case  of  any  dissolution  of  a  Union  Sec- 
tion for  any  cause,  under  which  the  referees  are  competent  to  value  and  adjust  all  rights 


and  claims  consequent  upon  such  disunion,  and  determine  by  what  Municipality  or 
portion  thereof,  and  in  what  manner  the  same  shall  be  settled,  and  the  disposition  of  the 
of  the  Union,  and  any  payment  by  one  portion  to  the  other. 

9.  While  the  9th  section  of  the  Act  of  1880  provides  that  the  140th  section  of  the 
Public  Schools  Act  is  not  to  be  construed  to  authorize  such  alteration  by  the  council  of 
either  municipality  as  would  add  any  further  portions  of  such  municipality  to  such 
Union  School  Section,  it  is  competent  for  the  councils  of  both  municipalities  in  their 
discretion  to  agree  thereupon  and  to  pass  by-laws  for  giving  effect  thereto  by  appointing 
referees,  with  the  like  powers  as  in  the  case  of  the  formation  of  unions. 

10.  When  Union  School  Divisions  arise  by  operation  of  law,  as  hereinbefore  men- 
tioned, the  council  of  the  township,  by  section  7  of  the  School  Act  of  1880,  is  competent 
to  withdraw  any  portion  of  its  School  Section  not  within  the  municipal  limits  of  the 
Village  or  Town,  by  by-law  to  be  passed  before  the  1st  day  of  October  in  any  year,  which 
by-law  should  provide  for  either  forming  a  new  section  of  the  parts  withdrawn,  or  adding 
the  same  to  any  section  or  sections  of  the  township.  Any  disagreement  as  to  the  terms 
of  such  withdrawal  is  to  be  determined  by  the  like  reference  as  is  provided  for  in  the 
case  of  the  alteration  or  dissolution  of  Union  School  Sections. 

11.  So  long  as  Union  School  Sections  or  Union  School  Divisions  exist,  their  rela- 
tions are  governed  by  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  the  School  Act  of  1880  in  the  several 
particulars  therein  mentioned,  including  an  equalized  basis  of  assessment  for  school  rates  ; 
and  in  case  of  any  alteration,  withdrawal  or  dissolution  of  the  portions  comprising  Union 
School  Sections  or  Union  School  Divisions,  any  municipality  concerned  possesses  the 
right,  in  case  of  any  disagreement,  to  have  the  terms  settled  by  the  referees,  and  this  would 
include  any  matter  in  difference  arising  upon  or  from  such  proposed  alteration,  with- 
drawal or  dissolution. 

12.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  the  effect  of  the  85th  section  is  to  authorize  the 
Township  Councils,  in  the  case  of  formation,  alteration  or  dissolution  of  a  Union  School 
Section  with  another  municipality,  as  well  as  of  any  school  section  in  the  same  town- 
ship, to  appoint  valuators  as  therein  provided  for  adjusting  all  claims  consequent  thereon 
between  the  respective  portions  of  the  Township  affected  as  amongst  themselves. 

31st  March,  1882. 


V. — Instructions  as  to  the  Duration,  Renewal,  and  Endorsement  of  Third  Class 
Public  School  Teachers'  Certificates  and  their  extension;  also  as  to  thu 
granting  of  third  class  district  certificates  and  of  temporary  certificates, 

1.  The  changes  made  in  the  School  Act  of  last  Session  with  respect  to  Third  Class 
County  Board  Certificates,  and  Third  Class  District  Certificates,  render  some  modification 
of  the  Instructions  to  Public  School  Inspectors  in  the  Compendium,  at  page  241,  Appen- 
dix D,  necessary. 

2.  It  will  be  seen  that  under  the  first  section  of  this  Act,  the  holder  of  a  Third 
Class  County  Board  Certificate  (when  awarded  by  the  Board  after  passing  through  the 
County  Model  School)  becomes  entitled  to  be  employed  as  a  duly  qualified  Public  School 
Teacher  in  any  county  of  the  Province,  without  being  required  to  obtain  the  endorsement 
of  the  Public  School  Inspector  thereof. 

3.  The  effect  of  this  section  is  therefore  to  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  obtaining 
the  endorsement  of  the  Public  School  Inspector  of  the  county,  when  school  trustees  therein 
desire  to  engage  as  their  teacher  the  holder  of  such  Third  Class  Certificate  so  granted  by 
the  Board  of  another  county. 

4.  The  result  of  this  amendment  will  therefore  be  to  give  greater  value  to  such  class 
of  Certificates,  which,  owing  to  the  uniform  examination  questions  and  values  assigned 
through  the  Central  Committee  on  the  results  of  the  non -professional  examination,  and 
by  the  County  Boards  as  to  the  professional  examination,  have  since  July,  1881,  become 
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of  nearly  equal  value  throughout  the  Province.  There  is  the  further  advantage  in  the 
liberty  given  to  Public  School  Trustees  to  engage  such  teachers,  and  thus  affording  to 
each  teacher  better  chances  of  employment,  as  well  as  to  better  adjust  the  supply  of 
teachers  relatively  to  the  demands  therefor. 

5.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  under  the  second  section  of  the  Act  the  respective 
powers  of  Public  School  Inspectors  and  of  the  Minister  of  Education  in  granting  an 
extension  of  a  Third  Class  County  Board  Certificate  are  defined  as  to  their  exercise  in 
each  case,  being  now  made  dependent  upon  the  fitness,  aptness,  and  success  in  teaching 
of  each  teacher  applying,  according  to  the  separate  and  independent  reports  of  the  School 
Trustees  employing  him,  and  of  the  Inspector,  to  be  made  to  the  Education  Department 
by  the  1st  of  June  in  each  year.  The  teacher  is  thereupon  entitled  at  the  expiration  of 
the  term  of  his  Third  Class  Certificate  to  apply  for  an  extension,  and  for  such  period  as 
the  circumstances  of  his  case  may  justify. 

6.  In  reference  to  the  former  Regulations  and  Instructions  to  Inspectors,  as  to  the 
extension  of  Third  Class  Certificates,  it  was  provided  that  extensions  should  only  be 
granted  in  two  classes  of  cases  : — 

(1)  To  enable  the  candidate  to  qualify  for  a  Second  Class  Certificate  and  to  attend 
the  Normal  School,  but  not  to  exceed  two  years. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  Third  Class  Teacher,  who  had  many  years'  experience,  and  was 
of  proved  ability  as  a  teacher,  or  of  special  fitness  for  the  school  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged, his  Certificate  might  be  made  permanent,  or  extended  for  such  period  as  the 
Minister  might  deem  advisable. 

The  recommendation  of  the  County  Inspector  in  both  class  of  cases  was  necessary, 
and  also  his  judgment  as  to  the  ability,  qualifications,  and  efficiency  of  the  applicant  ; 
also  certificates  as  to  satisfactory  teaching  from  Trustees  ;  while  the  Regulations  reserved 
to  the  Minister  full  liberty  to  form  his  own  judgment  upon  these  recommendations. 

7.  The  object  of  this  amendment  is  to  furnish  the  Minister  with  more  information 
of  the  actual  teaching  record  in  each  year  of  each  applicant  for  an  extension,  but  it  does 
not  alter  in  any  particular  the  conditions  on  which  extensions  can  only  be  granted,  under 
the  Regulations,  which  are  still  in  force  in  their  integrity,  and  which  apply  to  the  two 
classes  of  cases  above  mentioned,  and  require  the  special  recommendation  of  the  Inspector 
with  every  application  before  the  Minister  is  in  a  position  even  to  consider  it ;  but  with 
the  additional  information  to  be  supplied  under  this  amendment,  he  will  be  better  enabled 
to  deal  with  each  application  on  its  merits,  and,  if  an  extension  is  granted  or  refused,  the 
record  on  which  the  conclusion  is  based  is  open  for  the  information  of  the  teacher  and 
the  public. 

8.  Under  the  third  section  of  the  Act,  Third  Class  District  Certificates  may  be 
granted,  subject  to  the  Regulations  of  the  Education  Department,  but  only  valid  for  the 
territorial  and  remote  districts  named  in  the  third  section,  and  in  the  northern  parts  of 
the  Counties  of  Victoria,  Peterborough,  Hastings,  Frontenac,  Lennox  and  Addington, 
and  Renfrew.  These  certificates  will  take  the  place  of  the  Temporary  Certificates, 
authorized  under  the  present  Regulations,  and  will  be  confined  to  districts  so  poor  in 
resources  that  the  Trustees  are  not  able  to  employ  County  Third  Class  Certificated  Teachers. 
This  change  will  do  away  with  a  large  proportion  of  Temporary  Certificates,  which  were 
sanctioned  owing  to  the  poverty  of  such  sections.  A  Board  of  Examiners  is  to  be  con- 
stituted for  each  district,  and  the  result  should  be  to  secure  more  efficient  Teachers  in 
such  districts  than  are  now  found. 

9.  The  former  Regulations  as  'to  the  granting  by  Inspectors  of  Temporary  Certificates 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Minister  continue  in  full  force,  and  govern  each  application. 

10.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  the  powers  of  County  Boards  in  granting 
Third  Class  Certificates,  and  in  renewing  the  same,  have  not  been  altered  or  affected  by 
any  of  the  provisions  of  the  School  Act  of  last  Session. 

24th  April,  1882. 
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VI. — As   to    Application  op  Teachers'    Subscriptions   to    Superannuation    Fund. 

(To  Public  School  Inspectors). 

1.  With  respect  to  the  two  half-yearly  payments  of  $2  each  for  the  compulsory 
yearly  subscription  of  $4  from  all  male  Public  School  Teachers,  it  is  desirable  that  your 
deductions  in  respect  thereof  from  each  such  Teacher's  salary,  should  be  made  in  the 
orders  you  may  give  during  each  half-year  of  such  Teacher's  service,  and  that  in  your 
return  of  such  payments  each  subscription  of  $2  should  be  credited  to  its  respective 
half  of  the  calendar  year.  All  deductions  of  $2  made  from  the  salary  of  any  Teacher 
between  the  1st  January,  1882,  and  the  30th  June,  1882  (or  to  summer  vacation), 
should  be  returned  for  such  half-year  ;  and  so  from  the  1st  July,  1882,  to  the  31st 
December,  1882  (or  Christmas  vacation). 

2.  In  order  that  this  arrangement  may  begin  and  take  effect  from  the  1  st  January 
last,  any  sums  since  that  date  paid  and  reported  as  applicable  to  the  last  half  of  the  year 
1881,  will  be  transferred  in  the  accounts  of  this  Department  to  the  credit  of  the  half- 
year  ending  on  the  30th  June. 

3.  In  order  also  to  secure  uniformity  throughout,  in  this  mode  of  keeping  the 
accounts  of  all  such  subscriptions,  it  will  be  necessary  for  Public  School  Inspectors  to 
make  the  deductions  half-yearly  in  the  intervals  between  the  beginning  of  the  Christmas 
and  of  the  summer  vacation,  and  vice  versa. 

June  26,  1882. 


VII. — Regulations  of  3  1st  July,  1882.     General  Circular. 

1.  In  distributing  to  those  officially  concerned  in  the  administration  of  our  Public 
and  High  Schools,  the  Regulations  recently  approved  by  His  Honour  the  Administrator 
in  Executive  Council,  I  am  also  desirous  of  showing  generally  their  probable  effect  in 
accomplishing  further  beneficial  results  in  these  branches  of  our  system. 

2.  With  this  object,  I  submitted  in  my  last  Report,  as  inferences  from  the  facts  and 
experiences  of  the  last  five  years,  such  recommendations  as  would  contribute  to  the 
improvement  of  the  means  necessary  for  securing  every  child  elementary  education  suffi- 
cient for  any  career  in  life,  as  well  as  a  system  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  all  classes. 

3.  The  amendments  introduced  by  the  new  Regulations  will  give  effect  to  such 
recommendations,  and  should  exercise  a  useful  and  wholesome  influence  upon  the  general 
education  of  the  Province,  which,  as  stated  in  my  Report  (p.  242),  "  is  as  much  concerned 
in  the  rearing  up  of  a  moral  as  well  as  an  intelligent  population,  and  securing  honesty 
and  fair  dealing  as  essential  qualities  of  every  citizen,  as  well  as  mental  culture." 

4.  Elementary  education  can  become  more  efficient  and  thorough  when  proper  prin- 
ciples and  methods  are  known  and  practised  by  the  teacher,  and  the  studies  are  adapted 
to  the  natural  growth  of  each  child  in  mind  and  body. 

5.  With  respect  to  Public  Schools,  the  Regulations  accordingly  provide  for  a  clear 
distinction  between  the  elementary  and  secondary  subjects,  in  placing  them  in  the  first 
four  classes,  and  5th  and  6th  respectively,  and  also  for  the  following  . — 

(1)  The  subjects  in  the  Course  are  not  to  be  taken  as  obligatory  upon  all  Public 
School  Boards  and  trustees  without  discrimination,  but  only  so  far  as,  in  their  judgment, 
the  circumstances  of  their  schools  will  allow ;  while,  in  order  to  secure  in  some  measure 
practical  results,  they  are  authorized  to  require  the  teacher  to  give  occasional  lessons  in 
Elementary  Physics  (including  Mechanics)  and  Principles  of  Agriculture.  Science 
Primers  by  Huxley,  Roscoe,  and  Stewart,  and  Professor  Tanner's  (F.C.S.)  Principles  of 
Agriculture  have  therefore  been  authorized  as  lesson-books  for  these  purposes. 

(2)  It  is  also  made  the  duty  of  the  Central  Committee  of  Examiners  of  this  Depart- 
ment to  prepare  special  suggestions  for  the  guidance  of  Public  School  Trustees,  and  for 
the  benefit  of  teachers,  as  explanatory  of  the  subjects  in  the  Course  of  Study,  and  as  to 
the  methods  of  teaching  them. 
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(3)  While  it  is  the  Inspector's  important  duty  to  inspect  and  report  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  each  school  to  the  Department,  and  from  his  experience  and  special  knowledge 
to  advise  and  aid  trustees  and  teachers,  the  new  Regulations  recognize  the  trustees 
chosen  by  the  ratepayers,  as  the  local  officials  who  are  entrusted  with  full  powers  of 
management  of  the  schools,  and  their  teacher,  as  the  competent  instructor  of  the  pupils. 
Hence  changes  in  the  Course  of  Study,  formerly  permissible  with  the  Inspector  approving, 
as  well  as  the  time  of  teaching,  are  now  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  trustees,  in  concert 
with  their  teacher,  according  as  the  circumstances  of  their  school  will  allow. 

(4)  While  larger  educational  benefits  can  be  obtained  through  improved  methods  of 
teaching  and  discipline,  yet  success  and  useful  results  depend  mainly  upon  the  knowledge 
of  the  teacher,  and  his  capacity  to  efficiently  teach  the  several  elementary  subjects.  The 
training,  therefore,  of  every  teacher  in  the  best  methods  of  giving  the  first  lessons  in  the 
subjects  of  the  first  Four  Classes  of  the  Public  School,  is  essential ;  and  since  1877  oppor- 
tunities for  gaining  professional  instruction,  in  addition  to  general  education,  have  been 
afforded  to  every  candidate  through  the  County  Model  Schools  and  the  two  Provincial 
Normal  Schools.  The  experience  of  the  last  five  years  has  proved  the  practical  success 
of  this  principle,  which  is  a  distinctive  feature,  if  not  a  discovery,  in  our  system. 

(5)  The  new  Regulations  respecting  County  Model  Schools  and  the  Provincial 
Normal  Schools  are  framed  to  secure  greater  efficiency  in  Third  and  Second  Class  Public 
School  Teachers  for  the  elementary  subjects  of  the  first  four  classes  of  the  Public  Schools, 
by  longer  sessions  and  improved  professional  instruction  on  the  part  of  Principals  and 
Masters,  in  order  to  develop  the  capacities  of  the  student  into  the  fuller  knowledge  of 
the  teacher. 

6.  It  is  also  proposed  to  establish  an  Autumn  Session  at  this  Department  for  the 
Professional  Instruction  of  candidates  for  First-class  Provincial  Certificates,  and  thus 
give  them  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  more  advanced  professional  and  scientific  know- 
ledge for  their  duties  as  teachers  of  higher  positions,  and  as  Inspectors,  Head  Masters, 
and  Assistants  in  High  Schools. 

7.  The  Regulations  as  to  High  Schools  have  been  amended  with  the  object  of 
extending  their  usefulness,  as  a  necessary  component  part  of  our  Provincial  system,  and 
removing  any  injurious  tendencies  in  their  work  of  secondary  education,  which  may  have 
been  observed  during  the  last  five  years,  and  especially  such  as  have  been  attributed  to 
"  the  Intermediate."     Hence  the  following  desirable  provisions  : — 

(1)  In  the  Lower  School,  the  course  of  study  has  been  made  more  flexible.  The 
obligatory  subjects  are  now  confined  to  such  as  are  essential  in  Secondary  Education, 
viz.  :  English  Grammar  and  Literature,  with  Composition,  History,  and  Geography, 
Aritmetic  and  Book-keeping,  Drill  and  Calisthenics.  While  a  list  of  the  optional  sub- 
jects is  given  for  the  guidance  of  High  School  Boards,  they  are  not  required  to  provide 
means  of  instruction  in  all  of  them,  but  only  in  such  as,  in  the  judgment  of  each  Board, 
the  occasion  or  circumstances  of  their  school  render  expedient. 

The  High  School  Board  can  also  arrange,  without  reference  to  the  High  School 
Inspector,  the  order  in  which  the  essential  subjects  are  taken  up,  the  amount  of  work 
and  time  to  be  given,  and  the  number  of  classes,  according  to  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  its  school. 

(2)  The  former  Intermediate  Examination,  with  its  four  obligatory  group  of  sub- 
jects, practically  determined  that  Algebra  and  Euclid,  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry, 
or  Latin,  or  French,  or  German,  should  be  taken  up  in  the  Lower  School  by  every  can- 
didate, without  reference  to  sex ;  and  as  the  condition  on  which  Collegiate  Institutes 
could  alone  be  established  or  continue  to  exist,  demanded  60  male  pupils  studying  Latin 
or  Greek,  it  was  evident  that  in  their  case  an  artificial  and  injurious  stimulus  was  given 
to  the  study  of  Latin  in  the  Lower  School  by  a  large  number  of  pupils,  to  the  loss  of 
much  needed  Secondary  Education  in  English  and  other  useful  studies. 

This  Intermediate  also  served  as  the  non-professional  examination  for  Third  and 
Second  Class  Public  School  Teachers'  Certificates,  and  for  entrance  to  the  Ontario  Coll  eg* 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.     From  its  first  institution  by  the  late  Council  of  Public  In- 
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struction  until  1880,  the  large  sum  of  $14,000  was  distributed  from  the  Annual  Legis^ 
lative  High  School  Grant,  as  "  Payments  upon  its  Results,"  to  the  different  High  Schools. 
The  injurious  tendencies  referred  to  would  appear  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
nature  of  this  examination,  and  the  objects  to  be  directly  gained  by  successful  results. 

(3)  The  new  Intermediate  Examination  has  been  made  a  test  only  of  the  fitness  of 
each  pupil  to  proceed  to  the  Upper  School ;  and  the  obligatory  subjects  are  now  confined 
to  three  groups  instead  of  four,  and  limited  to  English  Grammar  and  Literature,  Com- 
position, Dictation,  Arithmetic,  and  one  of  the  following  subjects  or  groups,  at  the  option 
of  each  candidate,  viz.  :  (1)  Algebra  and  Euclid;  (2)  History  and  Geography  ;  (3)  any 
two  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Botany  ;  (4)  Latin  ;  (5)  French  or  German  [with, 
when  selected  by  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the  pupil,  Music  or  Drawing]. 

(4)  In  the  Upper  School,  while  the  subjects  may  be  as  high  as  required  for  First 
Class  non-professional  Teachers'  Certificates,  and  for  Junior  and  Senior  Matriculation, 
yet  the  parent  or  guardian  of  any  child  is  at  liberty  to  select,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Head  Master,  any  authorized  subjects  which  will  best  suit  the  purposes  of  such  child. 

(5)  High  School  Boards  can,  if  they  choose,  provide  instruction  in  Botany,  and  Prin- 
ciples and  Practice  of  Agriculture,  and  appropriate  Text-books  are  authorized  for  these 
purposes. 

8.  In  the  distribution  of  the  High  School  grant,  any  payments  upon  the  results  of 
the  Intermediate  are  no  longer  to  be  recognized,  and  instead,  each  school  will  receive  a 
fixed  grant,  and  in  addition  an  amount  regulated  by  amount  of  salaries  paid  to  teachers. 
Collegiate  Institutes  will  receive,  in  addition,  a  special  grant. 

9.  The  new  Regulations  with  respect  to  Collegiate  Institutes  require  the  following 
conditions  to  be  complied  with,  viz.  :  Suitable  buildings  and  premises  ;  laboratory  and 
apparatus  for  teaching  Chemistry  practically  j  four  masters,  specially  qualified  in  English, 
Classics,  Mathematics,  Natural  Sciences,  and  Modern  Languages  ;  and  the  excellence  of 
the  school  thus  required  must  be  always  maintained.  No  new  Collegiate  Institute  is  to  be 
established  unless  all  these  conditions  are  fulfilled,  and  unless  the  yearly  salaries  of  the 
four  masters  shall  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  [$4,500]. 

10.  While  the  Regulations  provide  separate  and  distinct  Examinations  for  the  Third 
and  Second  Class  Public  School  Teachers'  Certificates,  candidates  for  the  Third  Class  must 
have  also  successfully  passed  the  new  High  School  Intermediate,  which  will  count  pro 
tanto  in  their  examination. 

The  non-professional  examination  for  Second  Class  Certificates,  after  1883,  can  only 
be  entered  upon  after  an  interval  of  a  year  from  passing  that  required  for  the  Third 
Class.  Any  female  candidate  at  either  of  the  Teachers'  examinations  may  substitute  for 
Algebra,  one  of  the  subjects  of  French,  German,  Music,  or  Botany,  as  she  may  desire, 
and  which  she  has  not  taken  at  the  Intermediate. 

Candidates  for  First  Class  Certificates  are  required  to  attend  the  Autumn  Session, 
when  established,  for  professional  instruction  at  this  Department,  and  obtain  a  certificate 
as  one  of  the  conditions  for  a  full  First  Class  Provincial  Certificate. 

11.  The  general  principle  which  will  be  found  underlying  these  amendments  is  to 
leave  with  School  Boards  and  Trustees,  Public  and  High,  with  their  Teachers,  a  large 
scope  in  providing  instruction  according  as  the  occasion  or  circumstances  of  the  parti- 
cular school  make  it  desirable  in  their  judgment ;  as  well  as  full  authority  to  give  effect 
to  their  conclusions.  At  the  same  time  the  necessary  means,  especially  in  the  training  of 
teachers  for  improving  the  standard  and  increasing  their  qualifications,  thereby  securing 
larger  benefits  to  their  pupils,  will  be  made  more  effective  by  the  Education  Department 
with  little  increase  of  expenditure. 

August  2nd,  1882. 


VIII. — Information  as  to  County  Model  Schools. 

1.  The  Regulations  of  the  Department  which  have  been  in  force  since  1877,  by 
yirtue  of  the  Act  passed  in  the  Session  of  that  year,  require,  amongst  other  condition* 
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for  obtaining  a  Third  Class  Teacher's  Certificate,  that  each  candidate  must  have  attended 
for  one  session  at  a  County  Model  School  for  professional  instruction,  and  at  its  close  be 
examined  in  the  work  of  the  session  and  upon  subjects  connected  with  the  practice  of 
teaching.  If  the  candidate  is  successful  in  obtaining  his  Professional  Certificate,  as  the 
result  of  such  attendance  at  the  County  Model  School,  and  has  also  passed  the  examin- 
ation required  in  the  non-professional  subjects,  including  those  prescribed  for  the  High 
School  Intermediate,  the  County  Board  of  Examiners  may  then  lawfully  grant  such  can- 
didate a  Third  Class  Certificate,  which  will  constitute  him  a  Public  School  Teacher  of  the 
Third  Class,  and  thereupon  legally  qualified  for  employment  by  Public  School  Trustees. 

2.  The  County  Model  School  is  therefore  a  necessary  institution  in  each  county 
throughout  the  Province,  and  the  requisite  supply  of  Third  Class  Teachers  in  each  county 
cannot  be  adequately  provided  for  or  maintained  in  the  absence  of  such  school. 

3.  It  is  now  obligatory  upon  every  County  Council  to  provide  the  like  amount  as 
the  Department  in  each  year,  up  to  $150,  for  County  Model  School  purposes,  and  the 
County  Board  of  Examiners  can  require  the  further  payment  of  $5  from  each  student. 
With  this  larger  remuneration  all  occasion  for  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  any  Public 
School  Board  should  disappear,  especially  when  there  is  but  one  session  in  the  year.  The 
County  Boards  have  had  no  difficulty  in  the  past  in  arranging  with  the  Public  School 
Boards  for  the  use  of  one  of  the  public  schools  for  this  purpose,  possessing  the  necessary 
teaching  staff  and  other  requisites  required  by  the  Regulations  of  the  Department,  and 
these  have  since  been  made  easier  for  School  Boards  to  comply  therewith. 

4.  The  experience  of  the  practical  working  and  benefits  of  the  County  Model 
Schools,  since  their  establishment  in  1877,  as  county  institutions,  for  the  professional 
training  of  Third  Class  Teachers  as  one  of  the  requisite  conditions  to  their  being  allowed 
to  teach  in  any  school,  has  fully  justified  their  establishment,  and  their  increased  profi- 
ciency for  this  work,  is  proposed  to  be  obtained  under  the  new  Regulations  on  this  sub- 
ject, approved  on  the  31st  July,  1882,  which  will  also  supply  further  information. 

21st  September,  1882. 


IX. — High  Schools. 

Information  for  the  guidance  of  High  School  Boards  and  Head  Masters  as  to  Instruction 
in  the  Subjects  of  Study,  under  the  Regulations  now  in  force. 

1.  The  Course  of  Study  has  been  made  so  flexible  that  High  School  Boards  may  in 
their  judgment  decide  upon  what  subjects  should  be  taught,  having  regard  to  the  circum- 
stances of  their  schools,  so  long  as  instruction  in  the  most  essential  subjects  of  secondary 
education  is  afforded.  Drawing  has  also  been  removed  from  the  obligatory  list  to  the 
optional. 

2.  The  nature  and  extent  of  instruction  in  the  obligatory  subjects  are  as  follows  : — 

(1)  English  Grammar. — Review  of  Elementary  work  ;  Orthography,  Etymology  and 
Syntax ;  Derivation  of  Words  ;  Analysis  of  Sentences ;  Rendering  of  Poetry  into  Prose. 

(2)  English  Literature. — Critical  Beading  of  portions  of  the  Works  of  Authors,  to 
be  prescribed  from  time  to  time  by  the  Department. 

(3)  Composition  and  Reading. — (a)  Composition — The  Framing  of  Sentences ; 
Familiar  and  Business  Letters  ;  Abstracts  of  Readings  or  Lectures  ;  Themes  \  generally 
the  Formation  of  a  good  English  style,  (b)  Reading  and  Elocution — including  the  learn- 
ing by  heart  and  recitation  of  selected  passages  from  standard  authors. 

(4)  Dictation. 

(5)  History  and  Geography. — (a)  Leading  Events  of  English  and  Canadian  History  ; 
also  of  Roman  History,  from  the  commencement  of  the  Second  Punic  War  to  the  death 
of  Augustus.  (6)  A  fair  course  of  Elementary  Geography,  Mathematical,  Physical  and 
Political. 

(6)  Arithmetic  and  Book-keeping. — (a)  Arithmetic — Simple  and  Compound  Rules ; 
Vulgar   and   Decimal  Fractions ;   Proportion ;   Percentage  in  its  various  applications ; 
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Square  Root.      (b)    Book-keeping — Single  and  Double  Entry ;  Commercial   Forms  and 
Usages ;  Banking,  Custom  House  and  General  Business  Transactions. 

^7)  Drill  and  Calisthenics. — (a)  Drill — The  following  portions  of  Squad  drill ;  Posi- 
tion of  the  soldier ;  standing  at  ease  ;  dressing  a  squad  with  intervals ;  turnings  ;  exten- 
sion motions ;  saluting ;  instruction  in  marching ;  balance  step,  without  advancing ;  ad- 
vancing ;  the  slow  march ;  the  halt ;  stepping  out ;  stepping  short;  marking  time ; 
stepping  back  ;  changing  feet ;  quick  march  ;  side,  or  closing  step  ;  turning  when  on  the 
march ;  squad  drill  in  single  rank  ;  marching  and  turning ;  marching  in  file  ;  diagonal 
march.  (6)  The  boys  to  be  ranged  in  companies,  sized  from  both  flanks,  and  told  off  in 
companies,  half-companies  and  sections,  and  practised  in  the  marches  and  variations  of 
step  which  have  been  taught  in  single  rank ;  the  formation  of  fours  ;  increasing  and 
diminishing  front ;  wheeling  ;  forming  company  square,     (c)  Calisthenics  for  girls. 

3  The  nature  and  extent  of  instruction  in  any  of  such  optional  subjects,  as  the  High 
School  Board  may  select  and  direct  in  their  judgment,  are  as  follows  : — 

(1)  Algebra  and  Euclid. — (a)  Algebra — Elementary  liules  ;  Factoring  ;  Greatest 
Common  Measure  ;  Least  Common  Multiple ;  Square  Boot ;  Fractions ;  Surds ;  Simple 
Equations  of  one,  two  and  three  unknown  quantities ;  Easy  Quadratics.  (6)  Euclid — 
Books  I.  and  II.,  with  easy  exercises  ;  Application *of  Geometry  to  the  Mensuration  of 
Surfaces ;  Volumes  of  Parallelopipeds  and  Prisms,  and  of  the  Sphere,  Cylinder,  and  Cone. 

(2)  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry  and  Botany. — (a)  Natural  Philosophy — Compo- 
sition and  Resolution  of  Forces  ;  Principle  of  Moments  ;  Centre  of  Gravity  ;  Mechanical 
Powers  j  Ratio  of  the  Power  to  the  Weight  in  each  ;  Pressure  of  Liquids  ;  Specific  Gravity 
and  modes  of  determining  it ;  the  Barometer,  Siphon,  Common  Pump,  Forcing  Pump  and 
Air  Pump.  (b)  Chemistry —  Cumbustion  ;  the  Structure  and  Properties  of  Flame  ; 
Nature  and  Composition  of  ordinary  Fuel.  The  Atmosphere — Its  Constitution  ;  Effect 
of  Animal  and  Vegetable  Life  on  its  Composition.  Water — Chemical  peculiarities  of 
Natural  Waters,  such  as  Rain-water,  River-water,  Spring-water,  Sea-water.  Preparation 
and  properties  of  Hydrogen,  Oxygen,  Nitrogen,  Carbon,  Chlorine,  Sulphur,  Phosphorus, 
and  of  their  more  important  compounds  ;  Combining  Proportions  by  weight  and  by  vol- 
ume ;  Symbols  and  Nomenclature,  (c)  Botany — The  Elements  of  Structural  Botany, 
with  special  reference  to  the  study  of  Canadian  Plants. 

(3)  Latin  and  Greek. — (a)  Latin — The  Accidence  and  the  Principal  Rules  of  Syntax 
and  Prosody  ;  Exercises ;  portions  of  Works  in  prose  and  verse,  as  prescribed  from  time 
to  time  ;  Learning  by  heart  selected  portions  ;  Re-translation  into  Latin  of  easy  passages. 
(b)  Greek — Elementary  Grammar  and  Exercises. 

(4)  French  or  German. — (a)  French — The  Accidence  and  Principal  Rules  of  Syntax  ; 
Exercises  ;  portions  of  De  Fivas'  Introductory  French  Reader  and  French  authors,  as 
prescribed  from  time  to  time ;  Re-translation  of  easy  passages  into  French  ;  Rudiments 
of  Conversation.  (b)  German — The  Accidence  and  the  Principal  Rules  of  Syntax  ;  Exer- 
cises ;  portions  of  Adler's  Reader  and  German  Authors,  as  prescribed  from  time  to  time  ; 
Re-translation  of  easy  passages  into  German  j  Rudiments  of  Conversation. 

(5)  Music — Elementary  Principles. 

(6)  Drawing — Linear  and  Freehand — Elementary  Principles. 

(7)  Physiology  and  Hygiene — Elementary. 
*8)  Principles  of  Agriculture — Elementary. 

(9)  Household  arts — as  Sewing,  Cooking  and  Housekeeping. 

*  4.  Intermediate  Examination — The  obligatory  subjects  for  such  examination  are  as 
follows  :  (1)  English  Grammar;  (2)  English  Literature  ;  (3)  Composition  ;  (4)  Dictation; 
(5)  Arithmetic ;  and  (6)  one  of  the  following  subjects  or  groups  of  subjects  at  the  option 
of  each  pupil,  viz.  :  (a)  Algebra  and  Euclid ;  (6)  History  and  Geography ;  (c)  any  two  of 
the  following  three  :  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Botany  ;  (d)  Latin ;  (e)  French  or 
German,  with,  when  selected  by  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the  pupil,  Music  or  Drawing. 

5.  Candidates  for  Third  Class  Certificates  are  required  to  pass  in  the  following  sub- 
jects prescribed  at  the  Intermediate  Examination,  viz.:  (1)  English  Grammar;  (2) 
English  Literature ;  (3)  Composition ;  (4)  Dictation  ;  (5)    Arithmetic  ;  (6)   one   of  the 
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optional  subjects  or  groups  above  prescribed  ;  and  at  the  additional  Examination  pre- 
scribed by  the  Amended  Regulations  respecting  the  obtaining  of  Public  School  Teachers' 
Certificates,  and  in  the  same  week  with  the  Intermediate,  the  following  :  (1)  Mental 
Arithmetic  ;  (2)  Two  of  the  optional  subjects  or  groups  of  subjects  prescribed  for  the  In- 
termediate Examination,  in  addition  to  the  one  taken  by  such  Candidate  at  his  Intermedi- 
ate Examination,  provided  that  the  groups  of  Algebra  and  Euclid,  and  of  History  and 
Geography,  must  be  taken,  either  at  the  Intermediate  or  additional  examination.  A 
female  candidate  may,  at  such  Examination,  substitute  for  Algebra  any  one  of  the  sub- 
jects of  French,  German,  Music,  or  Botany,  in  which  she  has  not  been  examined  at  the 
Intermediate.  The  subject  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene  being  professional,  is  examined 
upon  at  the  end  of  the  County  Model  School  Session. 

6.  The  subjects  for  the  Non- Professional  Examination  of  Second  Class  Candidates 
are  the  same  as  those  required  to  be  taken  by  Candidates  for  Non-Professional  Third 
Class  Certificates,  but  the  questions  are  to  be  separate  and  distinct,  and  of  a  higher  stan- 
dard. This  examination  is  to  take  place  in  the  same  week,  and,  as  far  as  may  be, 
concurrently  with  the  Intermediate. 

7.  The  works  or  portions  thereof  prescribed  for  instruction  during  the  School  year 
1882-3,  and  for  Candidates  at  the  Departmental  Examinations  in  July  next,  are  as 
follows  : — 

English  Literature. — Burke's  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France  (Bonn's 
Edition),  Vol.  II.,  from  "I  find  a  preacher"  to  "Early  Church;"  also  Goldsmith's 
Traveller,  or  Scott's  Marmion,  as  the  parent  or  guardian  of  any  pupil  or  candidate  may 
select. 

(The  edition  of  Goldsmith's  Traveller  published  by  Copp,  Clark  and  Company  is  recommended — retail 
price,  in  paper,  10  cents  ;  in  cloth,  15  cents. ) 

Latin.—  Caasar,  Bellum  Britannicum  (B.  G.,  B.  IV.,  cc.  20—36  ;  B.  V.,  cc.  8—23); 
Cicero,  Pro  Archia ;  and  Virgil,  ^Eneid,  B.  V.,  vv.  1 — 361. 

French. — Reader  pp.  49  to  end  ;  Emile  de  Bonnechose,  Lazare  Hoche. 

German. — Reader,  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  Parts  ;  Schiller,  Belagerung  von  Antwerpen, 
Der  Taucher. 

8.  The  subjects  for  Non-Professional  Examinations  of  First  Class  Candidates  are  as 
follows  : — 

I. — For  Grade  C. 

English  Language  and  Literature. 

Grammar. — A  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  subject  is  required. 

Composition. — Candidates  are  required  to  show,  by  passing  an  examination  on  this 
subject,  and  by  the  character  of  their  answers  in  other  subjects,  that  they  are  in  the  habit 
of  writing  the  English  language  correctly. 

Etymology. — Candidates  are  required  to  know  the  prefixes,  the  affixes,  and  the  prin- 
cipal Latin  and  Greek  roots,  and  to  be  able  to  analyze  etymologically  the  easier  words  in 
the  reading  books. 

Literature. — Candidates  are  required  to  have  a  general  acquaintance  with  English 
Literature  and  its  history,  and  specially  with  the  portions  above  prescribed,  together  with 
Shakespeare's  Richard  II.  and  Macaulay's  Dumont's  Recollections  of  Mirabeau. 

History  and  Geography. 

History. — A  special  knowledge  of  the  history  of  England  between  1688  and  1820, 
as  presented  in  Green's  Short  History  of  the  English  People,  and  in  Hallam's  Constitu- 
tional History,  chapters  15  and  1.6. 

Geography. — North  America,  Europe,  and  the  British  Empire. 

Mathematics. 
Algebra. — Fundamental  Operations  ;    Involution  and   Evolution  ;    Resolution  into 
Factors  ;  Principle  of  Symmetry  ;  ITheory  of  Divisors  ;   Fractions  ;    Ratio,  Proportion, 
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and  Variation  ;  Theory  of  Indices  ;  Surds  ;  Arithmetical,  Geometrical,  and  Harmonical 
Progression ;  Scales  of  Notation  ;  Permutations  and  Combinations  ;  Introduction  to 
Binomial  Theorem  ;  Simple  and  Quadratic  Equations,  with  relations  between  Roots  and 
Co-efficients  ;  Problems. 

Arithmetic  and  Mensuration. — To  know  the  subject  in  theory  and  practice.  To  be 
able  to  solve  problems  with  accuracy,  neatness,  and  despatch.  To  be  familiar  with  rules 
for  Mensuration  of  Surfaces  and  Solids. 

Geometry. — Euclid,  Books  I.  to  IV.  (inclusive),  Book  VI.,  and  definitions  of  Book 
V.     Exercises. 

Elementary  Mechanics. 

Statics. — Equilibrium  of  Forces  acting  in  one  Plane;  Parallelogram  of  Forces, 
Parallel  Forces,  Moments,  Couples,  Centre  of  Gravity,  Virtual  Work,  Machines,  Friction, 
Experimental  Verifications. 

Dynamics. — Measurement  of  Velocities  and  of  Accelerations ;  Laws  of  Motion, 
Energy,  Momentum,  Uniform  and  Uniformly  Accelerated  Motion,  Falling  Bodies,  Ex- 
perimental Verifications. 

Hydrostatics. — Pressure  of  Fluids,  Specific  Gravities,  Floating  Bodies,  Density  of 
Gases  as  depending  on  Pressure  and  Temperature,  Construction  and  use  of  the  more 
simple  Instruments  and  Machines. 

Physical  Science. 

Chemistry. — Definition  of  Chemistry  and  of  Chemical  Action.  Indestructibility  of 
Matter.  Simple  and  Compound  Substances.  Laws  of  Chemical  Combination  by  Weight 
and  by  Volume.  Principles  of  Chemical  Nomenclature.  Symbolic  and  Graphic  Notations. 
Classification  of  Elements  into  Metals  and  Non-metals,  into  Positive  and  Negative 
Elements. 

Theory  of  atoms  and  molecules.  Empirical,  molecular,  and  constitutional  formulae. 
Absolute,  latent,  and  active  valency.  Classification  according  to  valency.  Atomic  and 
molecular  combination.  Graphic  formulae.  Definition  of  simple  and  compound  radicals. 
Chemical  equations. 

French  and  English  systems  of  weights  and  measures.  Their  convertibility.  Ex- 
pansion of  gases  by  heat.  Reduction  of  gaseous  volume  to  standard  pressure  and 
temperature.  Calculation  of  the  weight  and  volume  of  gases.  Calculation  of  chemical 
quantities  by  weight.     Calculation  of  empirical  formulae  from  percentage  composition. 

The  preparation  and  properties  of  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  carbon,  chlorine, 
bromine,  iodine,  fluorine,  sulphur,  silicon,  boron,  phosphorus,  and  arsenic. 

The  allotropic  modifications  of  oxygen,  carbon,  sulphur,  boron,  and  phosphorus. 

The  preparation,  properties  and  composition  of  water,  hydrogen,  peroxide,  the  com- 
pounds of  nitrogen  with  oxygen  and  with  hydroxyl,  ammonia  and  the  ammoniac  salts 
carbon  monoxide,  carbon  dioxide,  carbonic  acid,  the  carbonates,  light  carburetted 
hydrogen,  acetylene,  heavy  carburetted  hydrogen,  hydrochloric  acid,  the  oxides  and 
oxyacids  of  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine,  hydrobromic,  hydryodic,  and  hydrofluoric  acids, 
the  oxides  and  oxyacids  of  sulphur,  hydrogen  sulphide,  hydrogen  disulphide,  carbon 
disulphide,  silica,  silicic  acid,  silicic  hydride,  boron  trioxide,  boric  acid,  phosphuretted 
hydrogen,  the  oxides  and  oxyacids  of  phosphorus,  arsinuretted  hydrogen,  arsenious  and 
arsenic  acids,  and  the  arsenic  sulphides. 

Manufacture  of  hydrochloric,  nitric,  and  sulphuric  acids.  Composition  and  manu- 
facture of  bleaching  powder.  Theory  of  bleaching.  Structure  of  flame.  Suitability  of 
water  for  domestic  purposes.  Causes  of  temporary  and  of  permanent  hardness  of  water. 
The  atmosphere,  its  constitution  ;  effects  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  upon  its  constitution. 
Names  and  formulae  of  some  of  the  more  important  silicious  minerals. 

The  chief  properties  of  the  following  named  metals  ;  their  reduction  from  their  ores  ; 
and  the  preparation,  properties,  and  composition  of  their  more  important  compounds : — 
The  monad  metals,  especially  potassium,  sodium  and  silver  ;  the  dyad  metals,  barium, 
strontium,  calcium,  magnesium,  zinc,  cadmium,  mercury,  and  copper;  and  gold,  aluminium, 
lead,  platinum,  nickel,  cobalt,  iron,  manganese,  and  chromium. 

Manufacture  of  soda-ash,  glass,  porcelain,  and  earthernware. 
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Heat. — Definitions   of   heat   and   of   temperature.      Construction   and   use   of   the 
mercurial  thermometer.     Centigrade  and  Fahrenheit  scales,  and  the  conversion  of  the  read- 
ings of  either  into  those  of  the  other.     Correction  for  change  of  zero.     Dilatation  of  solids. 
Definition  of  co-efficient  of  expansion.      Linear  dilatation  —  methods  of  Lavoisier  and 
Ramsden.     Cubical  dilatation  of  solids.     Relation  of  cubical  to  linear  expansion.     Dilata- 
tion of  liquids.       Apparent  and  real  dilatation.       Determination  of  the  co-efficient  of 
expansion — 1st,  by  the  thermometer;    2nd,  by  the  specific  gravity  bottle;    and  3rd,  by 
weighing  a  solid  in  the  liquid.     Method  of  Dulong  and  Petit  for  the  determination  of 
the    absolute    dilatation    of    mercury.       Dilatation    of    water.       Dilatation    of    gases. 
Relation  between  pressure  and  temperature  of  air  whose  volume  remains  the  same.     Air 
thermometer.      Application  of  the  laws  of  dilatation.     Graham's  mercurial  pendulum  and 
Harrison's  gridiron  pendulum.     Expansion  and  contraction  of  solids.     Illustrations  of 
precautions  which  changes  of  volume  by  heat  and  cold  render  necessary  in  the  arts. 
Liquefaction  and  solidification.     Laws  observed  by  substances  which  do  not  change  their 
composition  in  passing  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state.     Change  of  density  produced  in 
the  act  of  melting.     Latent  heat  of  fusion.     Influence  of  pressure  on  melting-point. 
Freezing  mixtures.     Laws  observed  by  substances  which  do  not  change  their  composition 
in  passing  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state.     Regelation,  vaporization,  and  condensation. 
Various  methods  of  vaporization.     Influence  of  pressure.     Of  the  nature  of  the  vessel 
and  of  substances  dissolved  upon  the  boiling  point.     Leidenfrost's  phenomenon.     Sub- 
limation.    Condensation  of  gases.     Density  of  gases  and  vapours.     Dewpoint  instruments. 
Daniell's,  Regnault's,  and  Mason's  wet  and  dry  bulb  hygrometer.     Radiant  heat.     Re- 
flection, refraction,  and  absorption.     Theory  of  exchanges.     Heat  equilibrium  of  surfaces 
of  plates.     Formation  of  dew.     Conduction  of  heat.     Definition  of  conductivity.     Forbes' 
method  of  determining  conductivity  of  solids.     Difference  between  transmission  of  heat 
and  transmission  of  temperature.       Safety  lamps.       Conductivity  of  liquids — Guthrie's 
method.     Convection  of  liquids.     Convection  in  gases.     Trade  winds.     Specific  heat — 1st, 
method  of  mixture ;  2nd,  method  by  fusion  of  ice  (Bunsen's  calorimeter) ;  and  3rd,  method 
by   cooling.      Regnault's  method  for  determining  specific  heat  of  liquids.      Regnault's 
method  for  determining  specific  heat  of  gases.     Influence  of  the  state  of  a  substance  on  its 
specific  heat.     Facts  covered  by  the  term  Latent  Heat — The  latent  heat  of  water  and  of 
steam.     Relation  between  heat  and  mechanical  effect — Davy's,   Rumford's,  and  Joule's 
experiments.     Definition   of  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat.     Derivation  of  mechanical 
equivalent  of  heat  from  the  condensation  of  gases.     Nature  of  flame. 


II. — For  Grades  A  and  B. 

1. — Department  of  English  Language  and  Literature,  with  History  and  Geography. 

The  English  Language : 

Composition. 

History  and  Etymology  of  the  English  Language. 

Rhetorical  Forms. 

Prosody. 

Books  of  Reference  ;  Earle's  Philology  of  the  English  Tongue  ;  Abbot  and  Seeley's 
English  for  English  People  ;  Bain's  Composition  and  Rhetoric  ;  Marsh's  English  Language 
and  Literature,  Lectures  VI.  to  XI.  inclusive. 

English  Literature  : 

(1)  History  of  English  Literature,  from  Chaucer  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  James  I. 
Books  of  Reference  :  Craik's  History  of  the  English  Literature  and  Language.  Marsh's 
English  Language  and  Literature,  Lectures  VI.  to  XL  inclusive. 

(2)  Specified  works  of  standard  authors  prescribed  for  July  1883  : — 

Chaucer — The  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales  ;  The  Nonne  Prestes  Tale.  Shake- 
speare— Antony  and  Cleopatra.       Candidates  are  recommended  to  consult    some    such 


work  as  Dowden's  Mind  and  Art  of  Shakespeare,  or  Gervinus's  Commentaries.  Pope — 
Prologue  to  the  Satires.  Addison — The  Selections  from  Addison's  Contributions  to  the 
Spectator,  made  by  J.  Arnold,  under  the  headings  (1)  Manners,  Fashions,  and  Humours  ; 
and  (2)  Tales  and  Allegories  (Clarendon  Press  Series).  Wordsworth  —  Sonnets,  in 
Matthew  Arnold's  Selection.     Macaulay — Life  and  Writings  of  Addison. 

History  : 

Greece. — The  Persian  to  the  Peloponnesian  War  inclusive — Cox's  History  of  Greece 
(unabridged). 

Rome. — From  the  beginning  of  the  Second  Punic  War  to  the  death  of  Augustus. — 
Mommsen's  History  of  Rome. 

England — The  Tudor  and  Stuart  Periods,  as  presented  in  Green's  Short  History  of 
the  English  People,  Macaulay's  History  of  England,  and  Hallam's  Constitutional  History. 

Canada — Parkman's  Old  Regime  in  Canada. 

Geography  : 

So  much  Ancient  Geography  as  is  necessary  for  the  proper  understanding  of  the 
portions  of  the  Histories  of  Greece  and  Rome  prescribed. 

2. — Department  of  Mathematics. 

Candidates  who  take  Mathematics  are  also  required  to  show,  by  passing  an  examina- 
tion in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  for  1883,  that  they  have  read  the  play  carefully,  and  that 
they  are  in  the  habit  of  writing  the  English  language  correctly. 

Algebra. — Multinomial  Theorem,  Exponential  and  Logarithmic  Series,  Interest  and 
Annuities,  Indeterminate  Co-efficients,  Partial  Fractions,  Series  (Convergency  and  Diver- 
gency, Reversion,  Summation),  Inequalities,  Determinants,  Reduction  and  Resolution  of 
Equations  of  first  four  Degrees  and  of  Binominal  Equations,  Relations  between  Roots 
and  Co-efficients  of  Equations,  Indeterminate  Equations,  Problems. 

Analytical  Plane  Geometry. — The  Point  (including  Transformation  of  Co-ordinates), 
the  Right  Line,  the  Circle,  the  Parabola,  the  Ellipse,  the  Hyperbola,  the  General  Equation 
of  the  Second  Degree,  Abridged  Notation,  as  in  Puckle's  Treatise. 

Trigonometry. — Trigonometrical  Ratios,  General  Values  of  Angles,  Functions  of 
Sum  and  Difference  of  Angles,  Multiples  and  Sub-multiples  of  Angles,  Trigonometrical 
Equations,  Solution  of  Triangles,  Measurement  of  Heights  and  Distances  ;  Inscribed, 
Circumscribed  and  Escribed  Circles  of  a  Triangle ;  Quadrilaterals,  Description  of  Vernier 
and  Theodolite,  Trigonometrical  and  Logarithmic  Tables,  Demoivre's  Theorem. 

Dynamics. — Moments  of  Inertia,  Uniform  Circular  Motion,  Projectiles  in  Vacuo, 
Collisions,  Simple  Pendulum,  Experimental  Verifications. 

Elementary  Geometrical  Optics. — Reflection  and  Refraction  of  Light  at  Plane  and 
Spherical  Surfaces,  including  Prisms  and  Lenses  (aberration  not  considered) ;  the  Eye  ; 
Construction  and  use  of  the  more  simple  Instruments. 

The  following  are  recommended  in  addition  to  books  prescribed  for  Grade  C  ; — 

Algebra. — Gross. 

Analytical  Geometry. — Puckle  ;  Refer  to  Salmon's. 

Trigonometry. — Hamblin  Smith's ;  Refer  to  Colenso's  or  Todhunter's. 

Dynamics. — Kinematics  and  Kinetics. — Gross. 

3. — References  to  Regulations. 

Grade  C  must  be  taken  before  any  Candidate  is  eligible  for  Grade  B  or  A. 

For  Grade  B  or  A  an  option  is  permitted  between  the  two  Departments,  (1)  of 
English  Language  and  Literature  with  History  and  Geography,  and  (2)  of  Mathematics. 

Grade  B  or  A  may  also  be  obtained  by  the  University  equivalents  prescribed  by  the 
Regulations  in  that  behalf. 

25th  November,  1882.     ' 
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5.  OPINIONS  AND  DECISIONS  OF  THE  MINISTER  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  following  extracts  of  recent  opinions  are  giv^en  as  being  of  general  interest : 
I.  School  Meetings  and  Elections  in  Rural  Districts. 

I.   Mode  of  Taking  Votes  at  School  Meetings, 

Under  the  47th  section  of  the  Public  Schools  Act,  the  Chairman  is  required  to  take 
the  votes  in  the  manner  desired  by  a  majority  of  the  electors  present,  but  on  the  request 
of  any  two  electors,  he  is  called  upon  to  grant  a  poll. 

In  the  present  case,  it  appears  that  the  Chairman  did  take  the  votes  in  the  manner 
desired  by  the  electors  present,  and  that  was  by  a  division,  as  to  which  no  objection  was 
made.  The  Minister  is  clearly  of  opinion  that  it  is  too  late  to  demand  a  poll  after  a 
decision  of  the  meeting  has  been  thus  arrived  at. 

2.   Election  Must  be  Completed  on  the  Proper  Day. 

In  the  case  of  a  rural  school  trustee  election  there  is  now  but  one  meeting,  namely, 
on  the  last  Wednesday  in  December  in  each  year.  No  adjournment  of  any  kind  is  con- 
templated, and  whatever  number  of  candidates  may  be  proposed,  the  meeting  must  elect 
the  necessary  number.  It  is  only  in  cases  of  cities,  towns  and  incorporated  villages  that 
there  is  a  nomination  day. 

3.   On  Poll  at  Annual  Meeting. 

Due  notice  having  been  given  of  the  meeting  under  sub-section  25  of  section  102 
of  the  Public  Schools  Act,  the  proceedings  under  sub-section  25  (a)  must  follow  the  mode 
prescribed  in  the  forty-fifth  and  three  following  sections  of  the  Act,  and  will  be  governed 
by  section  41  as  to  the  time  of  proceeding.  A  poll,  if  demanded,  should  be  proceeded 
with  at  once,  there  being  no  power  to  postpone  the  voting. 

4.   On  Form  of  Notice  oj  Meeting. 

The  statute  requires  that  a  copy  of  the  proper  notice  should  be  put  up  in  at  least 
three  public  places  in  the  section  six  days  before  the  meeting.  The  omission  to  sign  the 
notice  does  not  impair  the  lawfulness  of  the  meeting  held  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the 
notice. 

5.  Memorandum  as  to  Electors  Entitled  to    Vote. 

Questions  have  arisen  as  to  the  right  of  those  who  are  placed  upon  the  Assessment 
Roll  under  the  farmers'  sons'  franchise,  or  as  income  voters,  to  vote  at  school  elections. 

The  provisions  contained  in  sections  57  and  60  of  the  Public  Schools  Act  have  been 
enlarged  by  sections  2  and  3  of  the  School  Act  of  1879,  so  as  to  comprise,  in  addition  to 
the  persons  entitled  to  vote  under  said  section  60,  every  person  named  upon  the  Voters' 
List  of  the  municipality,  and  whether  entitled  to  vote  at  municipal  elections,  or  at  elec- 
tions for  the  Legislative  Assembly,  but  the  same  condition  is  retained,  viz.  ;  that  those 
persons  who  become  entitled  to  vote,  as  being  on  the  Voters'  List,  shall  have  been  assessed 
for  and  have  paid  the  rate  imposed  for  Public  School  purposes  within  the  last  twelve 
months  in  the  ward,  town,  village  or  school  section  in  which  the  person  proposes  to  vote 
at  such  election. 

Before  the  passing  of  the  School  Act  of  1879,  the  elector  at  school  elections  must 
have  been  rated  on  the  Assessment  Roll  as  a  freeholder,  householder  or  tenant,  but  in  the 
declaration  provided  by  section  3  of  the  School  Act  of  1879,  and  which  is  in  substitution 
for  that  provided  by  the  52nd  and  60*h  sections  of  the  Public  Schools  Act,  the  elector  is 
not  required  to  do  more  than  to  declare  his  identity  with  the  person  whose  name  is  on  the 
Voters'  List,  or  that  he  has  been  rated  on  the  last  revised  Assessment  Roll,  and  that  he 
is  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  that  he  has  the  right  by  law  to  vote. 

The  effect  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of  1879,  is  to  extend  the  right  of  voting  in  school 
matters  to  all  persons  named  on  the  Voters'  List,  in  addition  to  those  formerly  entitled  by 
law,  and  this  therefore  necessarily  includes  voters  who  are  on  the  list  either  as  farmers' 
sons  or  as  income  voters. 
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The  20th  section  of  the  Assessment  Act  makes  it  clear  that  any  person  coming 
within  the  farmers'  sons'  franchise,  assessed  as  a  joint  owner,  as  such  becomes  liable  for 
school  rates,  and  when  paid  by  any  one  of  the  joint  owners  the  payment  is  payment  in 
law  by  each,  and  so  would  strictly  fulfil  the  condition  of  the  law  as  to  the  payment  of 
school  rates. 

When  the  school  rates  assessed  against  the  property,  in  respect  of  which  the  farmer's 
son's  name  is  on  the  Voter's  List,  have  been  paid  by  any  of  the  persons  assessed  as  joint 
owners,  such  farmer's  son  can  properly  take  the  declaration  prescribed,  that  he  has  the 
right  by  law  to  vote.  The  same  reasoning  would  also  apply  to  any  one  who  is  a  tenant 
or  occupant,  and  who  is  assessed  as  well  as  the  owner,  and  consequently  liable  for  school 
rates,  whether  he  or  the  owner  actually  pays  the  same. 

The  income  voter  would  also  be  entitled  to  vote,  should  he  have  been  assessed  for 
and  paid  a  school  rate  imposed  within  the  last  twelve  months,  and  he  could  in  such  cir- 
cumstances properly  make  the  declaration  that  he  had  the  right  by  law  to  vote. 

6.   Right  of  Farmers'  Sons  to    Vote. 

The  Farmers'  Sons'  Franchise  only  gives  a  vote  in  respect  of  the  property  out  of 
which  it  arises,  and  cannot  be  construed  to  give  a  vote  except  in  the  school  section  in 
which  such  property  is  actually  situate. 

There  are  farmers  who  own  village  lots  of  about  the  ralue  of  $10  each,  having  two 
or  three  sons  living  in  another  school  section,  but  who  came  into,  and  voted  at  the 
election  of  a  trustee  in  this  section,  and,  by  means  of  such  votes,  gave  the  trustee  elected 
his  majority. 

If  the  sons  of  these  farmers  did  not  appear  on  the  list  of  freeholders  and  householders 
for  the  school  section,  they  would  have  no  votes ;  and  if  on  the  Voters'  List  under  the 
farmers'  sons'  franchise,  this  could  only  have  been  in  respect  of  their  respective  fathers' 
farms,  which,  under  the  law,  must  at  least  represent  a  value  of  $200  for  the  farmer 
and  each  son  claiming  to  vote  in  respect  thereof. 

The  value  of  the  lots  referred  to,  at  the  most,  would  only  suffice  to  give  the  farmer 
himself  a  vote  as  an  assessed  freeholder  in  the  section. 

7.   On  Right  of  Freeholder  and  Tenant  to  Vote. 

The  freeholder  and  his  tenant  are  both  entitled  to  vote  if  assessed,  and  if  the  school 
tax  in  respect  of  the  property  has  been  paid ;  and  it  is  immaterial  whether  it  has  been 
paid  by  the  freeholder  or  the  tenant. 

8.  Municipal  Loan  Fund — Power  to  Borrow. 

The  power  of  the  trustees  to  borrow  money  from  the  township,  out  of  the  Municipal 
Loan  Fund  moneys,  is  provided  for  by  sections  93  to  96  of  the  Public  Schools  Act,  and 
96  provides  that  this  can  only  be  done  after  a  special  school  meeting. 

9.  Site  being  once  Chosen^  no  new  Meeting  Necessary. 

A  site  was  chosen  properly  for  new  school-house  on  22nd  April,  1879.  The  matter 
lay  in  abeyance  till  1881,  when  the  ratepayers  wanted  to  proceed.  On  this,  the  opinion 
was  given  that  the  resolution  of  the  meeting  of  1879  was  still  in  force  as  to  the  selection 
•of  the  school  site,  and  that  the  resolution  of  the  recent  annual  meeting  to  approve  the 
project  is  a  sufficient  compliance  with  sub-section  3  of  section  29  of  the  Public  Schools 
Act  of  1879.' 

10.  The  Majority  May  Decide  as  to  New  School  House. 

The  majority  referred  to  is  that  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  ratepayers,  called  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  the  proposal  of  the  trustees  for  building,  and  if  such  meeting 
is  properly  summoned  the  action  of  the  majority  will  legally  bind  all  other  ratepayers. 

11.   Penalty  for  Illegal  Vote — when  not  Recoverable. 

In  a  new  section  where  several  new  residents  became  proprietors  in  October,  not 
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being  included  on  the  Assessment  Roll,  they  attended  the  Annual  Meeting  (28th  Dec, 
1881)  and  voted.  Irregularities  occasioned  the  meeting  to  be  set  aside.  It  was  followed 
by  a  special  meeting  on  11th  January,  prior  to  which  the  parties  were  assessed,  having 
already  paid  the  taxes  for  1881.  Having  acted  in  good  faith  they  are  not  liable  to  penalty 
under  the  Public  Schools  Act,  sec.  244. 

12.  Re-consideration  of  Question  of  School  Site. 

It  appears  that  if,  in  the  actual  selection  of  the  site  authorized  by  the  meeting  of 
the  ratepayers,  manifest  inconvenience  would  arise,  the  Trustees  would  be  justified  in 
asking  a  new  meeting  of  the  ratepayers  for  re-consideration. 

13.  Assent  of  Ratepayers  necessary,  where  Additional  Land  required  for  School  Site. 

Any  money  required  to  be  raised  or  borrowed  for  the  acquisition  of  additional  land 
for  the  School  Site,  would  appear  to  the  Minister  to  come  within  the  requirements  of 
Section  29,  of  the  Act  of  1879,  and  to  require  the  assent  of  the  ratepayers. 

14.  Proposal  to  Build — Particulars  required  for  approval  of  School  Meeting. 

By  the  3rd  sub-section  of  section  29  of  the  School  Act  of  1879,  in  the  case  of  rural 
School  Sections,  the  Trustees  are  prohibited  from  borrowing,  or  buying,  or  collecting  any 
rate  for  any  sum  of  money  for  the  erection  of  a  School-house,  unless  a  proposal  for  the 
same  has  been  first  submitted  to  and  approved  of  by  the  duly  qualified  school  electors  of 
the  Section. 

Such  a  proposal  necessarily  includes  information  as  to  the  plan  and  specifications,  as 
to  the  amount  of  money  proposed  to  be  expended  and  the  mode  of  raising  the  same,  and 
the  period  within  which  any  debt  to  be  contracted  is  to  be  repayable,  also  the  rate  of 
interest  to  be  provided  for. 

15.  A  Meeting  to  select  a  School  site  can  refer  the  matter  to  Arbitrators  unanimously- 

appointed. 

The  first  meeting  was  inoperative  and  also  the  second  in  consequence  of  the  failure 
to  appoint  arbitrators  as  expressly  required  by  Section  121  of  the  Public  Schools  Act. 
This  condition  was  first  fulfilled  at  the  third  meeting,  when  the  Arbitrators  were  duly 
appointed  and  their  award  will  be  valid  and  legally  settle  the  new  site,[on  which  only  the 
School-house  can  be  lawfully  erected. 

16.  When  Ratepayers  Refuse  to  Assent  to  erection  of  School-house — Liability  of  Trustees* 

The  School  Corporation  is  liable  to  provide  adequate  accommodation  and  if  the  rate- 
payers are  not  willing  to  assent  to  the  borrowing  of  money  for  the  erection  of  a  School- 
house  the  Trustees  can  lawfully  rent  a  building  for  this  purpose,  and  would  probably  be 
compelled  to  do  so  upon  an  application  for  mandamus  by  any  ratepayer  of  the  Section.. 


II. — Powers  and  Duties  op  Township  Boards  and  Rural  Trustees,  with  Respect  to- 
School  Accommodation  and  Property,  and  also  as  to  the  General  Manage- 
ment op  School  Affairs. 

1.  Arbitrators  are  Allowed  to  Decide  According  to  their  own  Judgment. 

In  arbitration,  the  finding  of  the  Arbitrators  cannot  be  reviewed  or  questioned  by 
any  Court,  except  for  fraud  or  admitted  mistake,  and  they  are  at  full  liberty  to  decide 
according  to  what  is  right  and  just  in  their  judgment,  and  are  not  bound  by  any  strict 
rule  of  law  as  to  weight  of  evidence  or  otherwise. 
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2.  School  Arbitrators  and  Referees  are  Exempt  from  any  Oath  of  Office  — May  settle  costs  oj 

Parties. 

Referees,  valuators  or  arbitrators,  under  the  Public  Schools  Act,  dern  e  their  author- 
ity from  the  By-laws  appointing  them  and  do  not  require  to  take  any  oath  of  office,  nor 
is  any  such  condition  imposed  upon  them. 

So  far  as  cases  come  within  Section  85,  the  valuators  have  the  fullest  jurisdiction  to 
adjust,  in  an  equitable  manner,  all  rights  and  claims  consequent  up  >n  any  action  under  a 
by-law  of  the  township,  and  if  individual  ratepayers  are  entitled  to  equitable  considera- 
tion, in  the  judgment  of  the  valuators,  they  may  award  this  and  determine  by  whom  the 
same  shall  be  settled. 

It  would  follow  that  if  in  their  judgment  costs  or  witness  fees  are  necessary  to  do 
justice,  they  can  properly  so  decide. 

3.    Vacant  Land  of  a  Church  not  in  Use  may  be  taken  Jor  School  Site. 

Vacant  land  owned  by  Trustees  for  a  church  was  required  as  an  addition  to  the 
playground  of  the  school  and  being  unoccupied  for  church  purposes,  the  question  is 
whether  it  is  within  any  of  the  exceptions  which  would  preclude  the  School  Trustees 
acquiring  it  by  compulsory  proceeding  under  the  Public  Schools  Act,  if  the  legal  owners 
refused  to  sell. 

The  Trustees  for  the  church  are  "  owners "  within  the  meaning  of  the  Public 
Schools  Act,  and  the  proper  notice  can  be  served  upon  them,  and  they  can  make  a  good 
title  to  the  school  site  by  a  conveyance  if  they  agree,  otherwise  it  may  be  acquired 
through  an  award,  which  when  registered  would  be  a  good  title  itself. 

4.  Exception  of  Orchard,  etc.,  as  Site. 

It  appears  from  the  letter  and  accompanying  diagram,  that  the  Trustees  are  able  to 
secure  a  site  from  the  owner  on  one  side  of  the  travelled  road,  sixty-six  feet  wide,  but 
that  this  site  would  be  within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  orchard  owned  by  another  person 
upon  the  other  side  of  this  travelled  road,  and  the  question  is  whether  the  consent  of  such 
owner  is  necessary. 

Section  123  of  the  Public  Schools  Act  has  reference  to  this  state  of  circumstances 
only,  namely,  when  the  owner  of  the  land  selected  for  a  School  Site  refuses  to  sell  the 
same  or  demands  an  unreasonable  price.  In  such  a  case  arbitrators  may  be  appointed  to 
value  the  same  and  upon  tendering  of  the  amount  the  land  can  be  taken  and  used  by  the 
Trustees. 

Sub-section  4  contains  a  limitation  on  the  exercise  of  this  authority,  when  the  pro- 
posed site  is  within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  orchard  of  the  owner  of  such  proposed  site 
should  he  refuse  his  consent. 

This  appears  to  the  Minister  to  apply  expressly  to  the  orchard  of  the  owner  of  the 
site  selected,  but  not  to  the  orchard  of  any  other  owner  of  lands  in  the  Township. 

His  opinion  therefore  is  that  the  owner  of  the  orchard  across  the  travelled  road  from 
the  School-house  has  no  valid  legal  ground  for  objecting  to  the  erection  of  the  School- 
house  on  the  proposed  site  selected  from  the  other  owner. 

5.  Neglect  of  Trustees. 

Besides  the  application  for  a  mandamus  in  case  of  neglect  of  the  Trustees  to  erect 
the  required  School-house  and  open  School  therein,  any  ratepayer  may  proceed  against 
them  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  penalties,  on  account  of  their  refusing  and  neglect- 
ing to  perform  the  duties  of  their  office  under  Section  237  of  the  Public  Schools  Act. 

6.  Protection  against  Nuisance. 

A  Trustee  Corporation  can  lay  an  information  before  any  Magistrate  against  the 
owner  of  the  cheese  factory  for  what  is  a  public  nuisance,  and  for  which,  if  proved,  the 
said  owner  should  be  heavily  fined  by  the  Court  of  General  Sessions  of  the  peace. 
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If  the  facts  are  as  stated,  the  remedy  can  be  made  effectual  by  repeated  convictions, 
should  the  nuisance  not  be  abated. 

There  is  also  the  further  remedy  by  an  injunction  and  damages  in  the  High  Court  of 
Justice. 

7.  As  to  Fences  of  School  Site. 

(1)  The  Trustees  were  justified  in  raising  the  legal  question  as  to  the  liability  of 
their  Corporation,  and  are  therefore  entitled  to  be  indemnified  for  their  costs. 

Trustees  should,  however,  take  care  not  to  give  any  occasion  for  any  other  suit ; 
it  having  been  decided  by  the  Judge  that  they  were  liable  to  the  whole  expense  of  keep- 
ing up  and  maintaining  the  fence  between  the  Trustees'  property  and  that  adjoining. 
Unless  they  do  this,  and  by  their  neglect  put  the  ratepayers  to  any  expense,  they 
could  be  compelled  to  refund  the  costs  personally. 

The  decision  of  the  Judge  was  that  the  Line  Fence  Act  of  Ontario  does  not  apply 
to  school  ground,  and  this  is  probably  a  correct  view  of  the  law.  The  Minister  does  not 
therefore  consider  this  a  matter  for  an  appeal  by  him. 

(2)  The  opinion  has  since  been  definitely  formed  by  the  Minister  that  the  Line  Fence 
Act  has  no  application  to  property  occupied  for  school  sites,  which  require  fencing,  in- 
applicable to  that  which  is  subject  to  the  Line  Fences  Act,  and  the  jurisdiction  conferred 
thereby  on  fence  viewers. 

The  Minister  is  therefore  of  opinion  that  School  Trustees  are  obliged  to  fence,  and 
to  maintain  in  good  repair,  the  fence  surrounding  their  school  grounds,  and  cannot  call 
on  the  fence  viewers,  or  take  any  other  advantage  of  the  Line  Fences  Act,  so  as  to  com- 
pel the  adjoining  proprietor  to  contribute  to  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  school  fence. 

8.  Payment  of  Compensation  for  Site  to  County  Treasurer,  when  good  title  unattainable. 

The  133rd  Section  applies  to  any  case,  whether  the  compensation  is  either  agreed 
upon  between  the  Trustees  and  the  owner  in  possession,  or  whether  such  compensation 
has  been  settled  by  arbitration  ;  the  effect,  therefore,  is  to  authorize  the  Trustees  to  de- 
posit the  amount  of  the  compensation  with  the  County  Treasurer,  or  in  such  other  manner 
as  may  be  directed,  with  interest  for  six  months,  together  with  a  certified  copy  of  the 
proposed  conveyance  from  the  owner  to  the  Trustees.  This  will  constitute  a  good  title 
to  the  Trustees  as  against  all  persons  interested,  including  the  mortgagees.  The  convey- 
ance itself  should  be  registered  in  the  Registry  Office,  as  provided  in  section  133.  The 
Minister  would  recommend  that  the  payment  of  the  compensation  should  be  made  to  the 
County  Treasurer. 

9.   Trustees  failing  to  engage  Teachers  liable  to  penalty. 

Under  Section  102  of  the  Public  Schools  Act,  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  School 
Trustees  to  contract  for  and  employ  teachers  for  their  school  sections,  and  if  they  fail  in 
such  necessary  duty,  they  are  liable  to  be  proceeded  against  before  any  Justice  of  the 
Peace  by  any  two  ratepayers  under  section  237  of  the  Public  Schools  Act,  and  so  on  from 
time  to  time  until  this  duty  is  fully  discharged. 

It  will  be  no  justification  for  them  to  show  that  they  could  not  secure  a  teacher  at 
the  small  sum  of  $200,  as  offered  by  them.  The  Minister  considers  the  neglect  of  these 
Trustees  to  have  been  so  injurious,  that  he  is  prepared  to  sustain  any  action  of  the  rate- 
payers against  them  in  the  premises. 

10.  Employment  of  unqualified  Teachers. — Liability  of  Trustees. 

If  the  Trustees  employ  a  teacher  not  possessing  any  lawful  qualification  they  should 
not  only  forfeit  their  right  to  any  share  of  the  Legislative  Grant,  but  also  to  the  County 
equivalent  and  any  taxes  levied  by  the  Township  Council  on  behalf  of  their  section. 
They  can  also  be  restrained  by  an  injunction  at  the  suit  of  any  ratepayer. 

11.  As  to  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Class  in  Public  Schools. 

The  Minister  had  this  question  placed  before  him  for  consideration  in  April,  1881, 
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in  the  case  of  Kingston  Public  School  Board  and  the  City  Council.  He  then  considered 
that,  under  sub-section  18,  of  section  104  of  the  Public  Schools  Act,  which  requires 
Public  School  Boards  to  provide  adequate  accommodation  for  all  children  of  school  age 
in  the  municipality,  and  (under  sub-section  24)  to  see  that  the  schools  under  their  charge 
are  conducted  according  to  the  authorized  Regulations,  it  would  follow  that  the  "Regu- 
lations of  1877,  establishing  the  programme  or  course  of  study  for  the  Public  Schools, 
and  prescribing  six  classes  and  the  subjects  to  be  taught  therein  respectively,  were  obli- 
gatory upon  School  Boards,  (excepting  in  rural  schools)  or  where  circumstances  would 
justify  the  Inspector  in  recommending  modifications  of  the  programme. 

Regulation  6  as  to  the  High  Schools,  chapter  5,  shows  that  it  is  at  the  option  of 
parents  of  pupils  whether  the  pupils  shall  enter  the  High  School  or  not  before  they  com- 
plete the  whole  programme  of  studies  in  the  Public  Schools.      (See  also  page  55.) 

The  Minister  considers  that  any  undue  efforts  to  withdraw  pupils  in  the  Public  Schools 
from  the  Fourth  Class  only  into  the  High  School  would  result  in  the  Fifth  or  Sixth 
Classes  being  given  up,  to  the  probable  injury  of  pupils  and  parents.  This  question  has 
since  been  settled  by  the  Regulations  of  the  31st  of  July,  1882,  by  which  the  programme 
or  course  of  study  in  Public  Schools  is  made  more  flexible,  according  to  the  schedule 
therewith,  as  far  as  the  circumstances  of  the  particular  school  will  allow,  and  while  it  is 
the  duty  of  all  School  Boards  and  Trustees  to  afford  efficient  instruction  in  the  essential 
subject  of  elementary  education,  prescribed  in  the  schedule  for  the  first  four  classes  of  the 
Public  Schools,  School  Boards  and  Trustees  are  at  liberty  to  consider  what  other  classes 
or  subjects  are  to  be  taken  as  obligatory  in  the  judgment  of  the  respective  Boards  and 
Trustees,  having  due  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  their  schools. 

12.   Purchase  of  Prize  Books. 

Since  the  Depository  has  ceased  to  be  a  branch  of  this  Department,  School  Trustees 
are  at  liberty  to  purchase  any  books  for  prizes  which  they  may  think  desirable. 

13.   Township  Board  and  Municipal  Council  can  each  appoint  an  Auditor. 

Inasmuch  as  Township  Boards  have  all  the  authority  of  Public  School  Boards  and  of 
Rural  School  Trustees,  they  can  exercise  the  power  of  appointing  two  Auditors,  and  there 
being  no  annual  meeting  at  which  another  Auditor  can  be  appointed,  it  would  be  within  the 
power  of  the  Municipal  Council  to  appoint  this  one. 

14.   Trustees  improperly  loan  School  Moneys. 

Where  trustees  have  improperly  loaned  moneys,  the  Inspector  has  no  jurisdiction 
under  section  194,  sub-section  11,  to  deal  with  the  charge. 

The  amount  in  question,  being  $330,  is  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  County  Court. 
The  most  complete  remedy  would  be  by  a  bill  in  Equity  at  the  instance  of  a  ratepayer, 
when  the  trustees  in  default  would  be  ordered  to  account  for  both  principal  and  interest. 
If  it  was  established  in  fact  that  the  provisions  of  the  225th  section  have  been  violated, 
the  general  law  which  governs  the  relation  of  all  trustees  would  also  apply. 

15.  Improper  Payment  by  Secretary-Treasurer. 

As  to  the  course  of  proceeding  requisite  for  compelling  the  late  treasurer  of  the  school' 
section  to  pay  over  to  the  trustees  the  amount  of  the  extra  tax  levied  for  the  purpose  of 
covering  his  expenses  of  contesting  the  validity  of  a  by-law  in  which  he  was  defeated,  the 
County  Court  Judge,  on  an  application  under  section  232  of  the  Public  Schools  Act,  could 
order  a  refund  to  the  trustees. 

16.   Time  for  applying  to  Municipal  Council. 

The  period  mentioned  in  section  79  of  the  Public  Schools  Act  for  an  application  by 
rural  trustees  to  the  Council  is  only  directory  and  not  a  condition,  and  therefore  the  school 
rates  on  the  collector's  roll  of  the  Township  can  be  legally  recovered  from  all  ratepayers 
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in  the  section  liable  to  pay  the   same,  and  any   objection  of  illegality  on  this  ground 
cannot  be  sustained. 

17.  Municipal  Council  liable    to  pay   over  School  Moneys  notwithstanding  a    Pending 

Dispute. 

Notwithstanding  any  pending  discussion,  the  Municipal  Council  is  bound  to  pay  over 
to  the  School  Board  all  moneys  provided  under  their  requisition  authorized  by  sub-section 
lCTof  section  104,  Public  Schools  Act. 

There  is  a  summary  mode  of  compelling  this  by  mandamus  on  application  to  one  of 
the  Superior  Court  Judges  sitting  in  Chambers. 

18.  Resolution  of  School  Meeting  assuming  the  liability  of  the  Trustees  for  a  Debt  to  a 

Teacher. 

The  ratepayers  are  quite  right  when  they  assume  the  liability  imposed  upon  the 
trustees  personally  by  the  Judge's  decision,  from  the  agreement  not  being  in  writing,  and 
this  should  be  acquiesced  in  without  further  question. 

19.  Refund  of  Taxes — illegal. 

On  a  person  leaving  his  farm,  it  is  proposed  to  remit  to  him  the  amount  of  taxes  paid 
by  him  for  the  school  building. 

The  trustees  have  no  legal  power  to  remit  any  school  taxes  which  have  been  actually 
paid.  This  is  a  matter  for  the  tenant  and  his  landlord  to  arrange  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  lease  between  them.  The  trustees  have  no  other  legal  duty  than  to  require  the 
township  clerk  to  make  the  requisite  assessment  upon  every  ratepayer,  and  if  they  should 
remit  any  taxes  properly  collectable  they  would  be  personally  liable. 

20.   Trustees  are  to  exercise  their  discretion  as  to  the  amount  of  Funds  required  for 

Current  Expenses. 

The  trustees  are  the  only  body  for  determining  the  extent  of  the  wants  of  their  school 
section  for  current  expenditure  year  by  year,  and  they  can  have  this  amount  collected 
through  the  municipal  machinery.  They  would  be  liable  to  refund  the  ratepayers  any 
improper  excess  in  the  amount  required,  but  are  entitled  to  exercise  such  discretion  as  would 
be  prudent  under  the  circumstances  as  to  the  probable  amount  required  in  each  year. 

21.  Assessment  of  an  undivided  lot  assessed  in  two  Sections. 

The  question  between  the  trustees  of  the  two  sections  as  to  the  application  of  the 
school  taxes  levied  on  an  undivided  lot  can  be  decided  by  a  suit  in  the  Division  Court 
between  the  trustees  of  the  two  sections. 

The  Township  Council  cannot  proceed  otherwise  than  according  to  the  Assessment 
Roll,  and  that  will  continue  to  govern  until  the  County  Judge  of  the  Division  Court  decides 
differently,  in  a  suit  brought  for  the  amount  of  the  taxes  which,  under  the  Assessment  Roll, 
have  been  appropriated  to  the  wrong  section. 

22.  All  Children  between  Seven  and  Thirteen  years  of  age  are  prima  facie  bound  to  attend 
the  Public  Schools — exceptions,  when  allowed. 

Any  such  excuse  for  children  not  attending  the  Public  School,  of  the  nature  referred 
to  in  this  letter,  to  the  effect  that  their  parents  are  teaching  them  at  home,  or  that  they 
are  being  taught  elsewhere,  is  no  legal  answer  to  the  demand  of  the  trustees. 

The  4th  Section  shows  that  the  only  exception  in  this  particular  is  where  such  child 
is  under  efficient  elementary  instruction  in  some  other  manner,  and  this  is  a  matter  of 
fact  which  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  are  competent  to  settle  upon  the  evidence  before 
them.  The  onus  of  proof  that  the  instruction  is  efficient  will  be  thrown  upon  the  parents 
of  the  children,  as  prima  facie  it  is  their  duty  to  see  that  their  children  attend  the  Public 
School  on  the  demand  of  the  trustees. 
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23.   Suspension  of  a  Pupil  cannot  be  for  an  Indefinite  Time. 

The  suspension  of  a  pupil  must  be  for  a  limited  and  reasonable  time,  and  the  trus- 
tees are  not  justified  in  depriving  the  child  for  an  indefinite  period  of  his  school  privi- 
leges, and  they  will  be  responsible  to  the  parent  in  damages  in  the  Division  Court  for 
any  unreasonable  deprivation  of  the  child's  schooling,  this  not  being  a  case  for  expulsion. 

24.   Trustees  cannot  legally  pay  School  Fees  of  Pupils  attending  in  another  Section, 

There  is  no  authority  under  which  trustees  can,  even  with  the  consent  of  a  majority 
of  the  ratepayers  at  a  special  meeting  duly  called  for  the  purpose,  assume  to  pay  any 
tuition  fee  for  children  of  the  Section  attending  the  Public  School  of  the  town. 

It  is  the  duty  of  trustees  to  provide  adequate  accommodation  for  children  of  all 
residents  in  their  Section. 

25.    What  Children  are  Resident. 

A  brother,  being  a  resident  ratepayer,  cannot  be  considered  as  standing  in  the  place 
of  the  parent,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  sister  his  been  more  than  a  year  with 
him.  The  question  is  one  of  fact  whether  she  is  or  is  not  a  resident  pupil,  which  would 
be  proved  by  her  being  shown  to  be  the  child  of  a  resident  ratepayer,  or  under  the  legal 
guardianship  of  such.  The  Minister  considers  that  the  sister  would  be  liable  to  pay  the 
school  fees  imposed  upon  non-resident  children,  and  that,  as  this  arises  by  implication,  a 
formal  demand  by  rate  bill  is  unnecessary.  The  liability  is  co-extensive  with  the  period 
during  which  she  may  have  been  deriving  any  benefit  from  the  school. 

26.   On  Right  of  the  Sisters  of  a  Ratepayer  to  Attend. 

The  question  of  the  right  of  two  sisters,  who  are  living  with  another  sister,  a  resi- 
dent, to  attend  the  Public  School  free,  depends  upon  whether  they  are  resident  or  not 
with  such  sister  in  the  true  relation  of  a  guardian.  If  their  father  is  living  elsewhere, 
then  they  must  be  considered  as  the  children  of  non-residents,  but  if  they  are  under  such 
sisters'  guardianship  in  fact,  in  place  of  their  father,  then  they  should  be  considered  as 
resident  children. 

27.   On  School  Census. 

The  express  provisions  of  the  School  Acts  of  1880  and  1881  for  taking  the  census, 
have  repealed  those  which  formerly  existed  for  the  like  purposes. 

28.  Case  of  Legal  Incapacity  of  a  Majority  of  Trustees, 

The  best  course  for  the  remaining  Trustee  is  to  consider  that  two  vacancies  exist, 
and  to  supply  these  at  the  next  annual  meeting.  Any  sums  paid  to  the  Trustees  for 
services  can  be  recovered  back  by  a  suit  at  the  instance  of  any  ratepayer,  in  the  Division 
Court. 

29.   Trusteed  Right  Forfeited  by  Non-attendance. 

The  two  sections — 17  and  38 — of  the  Public  Schools  Act  are  to  be  read  together,  and 
the  general  tenure  of  office  provided  for  in  section  17  is  necessarily  subject  to  the  condi- 
tion for  its  earlier  determination  in  the  state  of  things  provided  for  in  section  38,  and  by 
section  13  of  the  School  Act  of  1881. 

Absence  for  three  consecutive  months,  without  leave,  as  prescribed  by  section  38, 
avoids  the  office,  and  requires  no  further  act.  The  former  Trustee  can  assert  no  claim  to 
be  a  legal  Trustee,  and  the  further  cause  under  section  13  of  the  School  Act  of  1881  also 
avoids  the  election  ipso  facto. 

30.  School  Act  of  1881  Forbids  Sale  of  School  Site  by  a  Trustee  to  the  School  Corporation. 

The  effect  of  section  13  of  the  School  Act  of  1881  would  be  to  prevent  a  Public 
School  Trustee,  while  heading  office,  from  entering  into  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  the  school 
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site  to  the  corporation  of  which  he  is  a  Trustee.  The  exception  in  section  225  of  the 
Public  Schools  Act  is  abrogated  by  the  express  terras  of  section  13. 

It  is  only  in  cases  of  a  compulsory  proceeding  that  the  appointment  of  arbitrators 
becomes  necessary,  but  this  involves  a  proceeding  against  strangers,  and  not  a  case  where 
one  of  the  Trustees  himself  is  the  person  from  whose  land  the  school  site  is  to  be  taken. 

Any  practical  difficulty  can  be  overcome  if  this  land  is  actually  required  for  the  site,, 
by  the  Trustee  resigning  his  office  and  another  being  appointed  to  the  vacancy. 

31.  Remuneration  to  any  Trustee  is  Illegal  although  Voted  by  the  Ratepayers. 

The  language  of  section  13  of  the  School  Act  of  1881  is  large  enough  to  prohibit  the 
receipt,  by  the  Trustee,  of  the  sum  of  $20  voted  by  the  ratepayers  for  services  as 
secretary-treasurer  while  holding  the  office  of  School  Trustee.  The  payment  of  this  would, 
ipso  facto,  avoid  the  Trustee's  seat,  and  the  money  could  be  recovered  by  any  ratepayer. 

32.  School  Accommodation — Regulations  to  be  enforced  where  the  need  is  made  clear. 

The  regulations  of  the  Department  with  reference  to  school  accommodation  have  been 
made  more  flexible  than  the  former  regulations  on  this  subject,  but  only  to  protect  the 
school  sections  from  being  unduly  burdened  by  requirements  which  could  conveniently, 
and  without  detriment  to  the  pupils,  be  postponed  in  certain  cases. 

In  one  case  the  Minister  finds  from  the  Inspector's  statements,  that  the  area  of  the 
school  section  comprises  6,000  acres  of  the  best  land  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  and  that 
it  contains  150  children  of  school  age  ;  that  the  teacher  employed  receives  a  salary  of 
$460  ;  that  for  a  portion  of  1877  an  assistant  was  employed,  but  taught  in  the  same  room 
with  the  master.     The  average  attendance  for  two  years  shows  the  following  : — 

First  half,  1876,  average  number  in  attendance 68 

Second  half,  1876  "  " 72 

First  half,  1877,  "  "  76 

Second  half,  1877,  "  "  .-. 82 

This  establishes,  firstly,  the  necessity  of  a  second  or  assistant  teacher  ;  and,  secondly, 
the  necessary  accommodation  of  two  rooms,  and  the  Minister  is  rather  surprised  that  any 
of  the  ratepayers  should  have  made  any  complaint  when  the  Inspector  called  their  atten- 
tion to  those  matters. 

The  Minister's  conclusion  is  that  the  Inspector  is  quite  right  under  the  circumstances 
mentioned,  and  will  uphold  him  in  requiring  you  at  a  convenient  season  to  comply  with 
his  requests. 

33.  County  Council  Committee  has  no  power  to  direct  Trustees  to  build  a  second  School 
House,  but  the  Trustees  are  required  by  a  Court  to  do  so  if  necessary. 

The  only  jurisdiction  conferred  upon  the  committee  of  appeal  of  the  County  Council,, 
under  section  88,  is  to  review  the  action  of  the  Township  Council  in  respect  of  any  By-law 
for  the  formation,  division,  union,  or  alteration  of  school  sections  within  the  Township. 
The  Public  Schools  Act  makes  it  obligatory  upon  the  Trustees,  when  the  circumstances 
of  the  section  require  it,  to  build  or  rent  and  to  maintain  two  or  more  school  houses  in  the 
section.     See  sub-section  10,  of  section  102. 

A^Superior  Court  Judge  can,  in  Chambers,  grant  a  peremptory  mandamus  to  compel 
Trustees  to  do  so  on  proper  affidavits  sufficient  to  show  that  this  is  a  case  in  which  the 
Trustees  are  neglecting  their  statutory  duty. 


III.  Settlement  op  Boundaries. 
1.  Adjustment  of  Claim,  or  Alteration  of  Sections. 

The  words  of  the  85th  section  of  the  Public  Schools  Act  are  very  comprehensive,  and 
expressly  apply  to  the  competency  of  the  Township  Council   to  appoint  the   County  In- 
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spector  and  two  valuators  to  value  and  adjust  all  rights  and  claims  consequent  upon  the 
formation,  dissolution  or  alteration  of  any  union  school  section,  as  well  as  of  any  section 
in  the  township  itself. . 

2.   Jurisdiction  of  Valuators — Decision  of  Valuators  is  final. 

The  decision  of  the  valuators  is  conclusive,  and  cannot,  under  the  circumstances,  be 
disturbed  by  any  of  the  parties. 

3.   In  Union  Sections  no  appointment  of  Referees  can  be  made  after  the  withdrawal  by  the 
Township  of  its  portion  from  the  Union. 

As  to  whether  a  demand  can  be  made  for  the  first  time,  after  the  withdrawal  by  the 
Township  of  its  portion  from  the  union  with  the  village  has  actually  taken  place, — the 
140th  section  of  the  Public  Schools  Act  (as  well  as  the  17th  section  of  the  School  Act  of 
1879,  and  the  7th  section  of  the  School  Act  of  1880),  contemplates  a  disagreement  as  to 
the  terms  of  the  withdrawal  between  the  two  municipalities  concerned,  before  such 
actually  takes  place  on  the  first  Monday  of  January  following  after  that  period  ;  and  it 
is  too  late  then  for  either  municipality  to  assume  to  appoint  a  referee,  there  being  no  basis 
on  which  he  can  act.  Either  municipality  can  properly,  therefore,  refuse  to  appoint  a 
referee  or  otherwise  recognize  the  appointment  by  the  other. 

4.    When  within  the  same  Township. 

Any  By-law  passed  by  the  Township  Council  under  the  authority  conferred  by  section 
81  of  the  Public  Schools  Act,  would  be  legal,  notwithstanding  that  it  contained  no  pro- 
vision under  section  85  for  appointing  valuators  to  adjust  and  value  the  claims  arising 
in  consequence  of  any  division  of  the  school  section.  Any  omission  to  do  so  can  be 
supplied  by  the  appointment  of  valuators  by  the  Council  within  a  reasonable  time,  either 
by  resolution  or  by-law. 

5.  Expense  oj  Appeal  to  Committee  of  County  Council. 

The  County  Council  would  be  liable  for  the  payment  of  the  expense  of  the  committee 
appointed  by  them  in  pursuance  of  their  duty,  under  the  88th  section  of  the  Public  Schools 
Act,,  upon  the  principle  that  when  a  statutory  duty  is  to  be  imposed  upon  such  a  body  it 
cannot  refuse  to  discharge  it,  and  consequently  must  provide  the  necessary  means  directed 
for  this  purpose,  namely,  "a  committee  of  competent  persons." 

The  County  Council  is  therefore  liable  to  any  expense  attending  this,  including  the 
personal  remuneration  of  the  committee. 

Sub-section  2,  of  section  190,  has  no  application  whatever  to  such  appeal,  but  refers 
to  other  duties  of  the  School  Inspector. 

6.    When  an  Appeal  does  not  lie  to  the  County  Council. 

If  the  Township  Council  neglects  or  refuses  to  act,  as  it  appears  from  the  proceedings 
which  have  taken  place,  that  neither  Trustees  nor  Inspector  ever  requested  the  Township 
Council  in  writing  to  take  any  such  proceeding  as  the  committee  of  the  County  Council 
has  assumed  to  deal  with,  its  determination  is  altogether  void,  as  having  been  made  on  a 
matter  in  respect  of  which  it  has  no  jurisdiction.  r>hu«-  ™nS*J 

All  that  section  82  authorizes  to  be  appealed  to  such  committee,  is  the  neglect  or  re- 
fusal of  the  Township  Council  in  any  proceeding,  at  the  request  in  writing  of  the  Trustees 
or  Inspector,  and  the  88th  section  is  equally  explicit  in  defining  this  neglect  or  refusal  of 
the  Township  Council  to  be  "on  application  being  made  to  it  by  the  Trustees  or  Inspector." 

The  proceeding  being  void  ab  initio,  and  the  determination  of  the  committee  a  nullity, 
the  Minister  has  no  authority  to  confirm  it.  It  is,  however  open  to  the  parties  to  begin 
again. 

7.  By-law  to  withdraw  Lots  from  a  School  Section  must  add  them  to  another  Section. 

The  Minister  considers  the  by-law  of  the  Township  Council  to  be  illegal  in  assuming 
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to  withdraw  certain  lots  from  a  school  section,  and  omitting  to  place  them  in  another 
section  ;  these  lots  are  still  within  it,  and  the  Trustees  have  a  right  to  demand  from  the 
Township  Council,  and  to  sue  them  for  such  school  rates  as  should  have  been  collected  from 
such  lots. 

8.   Question  as  to  true  line — a  Fence  being  wrongly  placed  Twenty  years  since. 

The  ownership  of  the  Trustees  is  similar  to  that  of  any  other  corporation,  public  or 
private,  and  is  governed  by  the  statute  of  limitations  as  private  persons  now  are.  The 
legal  title  of  a  street  or  public  square  is  in  the  Crown,  although  the  possession  may  be  in 
the  Municipality,  and  the  legal  maxim,  nullum  tempus  occurrit  regi  applies,  that  is,  that 
time  does  not  run  against  the  title  of  the  Crown. 


IV. — Union  School  Divisions. 
1.  School  Population  not  a  Basis  of  Distribution  in  Union  Sections. 

This  question  is  now  governed  by  section  3  of  the  School  Act  of  1880,  and  while 
this  authorizes  an  agreement  between  the  Councils  of  the  respective  municipalities  being 
made  on  or  before  1st  August  in  any  year,  yet  it  is  an  agreement  for  an  equalized  basis 
of  assessment  which  otherwise  would  have  to  be  settled  by  the  referees  provided  for  by 
this  section. 

The  only  legal  basis  for  school  rates  which  this  section  recognizes  is  that  of  an 
equalized  assessment,  and  any  other  which  might  be  adopted  would  be  invalid  if  disputed 
by  any  municipality  concerned. 

2.    Union  Section — Allowance  to  Township  which  provides  Funds  by  its  own  Investments' 

As  to  the  principle  of  assessment  which  should  govern  in  the  respective  portions  of 
a  union  school  section  composed  of  parts  of  townships  in  two  separate  counties,  the 
School  Act  of  1880,  43  V.  c.  32  (page  93  of  O.  S.),  s.  3,  makes  clear  provision  for  arriving 
at  an  equalized  basis  of  assessment  upon  which  the  school  rate  is  to  be  levied  by  the 
municipal  officials  of  each  township  municipality  in  which  portions  of  the  union'  are 
respectively  situate.  Under  sub-section  2  the  clerk  of  each  municipality  is  required 
to  place  upon  the  Collector's  roll  of  his  municipality  the  amount  which,  acccording  to  this 
equalization,  is  to  be  contributed  as  its  share,  but  if,  as  a  fact,  the  township  or  the  school 
section  has  funds  invested  for  school  purposes,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Clerk  to  deduct 
so  much  of  the  interest  upon  these  funds  as  would  be  available  to  the  section  for  this 
purpose  before  placing  the  rate  upon  the  Municipal  Collector's  Roll,  which  would  then 
represent  a  rate  reduced  by  such  interest.  The  union  as  such  is  not  entitled  to  the  benefit 
of  school  funds  belonging  to  the  other  township  or  section  under  the  Municipalities  or 
Surplus  Distribution  Acts. 

3.   On  Dissolution  of  Union — Formation  of  Section  with  less  than  the  Required  Area. 

When,  from  special  circumstances,  it  becomes  necessary  to  form  a  school  section 
where  there  is  not  the  full  number  of  fifty  resident  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
sixteen,  as  directed  by  sub-section  one  (a)  of  section  seventy-eight  of  the  Public  Schools 
Act,  yet  if,  in  the  judgment  of  the  township  council,  the  school  interests  of  these  portions 
could  be  best  secured  by  their  being  erected  into  a  new  section,  this  would  justify  the 
Minister  in  confirming  the  by-law  under  the  provisions  of  section  eight  of  the  School  Act 
of  1880. 

When  confirmed,  the  by-law  would  be  absolutely  legal  and  valid  and  no  Court  would 
have  any  jurisdiction  to  question  the  same. 

Any  objection  upon  the  ground  of  the  number  of  children  being  less  than  fifty  does 
not  prevent  the  township  council  exercising  its  general  duty  and  jurisdiction  in  regard 
to  school  sections  within  the  township,  and  at  the  utmost  such  an  objection  might  afford 
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grounds  for  moving  to  quash  the  by-law  before  the  Minister's  confirmation,  but  not  after 
this  had  been  obtained. 

4.   A  Township  Council  may  add  part  of  a  School  Section,  without  its  consent,  to  a  Union 
School  Division  if  the  Municipalities  to  which  the  Union  belongs  are  Consenting  Parties. 

It  is  competent  for  the  municipal  councils  of  a  village  and  township  to  unite  a 
portion  of  a  school  section  with  the  village  for  school  purposes,  under  the  provisions  of 
section  137  of  the  Public  Schools  Act,  having  regard  to  the  provisions  thereof  as  amended 
by  the  third  section  of  the  School  Act  of  1880,  and  clearly  set  forth  and  explained  in 
paragraph  seven  of  the  Minister's  Memorandum  upon  the  different  questions  connected 
with  Union  School  Sections  and  divisions. 

5.   Formation  of  Union  Sections  from  parts  of  Different  Counties. 

Where  the  union  relates  to  township  municipalities  lying  within  two  counties  the 
inspector  of  each  county  under  sub-section  three  of  section  137  of  the  Public  Schools  Act 
is  necessary  to  constitute  a  legal  tribunal  thereunder. 

The  senior  county  court  judge,  to  be  added  in  case  of  an  even  number,  is  to  be 
determined  by  priority  of  his  original  appointment  or  commission. 

Each  township  council  is  liable  to  pay  its  own  referee,  and  the  county  council  that 
of  its  inspector  and  also  of  its  county  judge,  if  he  is  selected  under  the  sub-section  of 
section  137. 

6.  Part  of  Union  Section  may  be  Withdrawn — A  Petition  of  Majority  in  such  Part — A  By- 
law should  Provide  for  Attaching  the  Part  Withdrawn  to  another  Section  or  Establish- 
ing it  as  a  Section. 

(1)  The  petition,  which  is  a  necessary  condition  to  support  the  by-law  of  the  town- 
ship council  for  withdrawing  part  of  the  township  from  the  union,  is  required  to  be  that 
of  a  majority  of  the  ratepayers  of  the  portion  proposed  to  be  so  withdrawn  and  not  of  the 
whole  portion  united. 

(2)  The  by-law  is  effectual  for  withdrawing  such  part  of  the  township  from  the 
union,  and  would  take  effect  on  the  1st  January  following  its  passing,  but  it  should  have 
also  provided  for  attaching  the  part  withdrawn  to  some  other  section  of  the  township. 

It  is  competent  for  the  council  now  to  pass  an  independent  by-law  for  this  purpose 
before  the  1st  May  next,  which  would  take  effect  on  and  after  the  25th  December  next ; 
but  it  would  not  be  competent  for  the  new  council  to  repeat  the  former  by-law  so  as  to 
restore  the  part  withdrawn  to  the  former  union. 

It  is  competent,  moreover,  for  both  township  councils  to  agree  for  the  re-union  of 
this  part  with  the  former  union,  by  by-law  to  be  passed  before  the  1st  October  next,  taking 
effect  on  the  1st  January  following. 


Y. — Public  School  Assessments. — Debentures. — Collections. 

1.  Liability  for  Uncollected  Rates — Negligence. 

As  to  the  liability  of  ratepayers  whose  taxes  for  the  year  1881  have  been  allowed  to 
remain  unpaid,  the  Minister  is  clearly  of  opinion  that  if  these  taxes  were  legally  imposed 
so  as  to  be  legally  payable  in  that  year,  they  continue  to  be  a  debt  against  the  ratepayers, 
and  recoverable  as  such  for  any  period  not  exceeding  six  years. 

The  Trustees  of  every  School  Board  are  also  personally  responsible  for  any  loss  of 
money  which  is  caused  by  any  neglect  of  their  official  duty. 

2.   Correction  of  Error. 

It  is  competent  for  the  Council  to  correct  the  errors  which  occurred  in  1880  in  rais- 
ing the  school  rates  for  that  year  by  making  the  requisite  deduction  from  Section  9  and 
adding  to  Section  No.  11,  in  adjusting  the  amount  to  be  allowed  for  the  school  rates  of 
1881,  and  amending  the  assessment  and  collector's  roll  accordingly. 
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3.  Application  of  an  Amount  Wrongfully  Levied  by  the  Trustees. 

The  proper  course  for  the  Trustees  to  pursue,  is  to  take  the  requisite  steps  for 
obtaining  the  approval  of  the  ratepayers  to  the  total  expenditure  required  for  the  new 
school,  and  then  to  obtain  a  loan  by  debentures  through  the  Township  Council.  The 
material  on  hand  can  then  be  paid  for  from  the  debentures,  but  otherwise  the  Trustees 
would  become  personally  liable. 

As  it  appears  that  $400  have  been  collected  without  authority,  and  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  Trustees,  the  proposal  at  the  meeting  of  the  ratepayers  should  include  their  sanction 
of  this  amount,  as  if  legally  raised  and  on  hand  for  this  purpose ;  and  then  to  require  the- 
Township  Council  to  raise  only  the  balance  required. 

4.   Collection  of  Arrears — Liability  of  Township  Council — Fees  of  Arbitrators. 

The  Township  Council  is  liable  to  the  School  Trustees  in  case  of  any  default  on^the 
part  of  their  collector  in  the  collection  of  school  rates,  and  if  it  is  a  fact  that  they  have 
allowed  any  ratepayer's  taxes  to  remain  uncollected,  the  School  Trustees  can  sue  the 
Township  Corporation  in  the  Division  Court.  In  default  of  the  Trdftees  acting,  a  rate- 
payer could  probably  compel  both  Trustees  and  Township  Council  to  do  their  duty,  in  one 
suit  in  the  Division  Court. 

So  far  as  any  ratepayers  are  over-charged,  they  would  have  a  right  to  a  return  of 
such  over-payment. 

Where  an  arbitration  is  properly  resorted  to,  in  which  the  Inspector  is  one,  he 
is  entitled,  under  Sec.  190  of  the  Public  Schools  Act,  to  the  same  remuneration  per  diem 
for  the  time  employed  as  the  members  of  the  Municipal  Council  at  council  meetings.  The 
Arbitrators'  fees  should  not  exceed  $2  per  day,  and  with  travelling  expenses  actually 
paid  would  be  reasonable,  but  there  is  nothing  to  justify  any  mileage  charge  if  not 
actually  expended,  and  if  the  case  of  more  than  one  school  had  to  be  considered,  then"  the 
charge  for  such  should  be  regulated  by  the  time  employed. 

The  Arbitrators'  fees  should  under  no  circumstances  exceed  those  fixed  by  statute 
for  the  Public  School  Inspector,  namely  that  of  the  members  of  the  Municipal  Council 
per  diem. 

5.  In  Unorganized  Township — No  Authority  to  Sell  Lands  for  School  Tax — Distress  War- 

rant— Limit  to  Collector's  Power. 

It  appears  that  as  Chaffey  is  an  unorganized  Township,  there  is  no  Municipal  Clerk 
to  whom  the  return  of  uncollected  taxes  can  be  made,  and  the  Minister  does  not  find  any 
provision  in  the  School  Act  which  would  authorize  Trustees  themselves  to  sell  lands- 
under  their  warrant. 

In  executing  a  Distress  Warant  the  collector  Has  no  right  to  break  open  any  door 
forcibly  to  levy  for  taxes ;  but  if  he  can  enter  quietly  in  any  way,  it  would  not  be  a 
breach  of  the  law. 

6.  On  Exemption  for  Indigence — Collector's  Liability — Information  for  Assessor  in  case 

of  a  Union — Collection  of  Arrears. 

(a)  The  Township  Council  has  no  power  to  exempt  indigent  persons  from  school 
taxes,  but  this  jurisdiction  rests  in  the  Trustees  under  sub-section  5  of  Section  103  of  the 
Public  Schools  Act.  Their  resolution  to  this  effect  would  bind  the  Township  Council 
and  its  officers. 

(b)  The  collector  is  entitled  to  be  paid  by  his  own  township.  A  registered  letter 
would  be  at  his  own  risk,  but  such  risk  practically  would  be  infinitesimal. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  a  Union,  the  township  applying  to  another  township  for  its  pro- 
portion of  taxes  should  furnish  all  such  information  as  would  enable  such  township  to 
ascertain  whether  the  demand  is  justifiable,  and  this  would  involve  a  statement  of  all 
particulars  needed  for  ascertaining  this.  Until  then  the  township  called  upon  can 
properly  refuse  taking  any  action. 

(d)  In  case  of  any  arrears  of  school  taxes  not  collected,  the  Township  Council  would 
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have  authority  to  collect  them,  and,  if  necessary,  place  them  on  the  collector's  roll  for  the 
following  year. 

7.   On  Remedy  where  Assessment  is  Made  in  Wrong  Name. 

The  proper  course  would  be  to  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Revision  in  case  the  assessors 
should  assess  the  property  in  any  other  name  than  that  of  the  true  owner,  but  if  this  is 
not  done  then  the  collector  must  be  governed  by  his  roll,  which  would  correspond  with 
the  assessment. 

8.   Conditions  oj  Loan — Repayments. 

By  sub-section  4  of  section  29  of  the  School  Act  of  1879  (42  V.,  Chapter  34)  the  power 
of  Municipal  Councils  for  issuing  debentures  for  any  loan  of  money  for  school  purposes, 
was  extended  so  that  debentures  may  be  for  a  term  not  exceeding  20  years,  as  the  Muni- 
cipal Council  might  think  fit ;  and  the  Council  may  also  in  its  discretion  make  the  principal 
repayable  by  annual  or  other  instalments,  as  provided  by  section  332  of  the  Municipal 
Act. 

The  By-law  is,  therefore,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Minister,  correct  in  providing  for  the 
raising  of  annual  sums  by  way  of  principal,  in  addition  to  the  interest,  according  to  the 
claim  appearing  in  the  second  recital  of  the  By-law  sent  him. 

There  is,  however,  an  objection  to  the  annual  payments  for  principal  and  interest 
being  so  unequal  in  the  later  years. 

Section  332  is  express  in  requiring  that  the  annual  payments  for  principal  and 
interest  should  be  nearly  equal  in  their  aggregate  amounts,  and  this  objection,  the 
Minister  considers,  would  be  fatal. 

The  By-law  should  be  repealed  and  a  new  one  introduced,  with  total  amounts  in  each 
year  as  nearly  equal  as  may  be. 

9.   Authority  to  Raise  a  Certain  Sum — Also  Covers  the  Necessary  Interest  Payments. 

The  resolution  carried  at  the  public  meeting  of  the  ratepayers  of  the  section,  held  on 
the  6th  March  last,  in  which  the  Trustees  are  instructed  to  raise  and  expend  a  sum  on 
capital  account,  not  exceeding  $3,600,  for  a  new  school  house,  authorizes  also  whatever 
interest  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  give  effect  to  the  further  resolution  under  which 
such  amount  of  $3,600  was  to  be  extended  over  a  period  of  three  years,  by  issuing  deben- 
tures of  the  township. 

The  Minister  thinks  that  the  authority  to  raise  the  full  sum  of  $3,600  of  capital  by 
such  debentures,  and  to  make  them  payable  with  interest,  is  free  from  legal  question. 

10.   Township  Council  to  Provide  Funds. 

The  Township  Council  is  bound,  upon  the  requisition  of  the  School  Trustees,  pro- 
vided that  they  have  the  approval  of  the  duly  qualified  school  electors  under  sub-section 
3  of  the  29th  section  of  the  School  Act  of  1879,  to  provide  the  amount  of  money  which  the 
trustees  require  by  virtue  of  the  authority  given  by  sub-sections  9-10  of  section  78  of  the 
School  Act. 

11.  Premium  as  well  as  Principal  of  School  Debentures  Belongs  to  School  Corporation. 

The  Minister  has  considered  the  questions  as  to  whether  the  Municipal  Council,  as 
such,  or  the  School  Corporation,  is  entitled  to  any  premium  which  may  be  realized  upon 
the  debentures  of  the  township,  issued  for  school  purposes,  and  upon  the  security  of 
school  rates  liable  for  the  payment  of  principal  and  interest  of  such  debentures.  The 
proceeds,  whether  in  excess  of  par  or  under,  strictly  belong  to  the  School  Corporation, 
and  the  Municipal  Corporation  is  merely  their  agent  in  giving  legal  shape  to  the  transac- 
tion. 
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VI. — Cities,  Towns,  and  Villages. 

1.  Public  School  Trustee  in  City,  Town,  or  Village  may  Resign. 

A  Public  School  Trustee  can  resign  his  position  as  one  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
and  if  his  resignation  is  accepted  by  the  Board  there  will  be  a  legal  vacancy  under  sub- 
section 10  of  section  7  of  the  School  Act  of  1879. 

2.  Audit  of  Village  School  Accounts — Expense. 

The  proper  Auditors  of  the  School  accounts  in  Cities,  Towns,  and  Villages  are  the 
Auditors  required  to  be  appointed  under  the  Municipal  Act,  Sections  254  to  258. 

Inasmuch  as  the  School  rates  are  required  to  be  collected  as  other  Municipal  taxes 
by  the  Municipal  Collector,  without  expense  to  the  School  Board,  the  auditing  of  so  much 
of  his  collections  as  represent  School  rates,  and  which  it  is  his  duty  to  pay  to  the  Village 
Treasurer,  will  come  within  the  accounts  required  to  be  examined  by  the  Auditors  under 
Section  255  of  the  Municipal  Act. 

It  is  also  competent  for  the  School  Board  to  employ  the  Village  Treasurer,  or  to 
appoint  their  own  Treasurer  as  they  may  think  tit  in  their  discretion. 

3.   Municipal  Clerk  as  School  Treasurer — Security. 

The  objection  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Municipal  Council  also  acting  as  Treasurer  for  the 
School  Board,  inasmuch  as  he  cannot  himself  be  the  custodian  of  his  own  bond  of  security, 
can  be  readily  got  over  by  a  resolution  of  the  Public  School  Board  requiring  his  bond  to 
be  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Municipality. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Municipal  Council  is  not  disqualified  from  acting  also  as  Treasurer 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  custody  of  the  bond  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  Municipality 
under  the  authority  of  the  Public  School  Board  will  be  as  effectual  as  if  the  law  were 
technically  complied  with. 

4.  Town  Incorporated  as  a  City — Number  of   Wards    Increased — New   Board  Election 

Necessary. 

The  Minister  has  considered  the  questions  arising  from  the  new  division  of  the 
city  into  six  wards,  in  place  of  the  four  former  wards.  As  it  now  appears  that 
the  division  into  six  wards  was  made  upon  the  town  becoming  incorporated  as  a  city, 
it  seems  to  him  a  clear  case  within  Section  58  of  the  Public  Schools  Act,  which  provides 
that  on  the  incorporation  of  any  city,  and  the  division  thereof  into  wards,  two  fit  and 
proper  persons  shall,  at  the  first  election  of  School  Trustees,  be  elected  School  Trustees  of 
every  ward,  etc.  By  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  58th  section  and  sub-section  the 
Board's  course  would  be  strictly  legal,  as  the  necessary  effect  of  the  incorporation  and 
division  into  six  wards  is  to  cause  a  vacancy  in  the  tenure  of  office  of  the  old  members, 
and  their  resignation  would  be  unnecessary. 

5.  New  Election  of  Board  in  a  Town  where  Five  Wards  have  been  Formed  Instead  of  Three 

at  Formerly. 

Inasmuch  as  there  has  been  altogether  a  new  division  into  wards,  the  Minister  con- 
siders that  the  proper  legal  effect  of  the  creation  of  new  wards  in  place  of  the  old  would 
be  to  cause  a  vacancy  of  all  the  members  of  the  former  Board,  and  therefore  require  a 
new  election  as  provided  by  sub-section  2  of  section  58.  Of  course  their  voluntary  resig- 
nation would  remove  all  question. 

6.   City  Inspector  may  Teach  the  County  Model  School  and  Perform  other  Duties. 

Questions  were  raised  as  to  the  right  of  a  Board  to  appoint  the  City  ^Inspector  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Public  School  used  as  the  County  Model  School.  .:-.-.■  :.•  ! 

The  County  Inspector  and  the  County  Board  of  Examiners  are  altogether  responsible 
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for  the  conduct  of  this  Public  School,  so  far  as  concerns  its  use  as  the  County  Model 
School. 

While  section  226  of  the  Public  Schools  Act  prohibits  an  Inspector  being  the  Teacher 
or  Trustee  of  any  Public  or  High  School  while  he  holds  the  office  of  Inspector,  this  is  of 
general  application,  but  must  be  construed  as  limited  to  such  cases  where  no  special 
authority  has  been  granted  under  which  other  duties  may  be  prescribed  for  certain  classes 
of  Inspectors. 

In  approving  of  the  arrangements  made  by  the  Board  the  Minister  was  governed  by 
sub-section  40  of  section  194  of  the  Public  Schools  Act  which  expressly  provides  that, 
in  the  case  of  a  City  or  Town  Inspector,  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  perform  such  other  duties 
as  may  be  required  of  him  by  the  Public  School  Board  appointing  him,  or  by  the  Minister 
of  Education.  This  express  authority  having  been  exercised  by  your  Board  in  the  case 
of  the  City  Inspector,  withdraws  him  from  the  application  of  what  otherwise  might  be 
the  general  effect  of  section  226.  The  question  of  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  additional 
duties  to  be  discharged  by  your  City  Inspector  depends  entirely  upon  the  judgment  of  the 
Public  School  Board,  and  all  that  the  Minister  has  done  is  to  explain  the  law  which,  in 
his  opinion,  governs  this  question,  and  the  Minister  has  no  power  or  duty  to  interfere  in 
any  matter  such  as  this,  which  comes  within  the  Statutory  jurisdiction  conferred  upon 
the  Public  School  Board. 

This  will  apply  to  another  objection  urged,  of  your  Board  having  appointed  the  City 
Inspector  as  drawing  master  in  the  Central  School. 

7.    County  and  Town  Inspectors'  Salaries. 

Under  sub-section  3  of  section  110  of  Public  Schools  Act,  it  is  plainly  the  duty 
of  the  County  Treasurer  to  pay  over  to  the  Public  School  Board  of  any  Town  within  the 
County  such  amount  as  may  have  been  collected  within  such  Town  for  the  payment  of  the 
salary  of  the  County  Inspector,  which  the  Minister  construes  to  mean  money  collected 
for  that  object,  and  payable  to  the  Public  School  Board  of  such  Town  where  they  have  a 
Public  School  Inspector  of  their  own. 

The  Town  Board  should  also  be  entitled,  upon  general  principles  of  law,  to  a  refund 
of  this  amount  from  the  County  Treasurer,  should  they  choose  to  employ  a  Public  School 
Inspector  of  their  own  and  not  the  County  Inspector  or  the  Inspector  of  the  Electoral 
District  in  which  the  Town  is  situate. 

8.  School  Age — Bight  oj  Admission, 

The  interpretation  of  the  School  Law  has  uniformly  been  that  all  persons  between 
the  ages  of  5  and  21  have  the  right  to  attend  some  School,  and  in  Cities,  Towns,  or 
Villages  the  School  Boards  are  bound  to  provide  adequate  accommodation  for  all  such, 
while  in  rural  School  Sections  the  extent  of  the  accommodation  required  is  two  thirds  of 
such  number.  It  would  follow  that  the  Board  has  no  discretion  with  reference  to  any 
age  between  5  and  21. 

The  Public  School  Board  of  Toronto  have  expressly  recognized  this,  and  have  passed 
a  resolution  favouring  a  change  of  the  law  to  the  minimum  age  of  6,  and  this  also  was 
the  subject  of  a  resolution  passed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Ontario  Teachers'  Association. 
But  after  considering  these  proposals  the  conclusion  of  the  Government  was  that  no  case 
had  been  made  out  for  any  change  in  the  law  in  this  respect. 

9.  Discretion  of  Public  School  Board  as  to  Maintaining  5th  and  6th  Classes. 

A  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether  the  Public  School  Board  of  the  City  can 
compel  the  City  Council  to  raise  the  requisite  amount  for  paying  the  salaries  of  such 
teachers  as  the  Board  in  their  discretion  may  employ  for  the  fifth  and  sixth  classes  in  the 
Public  Schools. 

Under  sub-section  9  of  section  104  of  the  Public  Schools  Act,  the  Public  School 
Board  has  full  authority  to  determine  the  number,  sites,  kind,  grade,  and  description  of 
schools  to  be  established  and  maintained  in  the  City,  and  also  with  respect  to  teachers  to 
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"be  employed  and  their  duties,  and  the  City  Council  is  bound  to  provide  such  sums  as  may 
he  required  for  these  purposes. 

If  the  Public  School  Board  determine  that  fifth  and  sixth  classes  shall  be  main- 
tained in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  city,  then  the  City  Council  is  liable  for  raising  the 
necessary  funds  for  this  object.     (See  also  page  44.) 

The  regulations  of  the  Department  as  to  the  course  of  study  cannot  interfere  with 
this  jurisdiction,  and  must  be  taken  as  recommendatory. 

The  Collegiate  Institute  Board  can  only  admit  such  pupils  as  have  passed  the 
entrance  examination,  and  it  is  optional  with  their  parents  to  send  them  up  from  the 
Public  School  to  this  examinatio  1  or  to  continue  then  in  the  Public  School,  if  the 
requisite  classes  are  provided  by  the  Public  School  Board. 

10.  Model  Schools  for  Cities  and  Towns. 

On  referring  to  section  89  of  the  Public  Schools  Act,  sub-section  7,  it  appears  that  a 
County  Model  School  may  be  established  by  the  County  Council  in  any  city  or  town 
separated  under  such  agreement  as  may  be  made  by  the  School  Board  of  the  city  or 
town.  This  is  only  permissive,  and  in  case  the  County  Council  has  taken  no  such  action 
and  has  made  no  such  agreement  with  the  School  Board  of  the  town,  any  Model  School 
in  a  town  cannot  be  considered  to  be  a  County  Model  School,  and  as  such  entitled  to  the 
statutory  contribution  from  the  county. 

There  is  no  provision  by  which  the  Public  School  Board  of  a  town  separated  may 
establish  a  Model  School  for  itself,  although  a  city  may  by  section  1  of  the  School  Act  of 
1879. 


VII.  Public   School  Inspectors  and  Examiners. 

1.   Inspector's  Duty  as  to  Proceedings  of  School  Meeting — No  Appeal  to  Minister. 

The  Annual  Meeting  is  competent  to  regulate  its  own  proceedings  as  to  adjourning 
the  poll  till  one  o'clock,  and  even  if  clearly  irregular,  if  there  was  an  election  in  substance 
and  fact  it  should  have  been  allowed  to  stand. 

The  Minister  deprecates  any  exercise  by  Inspectors  of  their  jurisdiction  in  setting 
aside  any  school  meeting  for  anything  which  does  not  go  the  root  of  the  matter. 

He  has  also  held  that  he  has  no  power  to  revise  the  decision  of  any  Inspector  in 
either  confirming  or  setting  aside  a  school  meeting,  and  that  this  is  not  a  matter  of 
appeal  to  him,  as  it  lies  altogether,  under  the  Act,  within  the  discretion  of  the  Inspector. 
On  these  grounds  the  Minister  cannot  give  any  directions,  and  least  of  all  assume 
himself  any  responsibility  with  respect  to  proceedings  over  which  he  has  no  legal 
jurisdiction. 

2.   On  Duty  of  Inspector  as  to  Proceedings  of  an  Annual  Meeting. 

Public  School  Inspectors  should  be  extremely  cautious  in  setting  aside  elections, 
unless  the  legal  grounds  therefor  are  perfectly  clear  and  the  facts  undoubted. 

There  is  always  more  or  less  mischief  and  irritation  caused  by  setting  aside  an  election 
and  holding  another  meeting,  and  when,  as  in  this  case,  it  was  doubtful  whether  a  poll 
was  legally  demanded  or  not,  such  demand  should  have  appeared  on  the  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  meeting,  as  well  as  the  names  of  the  parties,  and  failing  this,  then 
a  written  protest ;  no  evidence  short  of  this,  in  my  judgment,  should  have  been  accepted 
or  acted  upon.  It  is  a  safe  rule  for  Inspectors  never  to  set  aside  the  proceedings  of  an 
annual  meeting  upon  any  technicality  whatever. 

3.   Time  Allowed  for  Inspector  to  Decide  Flection  Complaints. 

Twenty  days  is  the  period  in  which  the  County  Inspector  may  receive  complaints, 
but  his  decision  need  not  necessarily  be  given  within  such  time.    The  language  used  does 
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not  imply  a  decision  within   that  period,  but  merely  gives  him  jurisdiction  over  any 
complaint  made  within  twenty  days. 

4.   Special  Duties  of  Inspector. 

The  provision  in  the  Public  Schools  Act  as  to  an  annual  lecture  by  the  Public 
School  Inspector  has  never  yet  been  the  subject  of  regulation  by  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, and  until  this  is  done  the  Public  School  Inspector  would  not  appear  to  be  under 
any  obligation  in  this  respect. 

A  teacher  who  is  in  receipt  of  a  superannuation  allowance,  being  over  sixty  years  of 
age,  and  who  has  resumed  teaching,  is  not  entitled  to  be  paid  his  retiring  allowance 
while  so  engaged.  The  Public  School  Inspector  should  report  this  circumstance  to  the 
Department. 

.  5.   County  Inspector —  When  Disqualified  as  Presiding  Examiner. 

The  only  course  which  is  open  to  him  is  to  select  the  one  position  or  the  other  on 
account  of  the  apparent  conflict  with  the  rule  which  is  to  be  invariably  complied  with, 
namely,  that  a  County  Inspector,  if  appointed  a  sub-examiner  in  connection  with  the 
Central  Committee,  cannot  also  preside  at  the  local  Intermediate  Examination. 

6.  No  allowance  for  Sickness  of  a  Candidate  at  an  Examination. 

It  would  be  quite  inconsistent  with  our  whole  system  of  certificates  to  allow  of  any 
examination  being  considered  as  passed  under  an  cegrotat. 


VIII.  Public  School  Teachers  and  their  Certificates. 
1.   Endorsement  of  Certificate — When  necessary — Extensions. 

The  effect  of  the  Act  of  1882  is  not  to  make  all  Third  Class  Certificates,  or  extensions 
thereof,  Provincial,  but  only  to  authorize  School  Boards  and  Trustees  to  employ  a  Third 
Class  Public  School  Teacher  whose  certificate  has  been  awarded,  after  having  passed  the 
Professional  Examination  at  any  County  Model  School,  by  any  County  Board  of  Exam- 
iners, instead  of  this  right  being  confined  to  those  holding  such  certificates  gained  in  their 
own  county. 

The  extension  of  any  such  Certificate  granted  in  the  past  does  not  come  within  the 
authority  of  this  Act,  although  when  extensions  are  granted  in  the  future,  under  the 
second  section  of  the  Act,  they  would  be  valid  in  any  other  county. 

2.   Old  First  Class  Certificates,  if  Cancelled,  cannot  be  Revived. 

While  the  County  Board  had  power  to  cancel  a  County  First  Class  Certificate  it 
cannot  revive  it,  as  the  law  does  not  appear  to  confer  any  such  power  upon  them.  The 
utmost  that  can  be  done  would  be  to  issue  a  temporary  certificate,  but  upon  the  same 
conditions  as  would  apply  to  any  new  application  of  that  nature. 

3.  Experience  in  Public  or  High  School  Essential. 

The  present  regulations,  which  require  two  years'  teaching  on  a  Second  Class  Certi- 
ficate, are  to  be  understood  as  applying  to  teaching  in  a  High  or  Public  School,  and 
would  not,  therefore,  include  teaching  in  any  college  of  a  private  nature. 

4.   On  Substitute  Teachers,  and  Endorsing  Certificates. 

It  rests  with  the  Trustees  to  permit  of  a  substitute  being  engaged  while  a  teacher 
is  undergoing  an  examination  or  attending  the  Normal  School.  But  if  the  Trustees 
refused  unreasonably  or  capriciously,  then  the  teacher  would  probably  have  an  action  of 
damages  in  the  Division  Court  against  them.  The  Minister  has  no  power  to  endorse 
Third  Class  Certificates. 
h 
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5.  Inspector's  Right  as  to  Endorsing  Certificates — Action  of  the  Minister. 

The  school  law  and  regulations  place  in  the  hands  of  the  County  Inspector  the 
whole  responsibility  of  either  endorsing  or  refusing  to  endorse  a  certificate  from  another 
county  ;  and  it  is  not  intended  that  the  Minister  shall  interfere  with  his  discretion  in  a 
matter  which  is  purely  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Inspector.  The  Minister  can,  how- 
ever, ask  him  to  report  the  grounds  of  his  refusal  to  see  whether  they  are  reasonable  or 
unreasonable. 

6.  Failure  at  Examination  Through  Illness. 

As  to  the  case  of  Mr. ,  where  there  has  been  a  failure,  it  is  impossible  for 

the  Minister  to  make  any  alteration  in  the  conditions  of  any  of  the  examinations, 
although  he  personally  regrets  that  the  candidate  should  have  failed  in  reaching  the 
requisite  standard  by  so  few  marks,  and  that  by  the  bad  state  of  his  health  during  the 
examination.  The  Minister  has  been  obliged  reluctantly  to  come  to  this  conclusion  in 
all  similar  cases,  the  judgment  of  the  Central  Committee  on  the  papers  having  been 
reported. 

7.  Inspector's  Power  to  Suspend  an  Old  County  Board  Certificate. 

The  Inspector  has  full  power  to  suspend  any  certificate  under  sub-section  26  of 
section  194.  Where  the  certificate  is  a  provincial  one,  then  the  suspension  is  to  be 
reported  to  the  Minister  ;  but  in  case  of  all  other  certificates — which  would  include  those 
granted  by  the  County  Board,  and  continued  valid  by  the  Act  of  1871 — they  will  come 
within  the  class  which  are  to  be  reported,  in  case  of  suspension,  to  the  County  Board  of 
Examiners. 

8.   On  the  Propagation  of  Infidel  Opinions  by  Teachers. 

Our  whole  school  system,  as  well  as  the  whole  political  and  social  fabric  of  the  Province, 
rests  upon  Christianity  as  its  recognized  basis.  It  consequently  follows  that  where  it  is 
satisfactorily  proved  in  any  given  case  that  a  teacher  not  only  holds  infidel  views  but 
expresses  them,  this  would  be  a  sufficient  cause  for  withdrawing  his  certificate. 

In  the  case  of  a  Third  Class  Certificate,  upon  satisfactory  proof,  the  Inspector  would 
be  authorized  to  suspend  the  same  and  the  County  Board  to  withdraw  it  entirely. 

As  to  Provincial  Certificates,  the  case  is  to  be  reported  by  the  Public  School  Inspec- 
tor and  decided  by  the  Minister. 

The  Public  School  Inspector  has  authority  to  suspend  as  to  all  classes  of  certificates. 

9.  Breach  of  Discipline — Board  to  Deal  with  such  Cases  Finally. 

The  Board  is  altogether  competent  to  deal  with  a  case  of  discipline,  and  the  Minister 
is  not  called  upon  to  interfere. 

10.  Discipline — Objectionable  Punishments. 

The  regulations,  to  be  found  in  the  Compendium  at  p.  178,  define  the  powers  of  the 
teacher  and  Trustees  in  any  matter  of  School  discipline,  and  the  mode  of  exercising  the 
same  will  be  found  at  p.  247,  while  it  points  to  corporal  punishment  as  one  of  the  means, 
it  must  be  qualified  by  a  regard  to  all  the  circumstances,  and  should  not  be  the  result  of 
hasty  or  passionate  action  ;  moreover,  no  punishment  should  be  of  a  degrading  character, 
and  generally,  it  should  be  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  offence. 

Regulation  4,  at  p.  178,  prescribes  the  case  in  which  a  teacher  has  power  to  suspend. 
Suspension  at  any  time,  by  any  teacher,  is  subject  to  appeal  to  the  Trustees,  who  have  full 
power  to  remove  the  suspension,  and  in  any  case  to  review  the  action  of  any  teacher  in 
matters  of  school  discipline. 

11.  Reading  Jor  Higher  Classes — Discretion  as  to  Boohs. 

As  to  "  critical  reading  for  selected  standard  English  works,"  for  5th  and  6th 
classes,  it  is  quite  open  to  the  Trustees  and  the  teacher  to  exercise  their  judgment  upon  the 
subject  matter  which  they  may  think  desirable  in  promoting  improved  tastes  and  modes 
of  reading. 
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12.   Teacher  td*be  Promptly  Paid. 

• 
Where  there  is  difficulty  in  a  teacher  collecting   money  by  order  on  the  Municipal 
Treasurer,  the  Trustees  should  themselves  obtain  it  from  the  Treasurer  and  pay  it  over 
without  delay.     The  teacher  can  insist  on  their  doing  so,  and  refuse  to  accept  their  order 
on  the  Municipal  Treasurer,  in  such  a  case. 

13.  Shortened  Vacation — Notice  by  Trustees. 

Notice  given  by  the  Trustees  to  the  teacher  that  the  school  was  to  be  opened  in  four 
weeks  from  the  closing,  was  not  such  a  proceeding  of  the  Trustees  as  comes  within  section 
1  of  the  Schools  Act  of  1880. 

Any  such  action  on  the  part  of  the  Trustees  to  be  effective  must  have  taken  place 
before  the  beginning  of  the  summer  vacation,  at  such  a  time  that  the  teachers,  parents, 
and  pupils  would  have  reasonable  notice  before  the  vacation  begins. 


IX.  Separate  School  Questions. 

1.    Share  of  Rates  on  Incorporated  Companies  for  Separate  School  purposes. 

The  question  put  is  one  of  some  difficulty  ;  how  far  the  proprietory  interest  of  sup- 
porters of  Roman  Catholic  Separate  Schools  in  incorporated  companies  can  be  made  avail- 
able, so  as  to  be  subject  to  a  school  rate  for  the  support  of  the  Separate  Schools,  as  the 
ordinary  real,  or  personal  property  of  such  supporter  plainly  is  in  Ontario.  A  change  was 
however  made  by  the  Act  of  1880,  43  Vic,  chap.  27,  section  8,  by  which  the  definition 
of  personal  estate  in  section  2,  sub-section  8  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  chap.  180,  was 
amended,  under  which  the  dividends  on  shares,  or  stocks,  of  incorporated  companies 
became  the  personal  property  of  the  proprietor,  and  assessable  against  the  individual  pro- 
prietor to  the  amount  of  any  dividend,  in  the  case  of  a  Separate  School  supporter,  and  so 
subject  to  the  Separate  School  rate,  as  his  other  personal  property  is. 

2.   Separate  School  Supporters  in  Village — How  ascertained — Street  Railway  Company. 

The  Trustees  of  the  R.C.  Separate  School  of  a  Township,  have  submitted  for  my 
decision  under  sub-section  3  of  section  6  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  chap  203,  two  questions 
which  have  arisen  between  them  and  the  Municipality,  the  first  being  as  to  their  right  to 
all  school  taxes  levied  from  R.C.  ratepayers  as  shown  upon  the  Assessment  Roll,  and 
secondly,  the  taxes  of  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Toronto  Street  Railway  Company.  I 
understand  there  is  no  dispute  as  to  the  amount  but  as  to  the  application  of  the  Law.  I 
have  therefore  to  state  that  section  78  of  the  Public  Schools  Act,  sub-section  7  a,  makes  it 
clear  that  the  Municipality  is  bound  to  ascertain,  at  the  request  of  the  Separate  School 
Board,  their  supporters  within  the  Municipality,  and  to  collect  and  pay  over  the  taxes 
payable  from  such.  It  is  also  the  duty  of  the  Assessor,  under  section  26,  sub-section  3 
of  the  School  Act  of  1879,  to  place  the  names  of  all  such  supporters  in  the  proper  column 
of  the  Assessment  Roll  without  any  list  or  other  directions  on  the  part  of  the  R.C.  Sep- 
arate School  Trustees  being  necessary.  Under  the  amendment  made  to  the  Assessment 
Act  by  section  1,  sub-section  2,  and  section  8  of  chap.  27,  43  Vic.  (Ontario),  the  stock  or 
shares  of  the  proprietor  mentioned  in  this  Railway  Company  became,  for  the  first  time  in 
1880,  assessable  against  him  individually,  and  as  a  Separate  School  supporter  resident  in 
the  municipality,  the  school  taxes  upon  any  Income  derived  from  this  would  be  payable 
to  the  R.C.  Separate  School  Trustees. 

3.   On  Refund  of  Taxes  Illegally  Collected. 

Separate  School  supporters,  ever  since  the  Roman  Catholic  Separate  School  Act  of 
1863,  have  been  legally  exempt  from  all  school  rates  for  Public  School  purposes,  and 
would  be  entitled,  in  strict  law,  to  a  return  of  rates  paid  in  previous  years,  for  at  least  six 
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years,  as  having  been  paid  under  a  mistake  of  law,  and  therefore  recognized  by  the  legal 
decisions  upon  the  subject  as  money  paid  under  pressure,  and  therefore  recoverable. 

4.   Only  one  School  Tax  in  the  Year — Landlord  and  Tenant. 

There  is  a  practical  difficulty  in  the  way  of  Separate  School  Trustees  making  a  second 
requisition  upon  the  Municipal  Council  for  collecting  any  deficiency — the  only  course  is 
to  add  it  to  the  amount  required  for  next  year. 

The  10th  section  of  the  School  Act  of  1881  clearly  declares  the  application  of  taxes 
when  the  landlord  is  called  upon  to  pay  in  default  of  the  tenant.  The  option  in  such  a 
case  is  with  him  to  apply  the  taxes  to  either  Public  or  Separate  School  purposes. 

5.   Claim  to  Refund  of  Illegal  Taxes  Should  be  Made  Within  Six  Years. 

The  following  is  the  decision  on  the  reference  between  the  Trustees  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Separate  School  Section  No.  2,  of  the  Township  of  Hullett,  and  the  Municipal 
Council  of  the  said  township,  by  indenture  dated  the  22nd  day  of  December,  1881  ;  the 
dispute  between  these  two  corporations  having  reference  to  the  sum  of  $300  money 
assessed,  levied  and  collected  from  the  supporters  of  such  Separate  School  under  the 
County  School  rate,  during  the  period  of  twenty  years,  from  1859  to  1878,  both  inclusive. 

While  the  Township  Council  admits  this,  yet  they  are  in  doubt  as  to  whether  it 
would  be  lawful  to  refund  such  sum  to  the  school  corporation,  inasmuch  as  it  was  not 
paid  under  protest  by  any  of  the  supporters  of  such  Separate  School,  and  they  there- 
fore mutually  agreed  to  leave  this  question  to  the  determination  of  the  Minister, 
under  the  provisions  of  section  44,  chapter  206,  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Ontario,  sub- 
ject nevertheless  to  an  appeal  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council,  as  also  provided  by 
the  said  section. 

Having  considered  the  question  in  dispute,  the  Minister  is  of  opinion  that  the 
moneys  so  paid  were  paid  under  such  mistake  as  to  be  recoverable  back  by  the  School 
Corporation  from  the  Trustees  in  an  action  for  money  had  and  received,  but  that  the 
usual  period  prescribed  by  the  Statute  of  Limitation  would  preclude  the  School  Corpora- 
tion from  recovering,  except  for  such  amounts  as  were  paid  within  six  years  from  the 
commencement  of  any  such  action.  The  undersigned  accordingly  finds  and  determines 
that  so  much  of  the  said  sum  of  $300  as  was  paid  by  the  School  Corporation  and 
received  by  the  Township  Council  within  the  period  of  six  years  up  to  and  prior  to  the 
22nd  day  of  December,  1881,  is  legally  and  justly  due  and  should  be  paid  by  the  Town- 
ship Corporation  to  the  School  Corporation,  and  that  as  to  the  residue  of  the  said  sum  of 
$300  the  Township  Corporation  is  to  be  taken  and  considered  as  fully  discharged  from 
any  legal  or  other  liability  to  the  said  Separate  School  Corporation  in  respect  of  such 
residue. 

6.  Municipality  Not  Liable  to  Separate  School  Trustees  for  Uncollected  Rates  except  such  as 

are  on  Real  Property. 

For  the  first  time,  under  the  provisions  of  section  26  of  the  School  Act  of  1879,  the 
provisions  of  sub-section  16,  a,  6,  c  and  d  of  section  102  of  the  Public  Schools  Act  were 
made  applicable  to  the  Separate  Schools,  and  if  the  collector  appointed  by  the  Trus- 
tees is  unable  to  collect  any  school  rate  charged  on  land  liable  therefor  by  reason  of  no 
person  being  resident,  or  no  goods  thereon,  the  Trustees  may  make  a  return  to  the  clerk, 
who  shall  make  a  return  to  his  Treasurer  of  such  lands  and  arrears  thereon,  which 
are  to  be  collected  as  arrears  of  other  taxes. 

Under  sub-sections  5,  6,  7,  and  la  of  section  78,  and  by  section  11  of  the  School  Act 
of  1879,  all  the  Trustees'  powers  and  duties  are  to  be  discharged  by  the  Municipal  Coun- 
cils through  their  own  officials,  and  it  is  for  them  to  arrange  for  the  collection  of  arrears 
of  school  taxes  as  in  other  cases. 

The  liability  of  the  Municipal  Council  is  defined  by  sub-section  I6d  of  section  102, 
as  follows  :  "  Shall  make  up  the  deficiency  arising  from  uncollected  rates  on  land  liable 
to  assessment,  out  of  the  general  funds  of  the  municipality."     Applying  the  proper  legal 
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rule  of  construction,  inasmuch  as  this  liability  is  expressly  confined  to  uncollected  rates 
on  land  liable  to  assessment,  it  would  extend  the  Act  beyond  the  language  used  in  it  if  it 
were  construed  to  apply  to  any  portion  of  school  taxes  assessed  against  personalty. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Minister  that  it  is  only  in  respect  of  school  rates  assessed 
upon  real  estate  that  this  section  of  the  Public  School  Act  applies,  and  if  so,  the  Separate 
School  taxes  would  be  in  the  like  position. 

7.   Protestant  Separate  School  Supporter  may  Withdraw  His  Support — Court  of  Revision^ 

A  supporter  of  the  Protestant  Separate  School  would  appear  to  have  power  to  with- 
draw at  any  time,  under  section  9  of  chapter  206  of  the  Revised  Statutes  ;  but  in  order 
to  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  school  rates  therefor,  it  would  be  necessary  that  his 
name  should  be  transferred  by  the  Court  of  Revision  from  the  Separate  School  column  to 
that  of  the  Public  School  before  the  Assessment  Roll  is  finally  revised. 

8.   On  Withdrawal  of  Supporter  from  Separate  School. 

It  is  necessary  for  him  to  notify  in  writing  the  Assessor  of  his  having  withdrawn 
as  a  Separate  School  supporter,'  and  in  the  event  of  his  being  put  upon  the  Assessment 
Roll  to  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Revision,  otherwise  if  left  upon  the  roll  he  cannot  escape 
the  payment  of  Separate  School  rates. 

9.  Separate  Schools  and  Assessment  Roll. 

In  the  Assessment  Act,  Revised  Statutes,  chapter  180,  section  12,  the  Assessor  is 
directed  to  prepare  his  Assessment  Roll,  which  shall  contain  in  separate  columns  certain 
particulars,  column  7  being  the  school  section  of  the  person  assessable,  and  whether 
a  Public  or  Separate  School  supporter,  and  column  27  being  the  religion. 

By  the  88th  section,  the  Clerk  is  required  to  make  out  the  Collector's  Roll,  which 
shall  contain  the  columns  thereby  provided,  and  the  special  rates  (amongst  others)  for 
school  purposes,  which  are  to  be  calculated  separately  and  placed  under  the  respective 
columns  as  "  Public  School  rate,"  "  Separate  School  rate,"  etc. 

While  under  section  78  of  the  Public  Schools  Act,  it  is  optional  with  the  Separate 
School  Trustees  to  take  advantage  of  the  provisions  of  that  section,  and  if  s  ~>,  are  directed 
to  give  a  notice  to  that  effect,  it  would  not  appear  to  be  a  requisite  condition  before  the 
Assessor  and  the  Clerk  of  the  municipality  are  respectively  called  upon  to  carry  out  the 
clear  instructions  appearing  in  the  Assessment  Act,  but  they  would  be  excused  from  being 
charged  with  any  neglect  of  duty  if  the  trustees  failed  to  give  the  notice  provided  by  the 
Act. 

Should  the  Assessment  Roll,  however,  be  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  78,  it  would  be  perfectly  valid,  notwithstanding  that  no  notice  had  been 
given  on  the  part  of  the  Separate  School  Trustees. 

In  default  of  this  machinery  being  resorted  to,  then  section  31  of  the  Separate 
Schools  Act  must  be  complied  with  before  a  legal  list  of  Roman  Catholic  Separate  School 
supporters  can  be  said  to  govern,  should  any  question  arise  as  to  the  destination  of  the 
school  rates  of  such  supporters. 

10.  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  Separate  Schools  to  Share  in  Public  Grants  to  Schools. 

The  Municipal  Council  of  the  Township  of  Puslinch,  having  legal  authority  to  appro- 
priate surplus  funds  to  the  school  sections  in  such  municipality,  such  an  appropriation 
would  include  a  Protestant  Separate  School  as  well  as  other  School  Corporations. 

11.  Inspectors  of  Separate  Schools  in  Cities,  Towns,  and  Villages. 

Since  the  Separate  Schools  Act  has  been  placed  amongst  the  Revised  Statutes,  it 
would  appear  that  the  authority  formerly  conferred  by  section  7  of  the  Act  of  1863, 
and  which  conferred  upon  Trustees  all  the  powers  in  respect  of  Separate  Schools  which 
the  Trustees  of  Common  Schools  had  under  the  provisions  of  the   then   Act   relating  to 
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Common  Schools,  has  been  changed  to  provisions  of  the  Public  Schools  Act,  which  would 
mean  the  Revised  Statutes,  chapter  204. 

The  Local  Superintendents  of  the  Public  Schools  were  discontinued  by  the  Act  of 
1871,  when  Inspectors  were  appointed  instead,  whose  duties  would  comprise  those  for- 
merly discharged  by  the  Local  Superintendents. 

The  Minister's  conclusion  would,  therefore,  be  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Separate 
School  Boards  of  Cities,  Towns,  and  Villages  have  the  right  to  appoint  a  Local  Inspector 
for  their  schools,  and  that  this  power  has  not  been  taken  away  or  interfered  with  by  the 
appointment  of  a  Provincial  Inspector  for  Roman  Catholic  Separate  Schools  whose  func- 
tions would  be  similar  to  those  of  the  High  School  Inspectors. 


X.  High  School  Questions. 

1.  On  Discontinuance  of  a  High  School  District. 

The  law  gives  the  County  Council  full  power  to  decide  upon  the  discontinuance  of 
any  High  School  within  the  County  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Governor  in  Council, 
and  the  Council  is  responsible  for  considering  all  such  grounds  as  may  be  urged. 

2.  On  a  Town  School  becoming  a  County  School. 

By  section  23,  High  Schools  Act,  the  county  and  a  town  separated  may  voluntarily 
form  a  union  for  High  School  purposes,  so  as  to  make  the  High  School  a  County  School. 

When  a  town  becomes  separated  from  a  county,  it  becomes  for  educational  purposes 
a  county,  and  thus  takes  upon  itself  the  obligations  of  a  county  with  respect  to  High 
Schools. 

It  is  only  by  voluntary  agreement  under  section  23  of  the  High  Schools  Act,  that 
the  High  School  of  a  town  separated  can  become  as  well  the  High  School  of  the  county. 

3.  Local  Aid  to  High  Schools — The  Statutory  Requirement  to  be  Observed  as  to  Amount. 

The  Minister  has  no  discretion  to  permit  any  less  sum  being  raised  from  the  local 
Municipality  than  the  equivalent  at  least  to  the  Legislative  Grant.  Should  the  amount 
be  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  the  school,  this  may  be  a  consideration  for  diminishing 
the  Legislative  Grant,  when  the  Municipal  Grant  could  be  lessened  pro  tanto,  but  not  for 
the  reverse  of  this  proposition. 

Any  debenture  debt  for  school  accommodation  is  quite  distinct  from  the  amounts 
required  for  annual  maintenance. 

The  tuition  fees  cannot  be  taken  into  consideration  at  all  with  respect  to  the  muni- 
cipal equivalent. 

4.   Collegiate  Institutes  Entitled  to  Local  Grant. 

The  30th  section  of  the  High  Schools  Act,  Revised  Statutes,  chapter  205,  was  re- 
enacted  by  the  School  Act  of  1879,  and  the  terms  made  clear  and  explicit. 

There  can  be  no  misapprehension  now  as  to  the  liability  of  counties  and  local  muni- 
cipalities for  each  respectively  raising  an  equivalent  to  the  Government  grant,  which 
includes  in  the  case  of  Collegiate  Institutes  the  $750  special  grant  as  well. 

5.   Entrance  Examination — Position  of  Assistant  Master. 

The  Head  Master  of  the  High  School  is  the  only  one  of  the  High  School  masters 
who  has  any  statutory  duty  to  fulfil  in  these  examinations. 

The  Board,  of  course,  has  the  usual  authority  to  make  such  internal  arrangements 
as  to  management,  either  during  the  Entrance  or  otherwise,  as  they  may  think  proper, 
with  reference  to  the  time  or  mode  of  employment  of  their  teachers  until  the  period  of 
the  statutory  holidays,  but,  at  other  times  all  High  School  masters,  other  than  the  Head 
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Master,  are  at  perfect  liberty,  when  requested  to  act  as  such  substitutes  to  decline,  and 
it  is  no  part  of  their  duty  under  their  agreement  with  their  High  School  Board  to  under- 
take any  duty,  and  still  less  one  without  remuneration,  in  the  actual  conduct  of  the 
Entrance  Examination  itself. 

6,   Option  to  Omit  Certain  Subjects — How  Allowed. 

The  High  School  Board  would  be  competent  to  exercise  its  discretion  with  respect 
to  the  case  of  any  boy  on  whose  behalf  a  parent  might  desire,  for  reasons  assigned,  to  be 
exempted  from  any  obligatory  subject  under  the  General  Regulations. 

A  Headmaster  has  no  power  to  dispense  with  the  attendance  of  any  pupil  at  drill 
or  other  instruction  unless  authorized  in  each  case  by  the  Board. 

7.  Pupil  may  take  Upper  School  Subjects  be/ore  passing  the  Intermediate  Examination. 

Under  regulation  21  of  the  late  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  to  be  found  in  chapter 
5  of  the  Compendium  at  page  207,  it  would  appear  that  the  pupils  may  be  advanced 
from  one  division  or  class  to  another  with  reference  to  attainments,  without  regard  to 
time,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  Head  Masters,  but  subject  to  the  regulations  for 
the  Intermediate  Examination. 

On  referring  to  this  at  page  210  it  would  appear  that  passing  the  Intermediate  is 
necessary  to  constitute  a  pupil  of  the  Upper  School. 

The  Minister,  therefore,  thinks  there  is  no  objection  to  any  candidate  taking  any 
part  of  the  Upper  School  course,  if  deemed  fit  by  the  master,  but  he  cannot  be  counted 
otherwise  than  as  within  the  Lower  School  until  the  Intermediate  has  been  passed. 

8.  Authority  of  Head  Master. 

At  page  203  of  the  Compendium  it  is  stated  that  the  powers  and  duties  of  High 
School  Masters  are  to  be  governed  as  far  as  possible  by  the  regulations  in  reference  to 
Public  Schools  to  be  found  at  page  177  of  the  Compendium  (chap.  11). 

The  conclusion  of  the  Minister  of  Education  is  that  the  Head  Master  of  a  High 
School  or  the  Principal  of  a  Collegiate  Institute  occupies  relatively  to  his  Assistant 
Master  the  same  position  as  the  master  of  a  Public  School  occupies  towards  his  assistants. 

Having  regard  to  the  position  and  duties  of  a  master  of  a  Public  School  and  the 
Principal  or  Head  Master  of  a  High  School,  it  is  clear  that  with  him  rests  the  entire 
responsibility  for  the  control,  management,  and  discipline  by  the  different  teachers  of 
their  respective  classes,  and  also  as  to  the  performance  by  each  teacher  of  his  particular 
duty. 

The  Minister  considers  that  it  would  be  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  Public  and 
High  Schools  alike  if  the  authority  and  responsibility  of  the  Master  or  Principal  were 
not  complete.  Each  Assistant  Master  should  be  responsible  to  him  for  the  proper  and 
due  performance  of  his  duties  as  such.  It  is  provided  in  sub-section  2  of  regulation  3, 
page  178  of  the  Compendium,  that  it  is  the  Head  Master,  with  the  assent  of  the  Trustees 
who  is  to  prescribe  the  duties  of  the  several  teachers  in  his  school,  and  is  expressly 
declared  to  be  responsible  for  the  control  and  management  of  the  classes  under  their 
charge.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  give  effect  to  this  principle  of  the  regulations 
unless  this  view  of  the  Head  Mater's  authority  were  everywhere  recognized  in  Public  and 
High  Schools  alike. 

9.   On  Qualification  of  a  High  School  Trustee  as  to  Residence. 

Under  section  18,  the  County  Council  can  appoint  three  Trustees,  and  under  sub- 
section 2,  the  Council  of  the  town  or  village  in  which  the  High  School  is  situate  can  also 
appoint  two.  Under  section  20,  the  Councils  of  the  county  and  of  the  town  and  village 
can  respectively  appoint  one  Trustee  to  fill  annual  vacancies  within  their  respective  juris- 
dictions. Under  section  25,  an  occasional  vacancy,  arising  from  death,  resignation,  re- 
moval from  municipality  or  otherwise,  would  be  filled  up  by  the  County  Council  or  other 
municipality  as  the  case  may  be. 
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It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  in  the  case  of  the  Trustee  appointed  by  the  county, 
he  must  be  a  resident  within  the  county,  and  when  the  appointment  is  by  a  Town  or 
Village  Council,  then  he  must  be  a  resident  of  the  town  or  village  ;  the  condition  as  to 
residence  being  regulated  by  the  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  possessed  by  the  County,  Town 
and  Village  Councils  respectively. 

Where  an  incorporated  village  and  a  portion  of  the  adjoining  township  have 
formed  themselves  into  a  High  School  District,  under  the  provisions  of  section  32  of  the 
School  Act  of  1879,  the  Council  of  the  village  have  the  power  of  appointing  three  Trustees 
of  the  High  School,  and  such  Trustees  need  not  necessarily  be  residents  of  the  village,  if 
they  reside  within  the  High  School  District  thus  formed  or  proposed. 

10.   On  Board  of  Education — Qualifications — Members  have  equal  Powers. 

Under  section  33  of  the  School  Act  of  1879,  the  powers  and  duties  of  a  Board  of 
Education  are  defined  so  that  the  High  and  Public  School  Trustees  constitute  together 
one  Board,  with  full  powers  in  respect  to  both  Public  and  High  School  matters.  Those 
who  are  Public  School  Trustees  must  possess  the  qualification  required  for  such,  while 
those  who  are  High  School  Trustees  are  governed  by  such  qualifications  as  the  High 
School  Law  requires.  Section  18  of  the  High  Schools  Act  authorizes  the  County  Council 
to  appoint  such  persons  as  Trustees  of  the  High  School  as  they  may  think  fit  and  proper, 
and  they  are  not  restricted  in  this  by  any  special  place  of  residence  within  the  county. 

The  powers  of  the  Trustees  appointed  by  the  County  Council  are,  like  those  of  all 
the  other  Trustees,  co-extensive  with  the  duties  of  the  Board,  namely,  for  both  Public 
and  High  School  matters,  without  any  separation. 

11.   Appointment  of  High  School  Trustee  in  December  void. 

A  Council  was  under  a  legal  mistake  in  filling  vacancies  at  their  meeting  in  Decem- 
ber instead  of  January,  and  such  proceedings  are,  therefore,  legally  void  although  the 
appointment  was  in  fact  made. 

Any  Trustee  de  facto  can  act  as  a  legal  Trustee  so  long  as  he  is  not  disturbed 
by  legal  process. 
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8.— FINANCIAL  AND  BUSINESS  TRANSACTIONS,  NATURE  AND  EXTENT. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  volume  of  business  done  in  the  Department  during 
the  years  1879  to  1882  inclusive  : 

(a)  Moneys  Received  by  the  Department. 


Receipts. 

Expenditure. 

Year. 

Depository 
Receipts. 

Model  School 
Receipts. 

Superannuated 

Teachers' 

Fund. 

Miscellaneous 
Receipts. 

Total  Receipts 

by  the 
Department. 

Total 

Expenditure, 

per  Public 

Accounts. 

1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 

$      c. 
23,357  00 

18,710  00 

3,320  00 

1,959  16 

$       c. 
7,798  00 

9,122  00 

11,523  00 

13,783  50 

%       c. 
16,304  00 

15,816  00 

14,198  00 

13,501  08 

$       c. 
503  00 

636  00 

2,410  00 

809  12 

$      c. 
47,962  00 

44,284  00 

31,451  00 

30,052  86 

$       c. 
527,097  00 

505,184  00 

502,824  00 

511,268  48 

(b)  Education  Department  Correspondence. 


Year. 

High  and 
Public 
Schools. 

Deposi- 
tory. 

Superannua- 
tion 
Fund. 

Normal 

and  Model 

Schools. 

Mechanics' 

Institutes. 

Art 
School. 

Total 

Letters 

Received. 

Total 

Letters 

Despatched. 

1879 
1880 

7,518 
6,921 
7,345 
9,692 

8  916 

1  K90 

2,961 
2,363 
2,025 
2,417 

20,915 
20,683 
15,089t 
15,548f 

29,039 
33,597* 
25,502 
17,137 

1 
9  810                 1  589 

1881 

1882 

3,152 
658 

1,605 
1,780 

962 
644 

357 

(c)  Documents,  Forms,  etc.,  annually  despatched. 


Trustees'  Blank  Half-yearly  Reports 

"  "       Annual  "         

Public  School  Financial  Statements 

Inspectors'  Summary  Reports 

"  Township         "       

High  School  Inspectors'    "       

"  Annual  "       

"  Financial       "       

"  Half-yearly  "       

Roman  Catholic  Separate  School  Half-yearly  Report 

"  "  Annual    

Minister's  Annual  Report 

Examination  Papers,  Regulations,  etc 

Various  forms 

Circulars,  about     


14,000 

5,000 

750 

70 

500 

420 

105 

105 

500 

800 

200 

2,000 

195,500 

10,000 

70,000 


Total 299,950 


*  Circulars,  etc.,  were  included  up  to  1880  in  the  total  number  of  letters  despatched,  but  since  that  date 

are  not  so  included, 
t  In  addition  to  15,548  Letters  received  there  were  about  4,000  Reports  and  Returns. 
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Division    II. 
PROVINCIAL  NORMAL  AND  MODEL  SCHOOLS. 

I.  The  Toronto  Normal  School. 

1.  Staff  of  the  Toronto  Normal  School,  1882. 

H.  W.  Davies,  D.D Principal. 

Thomas  Kirkland Science  Master. 

James  Carlyle,  M.D Mathematical  Master. 

Samuel  Clare Writing  Master,  and  in  Model  School. 

Wm.  Armstrong,  C.E Drawing       "  "  " 

H.    F.    Sefton,  and  for  part  of  year,  S.  H.  [  Mugic  M  „ 

Preston   j 

D.  C.   Bell,   and  for  part  of  year,  Richard  \-^,       ..         ti 

Lewis J 

C.  R.  Dearnaly Gymnastic   " 


2.  Students  in  the  Toronto  Normal  School,  1882. 


Admitted. 

Certificates  Granted. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

First  Session  from  5th  January  to  28th  March 

Second  Session  from  11th  April  to  27th  June   

46 
34 

50 
40 

35 
21 

42* 
26 

Total 

80 

90 

56 

68 

*This  table  includes  only  those  who  were  in  actual  attendance  during  1882. 
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II.  The  Ottawa  Normal  School. 

1.  Staff  of  the  Ottawa  Normal  School,  1882. 

J.  A.  MacCabe,  M. A Principal. 

Geo.    Baptie   Science  Master. 

Wm.    Scott,  B.  A Mathematical  Master. 

Daniel  Sawyer Writing  Master,  and  in  Model  School. 

E.   A.    Dickenson Drawing      " 

W.    G.   Workman ,  Music  " 

D.  C.  Bell Elocution    " 

E.  B.  Cope , Gymnastic  " 


<<  « 
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III.  The  Model  School,  Toronto. 
1.  Staff  of  the  Toronto   Model  School,  1882. 

Charles  Clarkson,  B.  A Head  Master,  Boys 

Jno.  L.  Davison,  B.A First  Assistant, 

S.  M.  Dorland .Second 

P.  N.  Davey Third 

M.  Cullen Head  Mistress,  Girls 

K.  F.  Hagarty First  Assistant, 

M.  E.  Hunt Second        " 

J.  Meneilley Third 


Boys,    197 


2.  Number  of  Pupils  in  1882. 
Girls,  189  


Model  School. 


Model  School. 


Total,  386. 


IV.  The  Model  School,  Ottawa. 

1.  Staff  of  the  Ottawa  Model  School,    1882. 

Edwin  D.  Parlow ' Head  Master,  Boys'  Model  School. 

David    McArdle   First  Assistant,  "  " 

Samuel  W.  McCready Second 

Adeline  Shenick , Head  Mistress,  Girls'  Model  School. 

Maggie  Cusack First  Assistant,         "  " 

Mary  G.  Joyce Second        "  " 

Annie  MacLardy Third  "  "  " 

2.  Number  of  Pupils  in  1882. 
Boys,   201  Girls,  212 Total,  413. 


V. — Directions   as   to   Nature   and   Extent   of   Instruction  in  the  Normal  and 

Model  Schools. 

By  Dr.  McLellan,  Director. 

1.  As  there  are  but  a  few  applications  from  candidates  for  first-class  professional 
training,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  make  provision  for  such  training  during  the  current 
session.  The  consideration  of  a  detailed  course  for  such  professional  work  may,  therefore, 
be  postponed  for  the  present. 

Staff  and  Distribution  oj    Work. 

The  staff  to  remain  unchanged,  except  that  Mr.  R.  Lewis  be  employed  lo  train  the 
students  in  the  best  practical  method  of  teaching  reading,  and  that  Mr.  S.  H.  Preston  be 
placed  in  charge  of  the  department  of  music,  in  the  Toronto  Normal  and  Model  Schools. 

(a)  Principal, 

Psychology — and  general  principles  of  education,  school  organization  and  discipline, 
moral  culture. 

English  Language  and  Literature. — Under  this  head  it  is  recommended  : 
(1)  That  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  students'  knowledge  of  formal  grammar, 
and  of  the  best  methods  of  teaching  it,  some  suitable  book,  e.g.,  "  Whitney's  Essentials  of 
English  Grammar,"  be  made  the  ground  work  of  instruction  in  this  department. 
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(2)  That  some  work,  such  as  a  play  of  Shakespeare,  be  studied,  not  so  much  for 
the  purpose  of  dealing  with  knotty  points  in  analysis,  parsing,  etymology,  figures  of 
speech,  as  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  students  in  possession  of  the  poet's  thought, 
awakening  a  genuine  taste  and  love  for  his  poetry,  and  thus  opening  up  their  way  to  a 
higher  knowledge  and  culture. 

(3)  That  specific  instruction  shall  be  given  in  the  most  approved  methods  of  educa- 
ting the  power  of  expression  in  young  children,  by  means  of  "  oral  and  written  lan- 
guage lessons,"  as  prescribed  in  the  programme  of  Public  School  studies.  "  Whitney's 
Elementary  Lessons  in  English  "  might  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  such  instruction. 

(Note.)  In  case  of  a  special  lecturer  in  Psychology  being  hereafter  appointed,  the 
Principal  may  be  relieved  of  this  portion  of  the  work. 

(b)  Science  Master. 

Chemistry — Theoretical  and  practical. 

A  course  in  elementary  physics. 

The  principal  object  of  the  science  master,  in  the  instructions  he  gives  in  the  above 
subjects,  shall  be  to  place  on  a  proper  foundation  the  knowledge  obtained  in  preparing  for 
the  non-professional  examinations,  and  to  qualify  students  to  gi\Te  instruction  in  the  sub- 
jects in  which  they  have  already  been  examined. 

(c)  Mathematical  Master 

Physiology  and  Hygiene — Including  lessons  on  temperance. 

Geometry. 

Arithmetic. 

History  and  Geography. 

(d)  Drawing. 

The  drawing  master  to  make  the  students  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  course  in  this 
•department,  as  laid  down  in  Walter  Smith's  "  Teacher's  Manual  for  Freehand  Drawing, 
in  Elementary  Schools,"  and  "  Teacher's  Manual  for  Freehand  Drawing  in  Intermediate 
Schools." 

,(e)  Employment  of  Instructors   in    Sewing  for  the  Female   Teachers    Teachers  in  both 

Normal  Schools. 
Left  for  further  consideration. 

CO  Course  of  Observation  and  Practice  in  Model  Schools. 

(1)  In  accordance  with  the  general  instructions  given  in  the  "  Compendium,"  pp.  189, 
■et  seq.,  every  Model  School  master  in  teaching  a  subject  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  make 
his  lesson  a  model  lesson  in  that  subject,  giving  its  divisions  and  sub-divisions,  in  logical 
arrangement,  so  that  the  student- teacher  may  learn  both  how  to  prepare  the  subject 
matter  of  such  lesson,  and  how  to  present  it  to  a  class. 

(2)  The  Normal  School  master  in  charge  of  any  subject,  whether  a  regular  or  a 
special  master,  shall  give  detailed  instruction  in  the  most  approved  methods  of  teaching 
that  subject. 

(3)  He  shall  also,  from  time  to  time,  practically  exemplify  his  methods  by  actually 
teaching  a  class  (10  or  12  pupils)  from  the  Model  School. 

(4)  Teachers-in- training  shall  observe,  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the 
Normal  School  masters,  the  methods  of  teaching  followed  by  the  Model  School  teachers, 
the  results  of  their  observations  to  form  the  ground- work  of  criticisms  and  instructions 
by  the  Normal  School  masters,  and  by  the  Model  School  teachers,  if  desirable. 

(5)  The  teachers-in-training  shall  practise  the  methods  which  they  have  seen  illus- 
trated, (and  in  which  they  have  received  instruction)  (a)  by  using  their  fellow-students  as 
a  class  ;  (6)  by  using  a  class  of  pupils  (10  or  12)  from  the  Model  School. 

(6)  The  foregoing  (1,  2,  3,  4,  5,)  having  been  attended  to,  the  Normal  School 
students  shall  have  actual  practice  in  teaching  classes  or  sections,  in  the  Model  School, 
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during  the  last  (say)  eight  weeks  of  the  session,  each  student  having  at  least  one  (two  if 
possible)  practices  per  week  during  this  period. 

Such  practices  shall  be  had  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Normal  or  the  Model 
School  teachers. 

(Note.)  It  is  believed  that  if  the  foregoing  instructions  be  in  the  main  carried  out, 
the  disturbance  of  the  regular  work  of  the  Model  Schools,  resulting  from  the  "  practice  " 
of  the  students,  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  will  interfere  in  no  appreciable  degree 
with  the  real  efficiency  of  these  schools. 

(g)  Course  of  Study  in  Model  Schools. 

(1)  The  designation  of  the  "  classes"  in  the  Model  School  shall  be  harmonized  with 
that  of  the  classes  in  the  Public  Schools. 

(2)  The  course  of  study  shall  be  re-arranged  to  correspond  with  the  Public  School 
course,  the  entrance  (High  School)  and  the  intermediate  examinations  being  kept  in  view 
as  standards  of  attainment. 

(3)  The  course  of  instruction  in  drawing  and  music  to  be  systematic.  In  drawing, 
W.  Smith's  "  Primary  Manual  "  to  be  followed  for  the  lower  classes,  and  his  "  Intermedi- 
ate "  for  the  higher  classes. 

(4)  A  systematic  series  of  object  lessons,  form,  colour,  etc.,  shall  be  arranged  for  the 
primary  classes,  with  instructions  as  to  methods  of  teaching. 

(5)  These  changes  shall  be  made  by  the  Normal  School  masters,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Model  School  teachers. 


YL— Expenditure,  1881,  1882. 

Normal  and  Model  Schools,  Toronto  : — 

1881.  1882. 

Salaries $19,300  00  $19,858  34 

Expenses 3,424  55  4,634  04 

$22,724  55  $24,492  38 
Normal  and  Model  Schools,  Ottawa  : — 

1881.  1882. 

Salaries $15,119  98  $16,023  00 

Expenses 3,963  90  4,388  98 

$19,083  88  $20,411  98 

Receipts  from  Fees  of  Model  School  Pupils  : — 

Toronto,  at  $2.00  per  month $7,755  00 

Ottawa,  at  $1.50  "         6,028  50 

$13,783  50 
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Division  III. 

COUNTY  MODEL  SCHOOLS. 

Report  of  Messrs.  G.  W.  Ross  and  J.  J.  Tilley,  Inspectors. 

The  undersigned  have  the  honour  to  submit  the  following  Report  on  County  Model 
Schools  for  the  year  1882  : — 

I. — Statistics. 
Schools  and  Students. 

Number  of  Model  Schools  in  operation  during  the  year 46 

Decrease  since  last  year 4 

Total  number  of  Student  Teachers 882 

Number  of  males 367 

Number  of  females 515 

Total  increase  over  last  year 293 

Number  who  withdrew  during  the  term 15 

Number  rejected  by  Boards  of  Examiners 30 

Number  Avho  received  certificates  .    837 

Increase  over  last  year 287 

Lectures  and  Instruction. 

Average  number  of  lectures  delivered  by  Principal  in  each  school  for 

education 34 

Average  number  of  lectures  delivered  by  Principal  in  each  school  on 

School  Law 8 

Average  number  of  lectures  delivered  by  Principal  in  each  school  on 

hygiene " 10 

Average  number  of  lessons  in  reading 23 

Average  number  of  lessons  in  mental  arithmetic ;    24 

Average  number  of  lessons  taught  by  each  student 34 

Music  and  Brill. — Besides  the  subjects  presented  by  the  Regulations,  music  and 
drill  were  taught  in  the  following  schools  :  Brantford,  Clinton,  Hamilton,  London,  and 
Stratford.  Music  alone  was  taught  at  Owen  Sound,  and  drill  alone  at  Brampton,  Cale- 
donia, Forest,  Goderich,  Port  Perry,  Sarnia,  Strathroy,  St.  Catharines,  Walkerton,  and 
Woodstock. 

For  full  details  regarding  each  Model  School  see  Schedule  A. 

.     Six  Years'  Work. — The  following  comparative  statement  shews  the  attendance  and 
the  number  rejected  at  the  County  Model  Schools  since  1877  : — 


1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

Total. 

Number  of  Students  in  attendance  .    

1,237 
22 

1,391 

52 

1,295 

78 

1,413 
96 

589 
39 

882 
30 

6,807 
317 

Number  of  Students  rejected  by  Co. 

Boards 

Schools  Closed. — The  following  schools  were  closed  during  the  year,  viz. :  Belleville, 
Brock ville,  Lindsay,  and  New  Edinburgh.  The  reasons  given  for  closing  were,  so  far  as 
we  could  learn,  dissatisfaction  of  trustees,  and,  in  one  case,  neglect  or  refusal  of  county 
council  to  make  an  apportionment. 

Requirements  of  the  Regulations. — In  thirty-nine  schools  the  Principal  held  a  First 
Class  Provincial  Certificate.     The  additional  room   required  by  the  Regulations  was  pro- 
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vided  in  thirty-nine  schools.  In  the  case  of  four  schools  temporary  accommodation  had 
to  be  provided  by  the  trustees  for  Model  School  purposes.  Thir by-four  schools  complied 
with  the  Regulations  requiring  at  least  three  assistants  to  hold  Second  Class  Provincial 
Certificates.  In  six  schools  the  Principals  were  relieved  from  all  Public  School  work 
during  the  Model  School  term,  while  in  twenty-four  schools  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Principal's  work,  such  as  lecturing  and  criticising,  was  done  outside  the  regular  school 
hours. 

For  full  details  see  Schedule  B. 


II. — Organization  of  Model  Schools. 

Position  of  Principal. — As  already  stated,  the  Principals  of  six  schools  were 
relieved,  during  the  whole  of  the  Model  School  term,  from  Public  School  work.  The 
advantage  of  this  to  the  student  teacher  is  very  great,  (a)  The  Principal  is  able  to  give 
more  time  to  the  preparation  of  his  lectures.  (6)  His  energies  are  not  exhausted  by  other 
duties,  (c)  He  has  ample  time  for  "  criticism"  and  supervision  of  the  student  teachers. 
(d)  He  has  a  better  opportunity  to  judge  of  their  attainments,  and  can,  therefore,  report 
with  more  confidence  to  the  Board  of  Examiners,  (e)  His  criticisms  would  be  of  more 
value  to  the  student  teachers,  because  made  with  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  their 
attainments  and  progress,  (f)  The  marking  of  the  student  teachers  would  then  be 
inainly  entrusted  to  persons  of  well  accredited  skill  and  experience.  We  believe  it  would 
largely  conduce  to  the  efficiency  of  Model  Schools  if  Boards  of  Trustees  that  have  not  pro- 
vided for  the  relief  of  the  Principal  during  the  whole  of  the  Model  School  term  would  do 
so  at  once. 

The  following  different  systems  of  organization  have  been  formed  : — 

(1)  The  Principal  entirely  free. — On  this  plan  the  Model  School  at  Port  Hope  is 
organized.  His  position  is  simply  that  of  Principal  of  the  Public  and  Model  School, 
without  a  class  of  his  own.  His  duties  are  (a)  supervising  the  work  of  the  other  teachers 
and  securing  uniformity  of  methods  of  instruction  in  all  the  divisions  of  the  Public  School. 
(b)  Examining  and  classifying  the  pupils  who  enter  school  from  time  to  time,  (c)  Direct- 
ing the  regular  promotion  examinations,  (d)  Supplying  the  place  of  sick  or  absent 
teachers,  (e)  Corresponding  with  parents  and  others  in  regard  to  school  matters,  (f) 
Teaching  special  subjects  (wh en  qualified),  such  as  music  and  drawing,  (g)  Taking  charge 
of  classes  requiring  special  attention,  and  lastly,  acting  as  Principal  of  the  County  Model 
School  This  system  is,  we  believe,  exceedingly  profitable  to  the  Public  School.  It 
furthermore  enables  the  Principal  to  give  his  time  to  Model  School  work,  without,  in  the 
least,  deranging  the  existing  organization. 

(2)  The  Principal  Relieved  only  during  the  Model  School  Term. — On  this  system  the 
Model  Schools  at  Stratford,  Brampton,  Chatham  and  some  other  places  were  organized. 
So  far  as  Model  School  purposes  are  concerned,  this  system  is  equally  as  effective  as  the 
other,  and  the  results  as  satisfactory. 

(3)  Principal  Relieved  for  a  portion  of  the  Time  by  an  Extra  Assistant. — This  was  the 
system  adopted  in  the  majority  of  the  schools — an  assistant  was  employed  during  the 
time  the  Principal  was  engaged  in  lecturing  to  the  studentteachers,  and,  as  the  Principal 
was  not  required  to  do  any  work  outside  of  school  hours,  his  class  received  the  benefit  of 
all  his  energies. 

(4)  Principal  Relieved  by  one  of  the  Regular  Staff. — Under  this  system  a  junior  class 
was  dismissed  at  11  a.m.  and  at  3  p.m.  The  teacher  whose  pupils  were  dismissed  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  Principal's  class,  and  the  Principal  was  thereby  enabled  to  do  Model 
School  work  during  school  hours. 

(5)  Principal  Not  Relieved. — Under  this  system  the  Principal  delivered  his  lectures 
before  and  after  school  hours.  We  cannot  condemn  this  system  too  strongly.  It  is 
physically  impossible  for  any  man  to  make  the  requisite  preparation  for  his  classes  and 
teach  with  vigour  from  8  a.m.  till  5  p.m.  The  effect  upon  both  the  Public  and  Model 
School  is  unfavourable.     Trustees  should  be  required,  in  all  cases,  to  provide  an  assistant. 


so 


If  an  assistant  were  employed  the  whole  year  considerable  expense  would  be  incurred. 
In  such  cases  an  additional  grant  of  $100  out  of  the  sum  appropriated  by  the  Legisla- 
ture for  Model  School  purposes  might  be  made.  Where  an  assistant  is  provided  for  the 
whole  of  the  Model  School  term,  an  additional  grant  of  $50  might  be  made.  Thi.s 
would  certainly  be  carrying  out  the  system  of  "  payment  by  results,"  which  is,  to  a  large 
extent,  the  basis  of  all  school  grants.  In  cases  where  the  Principal  gives  a  portion  of  his 
own  time,  that  is,  time  outside  of  school  hours,  the  Legislative  grant,  or  at  least  a  part  of 
it,  might  be  paid  direct  to  the  Principal. 


III. — The  Syllabus. 

The  syllabus  of  lectures  adopted  in  1877  was  prepared  in  view  of  the  short  course  of 
eight  weeks.  It  is  now  urged  that,  owing  to  the  extension  of  the  course  to  thirteen 
weeks,  the  syllabus  should  be  revised  and  enlarged.  We  believe  that  by  the  addition  of 
a  few  lectures  on  methods  of  teaching,  and  by  such  a  revision  as  will  bring  it  into  harmony 
with  the  course  of  instruction  existing  in  the  Normal  Schools,  its  universally  admitted 
usefulness  would  be  materially  enhanced,  and  we,  therefore,  recommend  this  matter  for 
early  consideration. 


IV. — Uniformity  in  Management. 

From  our  inspection  we  find  that  there  was  great  diversity  in  the  methods  pursued 
by  different  Principals,  and  in  the  distribution  of  the  student  teacher's  time.  In  some 
cases  great  attention  was  paid  to  lecturing  and  very  little  to  actual  teaching  and  vice  versa. 
In  other  schools  the  students  began  actual  teaching  very  early  in  the  session,  and  before 
they  had  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  anything  like  definite  ideas  of  what  they  were  going 
to  do  from  the  previous  illustrative  teaching  of  the  Principal.  This  evil  we  attempted  to 
remedy  as  far  as  possible  by  dealing  personally  with  each  case.  But  as  it  is  impossible 
for  the  Inspector  to  visit  every  school  early  in  the  term,  the  evils  complained  of  are  not 
corrected  in  many  cases  until  the  term  has  so  far  advanced  that  the  remedy  is  all  but 
valueless.  As  a  partial  guide  to  Principals,  and  with  a  view  to  harmonize  and  unify  the 
whole  system,  we  suggest  the  following  routine  as  being  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Regulations,  and  best  calculated  to  produce  satisfactory  results  : — 

In  opening  the  Model  School  the  Principal  should  explain  to  the  student  teachers 
the  organization  and  classification  of  the  Public  School  with  which  it  is  connected  ;  the 
necessity  of  observing  carefully  the  methods  of  teaching  practised  by  himself  and  assist- 
ants, the  points  on  which  they  are  marked  in  the  Training  Register,  the  importance  o£: 
careful  prepartion  for  each  day's  work  ;  the  necessity  of  regularity  and  punctuality,  with 
such  other  hints  in  regard  to  their  deportment  towards  each  other,  towards  the  teachers 
on  the  staff,  and  the  pupils  with  whom  they  come  in  contact,  as  may  be  considered 
requisite. 

(1)  Teaching  by  Principal, — For  the*  first  two  weeks  of  the  session,  the  principal 
should  teach  in  the  separate  room  provided  for  this  purpose,  those  subjects  which  he  in- 
tends the  student  teachers  subsequently  to  begin  with.  This  we  believe  to  be  preferable 
to  an  introductory  course  of  lectures.  In  teaching  a  class  as  above,  the  principal  should 
first  lay  clearly  before  the  students  the  principle  on  which  he  will  proceed,  and  illustrate 
that  principle  by  his  method  of  teaching.  He  should  also  require  them  to  take  notes  of 
his  methods,  and  in  the  "  criticism  "  hour  these  notes  would  'furnish  a  basis  for  many 
practical  hints.  In  this  way — say  ten  lectures — combined  with  illustrative  teaching 
might  be  given  on  the  best  way  to  teach  reading,  arithmetic,  spelling,  and  literature  to  a 
primary  class.  During  this  time  the  student  teacher  should  not  be  required  to  visit  the 
different  departments  of  the  Public  School  for  observation,  as  we  believe  no  person  can 
observe  intelligently  or  with  profit  until  he  has  first  some  idea  of  the  object  to  be  attained 
by  the  teacher. 

(2)  Teaching  by  Students. — The  student  teachers  having  observed  and  taken  notes  of 
the  Principal's  methods  of  teaching,  are  now  prepared  for  actual  teaching,  as  well  as  for 
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more  extended  observation  elsewhere.  It  would  be  well,  therefore,  during  the  second 
two  weeks  of  the  session  to  employ  them  in  teaching  a  class  as  above,  in  the  separate 
room  used  for  the  purpose,  the  subjects  previously  taught  in  their  presence  by  the 
Principal. 

While  the  student  teacher  is  thus  engaged  in  the  work  of  active  teaching  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Principal  and  his  fellow-teachers,  he  is  acquiring  that  self-possession  requisite 
to  his  future  success,  and  in  practising  methods  under  that  kind  of  criticism  which  will 
most  readily  secure  the  exposure  of  his  errors.  It  might  even  be  necessary  to  suspend 
teaching  altogether  in  order  to  correct  some  serious  error,  or  to  discuss  some  practical 
matters  suggested  by  the  work  in  hand. 

(3)  Observations. — The  next  thing  for  the  Principal  to  do  is  to  prepare  the  student 
teachers  for  taking  observations  in  the  different  rooms  set  apart  for  training  purposes. 
They  should  have  learned  at  least  by  this  time  that  no  lesson  can  be  well  taught  unless 
both  the  matter  of  the  lesson  and  the  method  of  presenting  it  to  a  class  have  been  care- 
fully considered.  In  Shelton's  work  on  Elementary  Instruction  this  point  is  fully  dis- 
cussed, and  some  excellent  model  lessons  supplied — as  for  instance,  the  lesson  on  "  Cork," 
pp.  108. 

The  assistant  teachers  should  also  be  instructed  to  explain  the  plan  and  purpose  of 
each  lesson  taught  in  the  presence  of  the  student  teacher  before  they  begin  work.  As 
the  object  of  the  student  teacher  in  visiting  different  rooms  at  this  stage  is  simply  to  ob- 
serve methods  of  teaching  and  discipline,  it  is  desirable  that  he  should  be  taught  how 
to  observe  intelligently.  Although  required  under  the  Regulations  to  enter  his  observa- 
tions in  a  note-book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose,  we  have  found  a  remarkable  want  of 
uniformity  in  the  extent  and  value  of  the  observations  made.  Indeed  in  many  cases  we 
found  that  he  was  a  mere  visitor,  and  except  the  mental  impressions  received,  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  questioning,  there  was  no  record  of  what  he  saw  either  as  to  teaching  or  discip- 
line. In  order  to  secure  uniformity  and  press  this  matter  upon  the  attention  of  principals, 
we  suggest  the  following  hints  on  the  subject  of  "  Observation  :" — 

1.  Matter. 

( 1 )  Whether  suitable  to  the  class ;  proper  amount  for  one  lesson  ;  whether  exer- 
cising observation,  conception,  reason,  or  all  of  these. 

(2)  Lesson — whether  bearing  on  one  point ;  into  what  heads  divided. 

(3)  Whether  in  a  lesson  involving  a  moral  lesson,  the  proper  applications  be  made. 

2.  Method. 

(1)  Whether  the  purpose  of  the  lesson  was  properly  outlined  at  the  beginning. 

(2)  Whether  the  connection  between  the  lesson  and  previous  work  was  shown  when 
possible. 

(3)  Whether  the  error  of  telling  too  much  was  guarded  against. 

(4)  Whether  good  illustrations  were  used,  specimens  distributed,  and  diagrams 
drawn. 

(5)  Whether  appropriate  and  definite  questions  were  given. 

(6)  Whether  the  black-board  was  used,  and  new  terms  written  upon  it. 

(7)  Whether  errors  in  answering  were  thoroughly  corrected,  and  special  attention 
given  to  pupils  who  were  backward. 

(8)  Whether  pupils  were  allowed  sufficient  time  to  think. 

(9)  Whether  the  attention  of  all  in  the  class  was  secured  or  of  only  a  few  forward 
pupils. 

(10)  Whether  the  lesson  was  properly  summarized. 

3.  The  Class. 

(1)  Whether  respectful,  attentive,  interested,  and,  if  so,  how  secured. 

(2)  Whether  pupils  seemed  weary,  if  so,  why  1 

(3)  Whether  likely  to  carry  away  the  lesson  as  a  whole. 
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We  would  suggest  that  the  preceding  "  points,"  or  something  to  the  same  effect,  be 
printed  on  a  quarter  sheet  of  foolscap,  with  the  following  heading  on  the  opposite  side, 
under  which  the  student  shall  be  required  to  enter  daily  his  observations  covering  the 
points  suggested. 

County  Model  School. 

Name  of  assistant  teacher    

Date 


Subject  of  lesson 

Notes  by  student  teacher  as  follows 


Signature  of  Student. 

These  "  observations  "  should  be  submitted  to  the  Principal  for  consideration  during 
the  "  criticism  hour,"  who  will  find  ample  material  in  the  notes  made,  and  in  the  discus- 
sion of  the  more  theoretical  part  of  the  course,  such  as  "  management,  discipline,  organ- 
ization," etc.,  to  occupy  all  the  time  at  his  disposal. 


V. — Teaching  by  Students. 

This  brings  us  to  the  fifth  week  of  the  Model  School  term.  The  student  teacher  has 
already  seen  the  Principal  teach  a  number  of  subjects ;  he  has  furthermore  taught  these 
subjects  himself  under  the  direction  and  criticism  of  the  Principal ;  he  has  observed  how 
classes  are  taught  by  the  assistant  teachers  ;  he  has  some  idea  of  the  "  matter  "  and  the 
"  method  "  of  a  lesson,  and  should  now  be  able  to  take  charge  of  a  class  in  the  subjects 
already  illustrated.  As  preliminary  to  this  step,  the  lesson  to  be  taught  should  be  assigned 
the  previous  day,  and  thoroughly  prepared.  The  assistant  teacher  with  whose  class  he  is 
entrusted  should  leave  him  as  much  as  possible  to  his  own  resources,  and  should  take 
notes  for  subsequent  entry  in  the  Training  Register.  We  have  found,  however,  that 
assistant  teachers  are  very  reticent  in  reporting  their  criticisms,  particularly  if  the  work 
is  badly  done.  In  many  cases  they  simply  give  a  general  statement,  such  as  "  You  taught 
a  pretty  good  lesson,"  or,  "  That  was  not  so  bad."  This  sort  of  criticism  we  believe  to  be 
of  little  value.  What  is  required  is  definiteness.  In  order  to  secure  uniformity  as  well 
as  greater  fullness  of  detail,  we  suggest  the  following  : — 

Let  the  Department  furnish  each  Model  School  with  a  number  of  small  slips  (say 
quarter  cap.)  on  the  plan  here  given : — 

County  Model  School. 

Report  of  lesson  on , 

Taught  by  M '. 

The  faults  most  worthy  of  notice  in  your  lesson  were  : — 

1.  Your  positions 

2.  The  plan  of  lesson 
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3.  Your  management 


4.  Your  language  was 


for  instance . . 

5.  In  energy  you 

6.  Your  mode  of  questioning  was 

for  instance   , 

Note. — Besides  the  above,  other  matters  worthy  of  criticism  should  be  reported. 
Date Assistant  Teacher 


The  assistant  teacher  should  be  making  entries  on  the  slips  while  the  lesson  was  pro- 
gressing, and  at  the  close  of  the  lesson  hand  it  to  the  student  teacher,  who  should  hold 
himself^ready  to  be  criticised  on  the  points  noted  by  the  Principal,  whenever  neces- 
sary. The  marks  assigned  by  the  assistant  teacher  for  the  lesson  should  be  given  im- 
mediately after  the  lesson  is  concluded,  and  may  be  communicated  to  the  student  teacher, 
at  the  option  of  the  Principal.  All  lessons  should  be  assigned  to  student  teacher  by  the 
Principal,  on  consultation  with  the  assistant  in  whose  room  the  lesson  is  to  be  taught, 
and  a  record  kept  of  each  lesson  in  the  Training  Register,  so  as  fairly  to  afford  equal 
practice  in  every  subject  in  the  Public  School  curriculum. 


VI. — No  of  Lessons  in  Actual  Teaching. 

By  schedule  A  it  will  be  seen  that  the  practice  in  actual  teaching  varies  largely.  In 
some  cases  as  low  as  twelve  lessons  were  taught,  and  as  high  as  seventy.  We  would 
recommend  that  the  minimum  be  thirty,  as  we  believe  that  number  quite  sufficient  to 
test  the  ability  of  any  teacher.  As  eight  weeks  are  by  this  course  herein  suggested,  at 
the  disposal  of  the  student  teacher  for  actual  teaching,  we  see  no  reason,  unless  the  class 
is  very  large,  why  each  student  teacher  should  not  teach  at  least  one  lesson  per  day,  for 
four  days  in  the  week.     This  would  leave  one  day  in  the  week  for  reviews  in  special  work  . 


VII. — Final  Examinations. 

From  the  Principals'  Reports  there  is  an  evident  want  of  uniformity  in  the  tests  ap" 
plied  by  the  different  Boards  of  Examiners  at  the  final  examinations.  We  find  that  in 
fourteen  schools  there  was  no  examination  at  all  in  practical  teaching.  This  is  not  only 
unfair  to  the  student  teacher,  but  to  the  public  as  well.  Since  Third  Class  Certificates 
are  Provincial  and  of  equal  value  non-professionally  it  is  but  fair  to  the  public  that  some 
guarantee  shall  be  given  of  their  uniform  professional  value.  Complaint  is  also  made  that 
the  written  examination  is  as  various  as  the  different  Boards  of  Examiners  by  which  it  is 
conducted.     To  remedy  both  of  these  grievances  we  would  recommend  : — 

1.  That  an  examination  in  practical  teaching  similar  to  that  now  required  at  the 
Provincial  Normal  Schools  of  Second  Class  Teachers  be  made  obligatory. 

2.  That  examination  papers  in  every  subject  taught  in  the  County  Model  School  be 
prepared  by  those  who  prepare  the  papers  for  the  Normal  School  examinations. 

3.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Principal  at  the  close  of  the  Session  to  furnish 
the  Board  of  Examiners  with  a  detailed  report  on  each  student,  setting  forth  work  done 
during  the  Session,  his  general  deportment  and  ability,  with  the  Principal's  opinion  as  to 
his  probable  success  as  a  teacher. 
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VIII. — Training  Register. 

Much  fault  is  found  with  the  Training  Register  now  in  use.  The  analysis  which 
it  is  supposed  to  make  of  the  teacher's  qualifications  is  not  quite  clear  on  many  points, 
and  the  sub-divisions  so  numerous  as  to  entail  unnecessary  labour  upon  the  Principal. 
We  believe  it  can  be  simplified  and  improved,  and  we  submit  the  following  plan  for  con- 
sideration : — See  Schedule  C. 


IX.— Text  Books. 

Hygiene. — The  text  book  prescribed  for  the  course  in  Hygiene  is  much  complained 
of.  The  general  opinion  expressed  regarding  it  is,  that  it  is  better  adapted  for  the 
nursery  than  for  a  Model  School.  Besides,  it  does  not  deal  with  the  subject  from  a 
school-room  standpoint.  What  is  wanted  for  Model  School  purposes  is  a  small  work  on 
Hygiene,  with  only  so  much  of  Physiology,  Anatomy  and  Chemistry  as  will  enable  the 
students  to  comprehend  clearly  the  Hygienic  principles  discussed.  We  had  the  honour 
of  calling  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Provincial  Sanitary  Bureau  to  the  want 
of  a  suitable  text-book  on  this  subject,  and  suggested  the  following  as  some  of  the  sub- 
divisions under  which  the  subject  might  be  treated  for  Model  School  purposes  : — 

Chapter  I. — The  Teacher. 

How  to  preserve  his  health  ;  hours  for  study ;  rest  ;  recreation  ;  sleep  ;  dietetics. 

Chapter  II. — The  Pupil 

Under  this  chapter  discuss  the  brain  and  nervous  system.  Lessons  should  be  suited 
to  the  age  and  physical  strength  of  the  child  ;  danger  of  over  study  ;  when  should  home 
lessons  be  relaxed  ;  necessity  for  variety  ;  recreations,  etc. 

Chapter  III. — The  Spinal  Column. 

Under  this  chapter  discuss  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  spinal  column,  chest, 
lungs,  heart,  stomach,  and  show  the  evil  effects  of  leaning  over  a  desk,  stooping,  walking 
on  the  toes,  etc. 

Chapter  IV.— The  Eye. 

Discuss  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  eye  ;  how  to  light  a  school  room  ;  how 
to  regulate  lights  by  means  of  blinds  ;  diseases  of  the  eye  caused  by  bad  lighting  ;  how 
to  remedy  ;  near-sightedness ;  how  to  place  pupils  with  reference  to  blackboards  J 
windows  ;  slate  ;  copy,  etc. 

Chapter  V. — Heating. 

How  to  prevent  draughts  ;  where  to  place  the  stove  ;  how  to  regulate  heat ;  ther- 
mometer, and  where  to  hang  it. 

Chapter  VI. —  Ventilation. 

Importance  of  ;  how  to  secure  when  not  provided  for  in  the  erection  of  the  school 
building  ;  simple  way  of  ventilating  by  doors  ;  windows  ;  effects  of  bad  ventilation  ; 
symptoms  of,  etc. 

Chapter   VII. —The  Play  Ground. 

Dangerous  games  ;  what  to  prohibit  and  what  allow  ;  winter  games  for  boys  ;  winter 
games  for  girls ;  summer  games  ;  drill,  value  of. 

Chapter  VIII. — School  Accidents. 
How  to  deal  with  fainting,  bleeding  of  the  nose,  broken  limbs,  severe  cuts  or  bruises, 
drowning. 

Chapter  IX. — Infectious  Diseases. 

How  to  detect  whooping  cough,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  skin  diseases  ;  care 
of  out-houses. 
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This  brief  outline  merely  shows  the  line  which  it  is  desirable  the  student  teachers 
should  take  in  order  to  promote  their  own  health  and  that  of  their  pupils.  .  To  ask  them 
to  master  the  structure  of  the  human  frame,  with  all  the  technical  terms  which  this 
knowledge  implies,  would  be  absurd.  Nor  is  it  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  school 
room  What  is  required  is  such  general  instruction  as  will  enable  the  teacher  to  guard 
his  pupils  against  the  ordinary  dangers  of  school-room  life,  and  also,  by  teaching  him  how 
to  preserve  his  own  health,  enable  him  to  labour  more  successfully  in  his  profession. 


X. — Music,  Drill,  and  Drawing. 

Although  the  subjects  of  Music,  Drill,  and  Drawing  are  not  yet  on  the  prescribed 
Model  School  course,  there  is  no  reason  why  an  effort  should  not  be  made  to  have  them 
taught.  As  already  shown,  they  have  been  voluntarily  taken  up  in  many  schools.  In 
order  to  recompense  schools  for  any  outlay  in  teaching  these  subjects  as  well  as  to 
encourage  others  to  introduce  them  into  the  course,  we  would  suggest  the  payment  of  the 
sum  of  $50  to  each  school  that  provides  suitable  instruction  in  any  two  of  them.  We 
need  not  discuss  their  importance  as  that  is  universally  admitted. 


XI. — Equipment  of  Model  Schools. 

It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  equipment  of  Model  Schools  has,  so  far, 
received  so  little  attention.  Although  in  most  cases  the  school  room  is  comfortably 
furnished  and  tolerably  well  supplied  with  the  ordinary  school-room  maps,  the  facilities 
of  the  Principal  for  illustrating  his  work  are  very  limited.  Beyond  what  may  be  drawn 
irom  Trustees,  who  often  dread  the  complaining  taxpayer,  no  other  source  of  supply  has 
hitherto  been  available.  Annual  grants  are  made  to  the  Provincial  Normal  Schools  for 
books,  maps  and  apparatus,  but  no  similar  grant  has  yet  been  made  to  the  County  Model 
Schools,  although  their  work  is  by  no  means  of  secondary  importance.  The  small  sum  of 
■even  $50,  judiciously  expended,  would  be  a  great  boon  to  many  a  school.  We  would 
therefore  recommend  an  appropriation  of  this  amount  at  least.  The  following  supplies  for 
•each  Model  School,  which  could  be  procured  for  the  sum  named,  would  aid  materially  in 
securing  greater  efficiency  : — 

Worcester's  Dictionary  (unabridged). 

Lippincott's  Gazetteer  (edition  1883). 

Jewel  on  School  Government. 

Wickersham's  two  works. 

Sheldon's  Elementary  Instruction. 

New  York  Manual  of  Methods. 

Morrison  on  School  Methods. 

Hasley's  Physiology. 

Playter's  Hygiene. 

Bell's  Elocution. 

Hughes  on  Drill. 

Smith's  Intermediate  Drawing  Lessons. 

Physiological  Charts. 

National  Music  Charts. 


XII. — Fees  Payable  by  Students. 

Under  section  10  of  the  Regulations  of  August  last,  the  County  Boards  are  empow- 
ered to  impose  a  fee  of  not  more  than  $5  on  each  student  teacher.  We  would  recommend 
that  this  section  of  the  Regulations  be  amended  by  making  the  fee  compulsory.  If  this 
be  not  done  the  power  of  imposing  fees  should  be  transferred  from  the  Board  of  Examin- 
ers to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  is  held  responsible  for  making  due 
provision  for  the  Model  School. 
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XIII. — Provincial  Institute  for  Principals  of  County  Model  Schools. 

The  great  diversity  in  the  methods  of  organization  and  instruction  prevailing  in  the 
Model  Schools  deserves  attention.  The  Principals  are  men  of  varied  attainments  each  in 
his  own  way,  as  a  rule,  working  with  commendable  zeal,  and  often  at  a  personal  sacrifice 
and  without  fee  or  reward,  for  the  welfare  of  the  student  teacher.  As  Model  Schools  are 
so  far  removed  from  each  other,  it  is  very  difficult  for  Principals  to  meet  in  convention 
for  the  mutual  interchange  of  opinions  and  discussion  of  advanced  methods  of  teaching 
and  school  organization.  If  provision  were  made  for  a  Model  School  Principals'  Institute, 
many  of  the  existing  irregularities  could  be  removed,  new  methods  of  instruction  discussed, 
and  the  whole  system  unified.  We  have  attempted  to  accomplish  this,  and  have,  we 
believe,  aided  in  securing  greater  uniformity  by  our  inspection,  but  much  remains  yet  to 
be  done.  Before  holding  such  an  Institute  efforts  should  be  made  to  re-open  the  schools 
that  have  been  closed,  and  satisfactory  provision  should  be  made  in  every  case  for  placing 
ample  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  Principal  for  the  proper  discharge  of  his  Model  School 
duties.  When  all  the  schools  have  been  properly  and  permanently  established  we  would 
recommend  the  following  plan  for  an  Institute  :  — 

1.  A  meeting  of  all  the  Principals  of  County  Model  Schools  at  Toronto  during  the 
mid-summer  vacation,  for  a  session  of  four  weeks. 

2.  The  payment  of  their  travelling  expenses  and  maintenance  by  the  Education 
Department. 

3.  The  employment  of  the  best  talent  on  the  continent  to  give  a  series  of  lectures 
with  a  view  to  further  qualify  them  for  their  work. 

4.  The  line  to  be  taken  by  the  lecturers  to  be  suggested  by  the  Department  of 
Education. 

5.  The  lectures  to  be  free  to  the  Teachers  of  the  Provincial  Normal  and  Model 
Schools. 

We  have  carefully  estimated  the  expense  of  such  a  Convention,  and  believe  it  need 
not  exceed  the  sum  of  $2,500. 


XIV. — Review  of  Literary  Subjects. 

We  believe  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  students-in-training  should  be  required  to 
keep  up  and  supplement  their  knowledge  of  some  of  the  principal  subjects  which  they 
will  hereafter  be  required  to  teach,  for  example,  grammar,  composition,  arithmetic  and 
literature.  For  this  purpose  some  standard  author  might  be  read  with  profit  by  the 
students  during  the  term,  and  the  master  might  give  a  few  lectures  upon  these  subjects, 
and  by  oral  or  written  examinations  test  the  students'  knowledge  of  matter  as  well  as 
method  of  instruction.  We  do  not  believe  it  is  wise  to  entirely  divorce  literary  work 
from  professional  training.  We  know  from  experience  that  the  students  have  plenty  of 
time  for  this  work,  and  although  many  Principals,  who  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently 
relieved,  cannot  give  the  necessary  time  to  it,  yet  if  they  were  fully  relieved  during  the 
Model  School  term,  they  would  have  ample  time  to  devote  say  one  hour  a  day  to  the 
review  of  literary  subjects,  and  thus  to  supplement  the  students'  knowledge  as  is  now 
beins:  done  in  the  Provincial  Normal  Schools. 


XV. — Conclusion. 

In  closing  this  Report  we  beg  to  acknowledge  our  obligations  to  the  Principals, 
Teachers  and  Boards  of  Trustees  by  whom  many  obstacles  to  the  success  of  the  system  of 
County  Model  Schools  were  so  readily  removed,  and  by  whose  courtesy,  what  would  other- 
wise have  been  a  difficult  duty  for  us  to  discharge,  was  rendered  pleasant. 

Toronto,  January  9th,  1883. 
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«« 

5 

3 

" 

2  hours 

3 

100  00 

75  00 

Renfrew 

" 

4 

3 

no 

2       " 

Sarnia 

5 

yes 

2  hours 

2£     " 
2J      " 

2*      " 

50  00 

65  00- 

(< 

H 

tf 

<  ( 

75  00 

35  00 

Stratford .... 

a 

12 

9 

a 

whole  time 

150  00 

150  00 

Strathroy 

8 

6 

" 

2  hours 

2 

79  00 

19 

ft 

2£      " 
2|      " 

St.  Thomas 

8 

3 

yes 

whole  time 

125  0) 

no 
yes 

7 

2 
4 

no 

yes 

1  hour 
whole  time 

2|      " 
2±      " 

Walkerton  . .    

125  (0 

Welland      

<< 

yes,  but  too 
small 
yes 

4 

4 

3 

2 

no 

1  hour 

2        " 
2i      " 

Whitby    

200  00 





7 
18 

4 
3 

yes 

2       " 
2  J      " 

100  00 
100  00 

Woodstock 

whole  time 

125  00 

Yorkville  (a) 

no 

9 

8 

^  hour 

2|      " 

100  00 

*  Principal  of  Model  School  employed  for  this  work  only. 

(a) 'Assistant's  room  used  between  11  a.m.  and  12  m.,  and  between  8  and  4  p. 
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SCHEDULE  C. 


County  Model  Schools  of  Ontario. 


TRAINING    REGISTER. 


Special  Report  of  Classes  Taught. 


© 

w 

o 
-^> 
o 

'Jo 

Class  or  Division. 

Governing 
Power. 

Teaching  Power. 

Manner. 

Remarks. 

P 

.5    03 
."2   «« 

x.S 

.12  tJ 

Preparation. 

Language,  including  dis- 
tinctness of  enunciation, 
fluency    tone    of    voice, 
pronunciation  and  gram- 
matical accuracy. 

Methods  of  giving  ques- 
tions and  of  receiving 
answers. 

a 
.2 

o 
a> 
u 
u 
o 
a 

•73 
O    0) 

"S  o 
P 

Personal  appearance,  en- 
ergy, animation,  sym- 
pathy, self-possession, 
tact. 

I 

1 

Note. — Maximum  Mark  for  "Governing  Power,"  60. 

'*  "      for  each  of  the  sub-divisions  of  "Teaching  Power,"  20. 

"for  "Manner,"  60. 


It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Principal  at  the  end  of  the  session  to  furnish  the  Board 
of  Examiners  with  a  detailed  report  on  each  student  setting  forth  work  done  during  the 
session,  deportment,  attention,  with  Principal's  opinion  upon  his  probable  success  as  a 
teacher. 
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SCHEDULE  D. 

Names  op  Model  School  Masters  and  Class  op  Certipcates  held  by  them. 


NAME  OF  SCHOOL. 


NAME  OF  MASTER. 


Barrie 

Berlin 

Bradford 

Brampton 

Brantf  ord 

Caledonia    

Chatham 

Clinton 

Cobourg 

Cornwall 

Farmersville  . . 

Forest 

Gait...     

Goderich 

Hamilton 

Ingersoll 

Kingston 

London    

Madoc   

Martintown   . . 

Milton 

Morrisburgh  .. 
Mount  Forest 

Napanee 

Newmarket  . . 
Owen  Sound  . . 

Perth 

Picton 

Port  Hope 

Port  Perry  .   . . 

Renfrew 

Sarnia 

Simcoe 

Stratford 

Strathroy    

St.  Catharines 
St.  Thomas  . . . 
Vankleekhill . . 

Walkerton 

Welland 

Whitby   

Windsor 

Woodstock 

Yorkville 


W.  B.  Harvey.. 
J.  Suddaby 

F.  Wood 

L.Welch 

W.  Wilkinson  . . 

R.  Hill 

W.  H.  CoUes  . . 

D.  M.  Malloch 

G.  Kirk    

G.  Milden 

J.  S.  Rowat  . . . 
M.  Ferguson  . . . 
R.  Alexander . . . 
W.  R.  Miller . . . 
G.  W.  Johnston 
J.  S.  Deacon    .. 

J.  Wood 

W.  J.  Carson . . 
W.  F.  Seymour 
A.  Kennedy   . . . 

H.  Gray 

H.  McDiarmid  . 
S.  Westervelt . . . 
J.  Bowerman . . . 
W.  Rannie    .... 

J.  Greig 

T.  O.  Steele    . . . 

R.  Murray 

1).  J.  Goggin  . . . 
Alex.  Rae    

E.  A.  Stevens  . . 

A.  Mark    

G.  Grant,  B. A.. 

W.  Hodgins 

J.  Dunsmore  . . . 
J.  H.  McFaul . . 
N.  Campbell  ... 
D.  Marshall    . . . 

W.  Teeford 

R.  Grant 

Jas.  Brown 

Jas.  Duncan .... 
Jas.  Dennis 

W.  J.  Hendrie.. 


CLASS  OF  CERTIFICATE. 


1st  B  Provincial. 

1st  Class       " 

1st     " 

1st  B 

M.A.,  Victoria  University. 

1st  B  Provincial. 

1st  A 

1st  A 

1st  Class      " 

2nd  A 

1st  A 

1st  B 

1st  Class      " 

2nd  A 

2nd  A 

1st  B 

1st  Class       " 

1st  A  " 

IstB  Xl 

1st  Class       " 

1st      " 

1st      "  " 

1st  O.C.B.,  and  2nd  A  Provincial. 

2nd  Class  Provincial. 

1st      " 

1st      " 

1st      "  A    " 

1st      " 

1st      "  A,  O.C.B. 

1st  Class  Provincial. 

1st      "    C  Provincial. 

1st      "    B 

Head  Master  of  High  School. 

1st  Class  B  Provincial. 

1st       "     C 

1st  A 

1st  Class 

1st      "    B 

1st      "    B 

1st      " 

1st      "    C 

1st      ". 

1st      "    C 

1st      " 
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Division  IV. 

TEACHERS'   ASSOCIATIONS. 

Proceedings  of  1882. 

1.    Ontario  Teachers'  Association,  1882. 

Extracts  from  the  Proceedings  of  Convention  held  on  the  8th,  9th,  and  10th  August,  1882. 

The  Convention  met  on  Tuesday,  August   8th,  1882.     The  President,  Mr.  A.  Mac- 
Murchy,  in  the  chair. 

Reports  were  received  respecting  County  Associations  from — 

Mr.  Fotheringham North  York Representing  70  Members. 

"     J.  H.  Smith South  Wentworth.. . . 


G.  E.  Wightman. , .  .South  Essex .  .  . 

Munroe South  Perth . .  . 

Jas.  Ferguson East  Huron . . . 

O.  S.  Hicks South  Hastings 

T.  Girardot North  Essex . . . 

R.  Coates Halton 

Parlow Ottawa  ........ 

Sneath     West  Huron     . 

Mitchell Lanark 

Ritchie    West  Bruce 

Robt.  Grant    Welland    

W.  Mcintosh North  Hastings 

G.  D.  Lewis   Waterloo  . . 

Forrest    South  Simcoe    . 

Henstridge Frontenac , 


Petrie  /    South  Wellington     » 
(         and  Guelph         J 


J.  Dearness London , 

Spence Toronto     

J.  Millar Elgin     

J.  S.  Carson    Middlesex     

Lennox  and  Ad- 
dington 
C.  K.  Newcombe ....  East  Lambton . .  . 


Jas.  Bowerman    . .  < 


u 
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u 
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80 
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« 

120 
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(c 

50 

it 

ll 

70 

ii 

Ii 

140 

(i 

n 
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ii 
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100 

(< 

(( 

65 

<( 
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<( 

<< 

35 

ii 

u 

145 

u 

u 
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ii 

ii 

113 

ii 

tt 

150 

ii 

H 

100 

<( 

II 

113 

ii 

(( 

100 

<( 

II 

85 

ii 

An  address  on  "  How  to  Make  Teachers'  Associations  More  Useful,"  was  delivered 
by  Mr.  G.  W.  Ross,  M.P. 

Resolutions  Adopted. 

"  That  the  clause  granting  an  option  of  opening  Public  Schools  on  the  3rd  of  August 
should  be  repealed." 

Resolved, — (1)  That  the  disadvantages  arising  from  the  uncertainty  of  the  Teacher's 
tenure  of  office  in  rural  schools  are  to  be  deplored  ;  the  remedy  suggested  in  the  Address 
is  in  accordance  with  the  form  of  agreement  prescribed  in  Appendix  F  of  the  Compendium 
of  the  School  Law.  ^ 

(2)  That  in  view  of  the  very  great  evils  which  are  seen  to  have  resulted  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  other  countries  from  the  introduction  of  politics  into 
educational  matters,  your  Committee  trusts  that  all  true  friends  of  our  school  system  will 
unite  in  discountenancing  every  influence  tending  in  that  direction. 
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(3)  That  the  number  of  schools  opening  with  religious  services  is  happily  on  the 
increase  ;  and,  with  the  object  of  attaching  greater  importance,  in  our  High  and  Public 
Schools,  to  good  moral  training  based  on  Christian  principles,  your  Committee  is  of  the 
opinion  that  it  is  desirable  that  a  suitable  selection  of  Scripture  lessons  should  be  incor- 
porated with  our  Readers,  and  that  the  sentiments  of  the  President's  Address  are  strongly 
endorsed,  "that  any  one  who  could  not  reverently,  humbly,  and  lovingly  read  the  Word 
of  God,  was  not  fit  for  a  teacher." 

Resolved, — That  the  death,  in  the  providence  of  God,  of  Dr.  Ryerson,  ex-Superinten- 
dent of  Education  for  Ontario,  is  to  the  members  of  the  Ontario  Teachers'  Association  a 
matter  of  profound  regret.  His  well-nigh  irreparable  loss  reminds  us  of  the  eminent 
services  which,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  he  rendered  to  our  country,  beginning  at  a 
time  when  the  importance  of  laying,  broad  and  deep,  the  foundations  of  a  free,  enlightened, 
and  prosperous  nation  occupied  the  attention  of  few,  and  seemed  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
any.  But,  grasping  the  noble  idea,  and  possessing  the  breadth  and  tenacity  of  purpose, 
he  chose  as  his  life-work  the  lofty  design  of  giving  to  our  country  a  unified  and  har- 
monious system  of  free  and  universal  education  for  the  poorest  and  the  richest,  the 
humblest  and  the  highest,  which  should  be  surpassed  by  none,  if  equalled  by  any,  in  the 
world.  How  wisely  conceived,  how  nobly  achievied,  this  purpose  was,  our  present  system 
of  public,  high,  and  collegiate  instruction  stands,  a  lasting  and  lofty  monument. 

To  the  family  of  this  princely  pioneer  educationist  we  tender  our  sincerest  sympathy 
in  their  sad  loss,  and  are  happy  to  believe  that  their  sorrow  is  alleviated  by  the  con- 
sciousness that  he  has  been  gathered  as  a  shock  of  corn,  fully  ripe,  into  the  garner. 

Resolved, — That  the  topics  for  discussion  at  the  annual  meetings  of  this  Association 
be  prepared  and  printed  as  early  as  possible  in  the  year,  and  that  a  copy  be  sent  to  each 
Local  Association  not  later  than  the  1st  of  March,  in  order  that  the  teachers  of  the  Pro- 
vince may  express  their  opinions  on  any  proposed  changes  in  the  School  Law  and  Regu- 
lations. 

Resolved, — That  in  view  of  the  appalling  extent  of  the  evils  of  intemperance,  and  the 
special  dangers  and  temptations  to  which  young  people  of  the  present  day  are  exposed, 
this  Association  earnestly  urges  upon  all  the  teachers  of  the  Province  the  duty  of  per- 
sistently and  carefully  impressing  upon  their  pupils  the  stern  facts  of  science  in  relation 
to  the  physiological  effects  of  alcohol,  and  the  advantages  of  absolutely  securing  them- 
selves by,  as  far  as  they  possibly  can,  habits  of  true  temperance,  from  the  awful  moral  and 
physical  degradation  to  which  the  drinking  customs  of  to-day  so  often  lead. 

Public  School  Section. 

Resolved, — That  oral  examinations  on  public  examination  days  are  a  benefit  in  our 
Public  Schools  ;  but  that  they  should  not  partake  of  the  nature  of  exhibitions  which  have 
no  educative  value,  and  should  be  confined  to  the   work  gone  over   during  the  term. 

Resolved, — That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Section,  after  a  teacher  has  obtained  any  class 
of  a  certificate  he  shall,  after  five  years'  successful  teaching  from  the  time  of  obtaining  his 
certificate,  be  entitled  to  have  his  certificate  raised  one  grade  ;  and  on  a  further  service  of 
three  years'  successful  teaching,  be  entitled  to  have  his  certificate  raised  another  grade  ; 
but  every  teacher  must  pass  from  class  to  class  by  examination. 

Resolved, — That  in  reference  to  the  power  conferred  upon  Public  School  Boards  to 
make  changes  in  the  course  of  study,  this  Association  approves  of  the  principle  embodied 
therein,  but  would  respectfully  recommend  that  no  option  be  permitted  in  the  subjects  of 
Reading,  Spelling,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Drawing,  Geography,  Grammar  and  Composition, 
History,  Temperance  and  Hygiene,  Algebra,  Geometry,  and  Mensuration  j  and  that  in 
case  of  difference  between  the  Teacher  and  Trustees  upon  any  proposed  changes,  the 
Inspector  should  be  appealed  to  for  his  decision. 

High  School  Masters'  Section. 
Resolved, — That  this  High  School  Section  call  the  attention  of  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
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tion  to  the  fact  that  the  Intermediate  is  generally  concurrent  with  the  Pass  and  Honour 
Examinations  of  Toronto  University  Junior  Matriculation,  and  Women's  Local  Exami- 
nations, and  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Section  that  it  would  be  better  otherwise,  as  there 
are  a  great  many  High  School  students  who  wish  to  try  both  examinations. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Robinson,  Principal  of  Whitby  Collegiate  Institute,  read  a  paper  on 
"The  Proposed  Changes  in  the  Intermediate." 

Members  present  at  this  session  :  Messrs.  McHenry,  MacMurchy,  Knight,  Strang, 
Millar  (St.  Thomas),  Miller  (Bowmanville),  Bryant,  Petch,  Clark,  Dr.  Forrest,  Williams, 
Hunter,  Robinson,  Morgan,  Smith,  Hunter  (Barrie),  Oliver,  Worrell,  Wightman,  Ellis, 
Sinclair,  Grant. 

Resolved, — That  in  view  of  the  short  time  the  new  Regulations  have  been  before 
Masters  for  consideration,  your  Committee  do  not  feel  disposed  to  express  a  properly 
matured  opinion  on  the  general  question  of  the  influence  of  the  amended  programme  of 
study  in  the  secondary  schools,  but  at  the  same  time  would  beg  to  report  the  following 
Resolution  : — That  the  Secretary  be  authorized  to  communicate  with  the  Minister  and 
represent  to  him  that  in  the  opinion  of  this  Section,  in  the  Intermediate  programme, 
History  and  Geograpy  should  be  removed  from  the  optional  to  the  obligatory  list,  and 
that  inasmuch  as  it  will  be  difficult  for  the  present  for  schools  to  provide  properly  quali- 
fied teachers  in  Drawing,  that  Drawing  be  included  in  7  (e)  so  as  to  read  :  "  Any  two  of 
the  following  form  :  French,  German,  Music,  and  Drawing  ;"  one  of  which  should  be 
French  or  German,  and  that  the  clause  numbered  2  (2)  on  page  19  be  amended  in  har- 
mony with  the  foregoing. 

Mr.  Knight,  Principal  of  Kingston  Collegiate  Institute,  read  a  paper  on  Legislative 
aid  to  secondary  education. 

Resolved, — That  inasmuch  as  the  proposed  scheme  will  bear  hardly  upon  the  smaller 
schools,  and  also  upon  many  of  the  larger  schools,  which  have  been  doing  work  worthy  of 
Government  aid,  therefore,  the  High  School  Section  would  respectfully  recommend  that 
the  Minister  of  Education  should  modify  his  proposed  scheme  as  follows : — 

(1)  Every  High  School  to  receive  a  fixed  grant  of  $500. 

(2)  Every  High  School  employing  two  (2)  teachers  to  receive  in  addition  25  per  cent. 
of  excess  of  salaries  above  $1,500  to  $2,000,  i.e.,  $125  for  maximum  allowance  under  this 
head. 

(3)  In  addition  every  High  School  employing  three  (3)  teachers  to  receive  40  per 
cent,  of  excess  of  salaries  above  $2,000  up  to  $4,500,  i.e.,  f  1,000  as  a  maximum  under 
this  head. 

(4)  Every  Collegiate  Institute  to  receive  a  fixed  grant  of  $500. 

(5)  In  addition  every  Collegiate  Institute  to  receive  20  per  cent,  of  salaries  in  excess 
of  $5,000  up  to  $6,500,  i.e.,  $250  as  a  maximum  grant  under  this  head. 

Furthermore,  that  if  the  Minister  cannot  see  his  way  to  the  adoption  of  this  scheme, 
the  Section  is  of  opinion  that  it  should  be  adopted  in  spirit,  so  that  the  grant  should  be 
distributed  in  recognition  of  the  claims  of  the  smaller  schools,  and  that  the  encourage- 
ment given  by  the  Government  should  be  continued  from  the  smallest  to  the  largest  and 
best  equipped  schools. 

Public  School  Inspectors'  Section. 

Present — J.  S.  Carson,  Chairman  ;  Messrs.  Grier,  Clendenning,  Summerby,  Smith, 
Barnes,  Knight,  Scarlett,  Hughes,  and  Maxwell. 

Mr.  Carson  introduced  the  subject,  "  How  to  make  Teachers'  Associations  more  use- 
ful." 

Mr.    McKinnon   introduced   the    subject,     "  Uniform    Promotion    Examinations." 

Resolved, — That  in  view  of  the  helpful  discussion  on  Uniform  Promotion  Examina- 
tions, this  Section,  on  the  whole,  feels  that  these  examinations  are  well  calculated  to  help 
the  systematic  and  uniform  education  of  the  Public  School  children,  and  should  be 
adopted  generally,  avoiding,  however,  the  danger  of  making  success  at  them,  instead  of 
the  development  of  the  intellect  and  character  of  the  children,  the  great  end  and  aim  of 
teaching. 
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Resolved, — That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Section  the  subjects  of  Reading,  Spelling,  Writ- 
ing, Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Composition,  and  Geography  should  be  made  compulsory  in  all 
public  schools. 

Resolved, — That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Section,  the  recent  regulation  of  the  Educa- 
tion Department,  giving  local  Boards  of  Trustees  power  to  determine  what  shall,  and 
what  shall  not  be  taught  in  the  Public  Schools,  will  have  a  very  injurious  influence  on 
these  schools,  and  should  be  rescinded. 

Resolved,  — That  the  School  Fund  should  be  apportioned  by  the  Inspectors,  who  should 
notify  the  Treasurers  and  Trustees  of  the  amounts  apportioned  to  the  respective  School 
Sections,  and  that  the  Treasurer  be  then  empowered  to  pay  these  respective  amounts  on 
the  order  of  the  Trustees. 

The  following  report  on  Teachers'  Associations  was  received  and  adopted  : — 

I.  In  order  to  secure  a  full  and  regular  attendance  at  these  Association  Meetings, 

(a)  The  programme  should  be  made  interesting  and  eminently  practical. 

(6)  Inspectors  should  use  every  suitable  opportunity,  in  meeting  with  Trustees 
and  Teachers,  to  impress  the  usefulness  of  these  meetings  on  those  who  attend  them,  and 
to  urge  on  the  Teachers  their  duty  to  themselves  and  their  profession,  in  contributing  to 
the  work  of  these  meetings. 

(c)  Some  means  should  be  adopted  to  bring  the  absence  of  the  teachers  from 
the  regular  meetings  of  the  Association  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Trustees. 

(d)  Periodicals  or  books,  on  professional  work,  should  "be  supplied  to  the  mem- 
bers, in  whole  or  in  part,  from  the  funds  of  the  Association. 

(e)  In  counties  where  a  central  point  is  not  easily  reached,  a  County  Convention 
should  be  held  once  a  year,  and  a  local  Convention,  in  each  township,  once  a  year. 

II.  Also  in  regard  to  the  programme,  • 

(a)  The  non-professional  part  should  be  subordinated  to  the  professional. 

(b)  It  is  desirable  that  classes  of  pupils  from  the  Public  Schools  should  be  brought 
to  the  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  practical  illustration  of  methods  of  teaching  ;  where 
this  is  impossible,  a  good  alternative  is  to  form  classes  of  the  teachers  in  attendance. 

(c)  The  Association  should  provide  means  for  assisting  members  in  their  individual 
difficulties  by  opening  a  question  drawer.  The  interest  seems  to  be  best  maintained 
when  questions  are  admitted  up  to  the  end  of  the  first  day  of  the  Convention,  and 
answered  at  some  time  on  the  second  day. 

(d)  If  Inspectors  would  aid  each  other,  both  by  their  personal  assistance  and 
by  recommending  those  Teachers  who  have  shown  their  fitness  for  discussing  certain 
subjects,  a  conductor  of  institutes  would  not  be  required. 

Resolved, — That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Section,  it  is  advisable  that  the  Professional 
Examination  of  Third-Class  Teachers  should  be  uniform  throughout  the  Province,  and 
that  the  questions  should  be  prepared  by  a  Committee  of  Public  School  Inspectors. 

Resolved, — That  whereas  frequent  changes  in  the  School  Law  and  Regulations  are 
found  to  have  an  unsettling  and  injurious  effect  upon  our  Public  Schools,  this  Section 
would  respectfully  suggest  that  the  proposed  changes  should  be  published  one  year  before 
their  adoption,  thus  affording  an  opportunity  to  County  Councils,  School  Board  Inspectors, 
and  Teachers  to  express  their  views  as  to  the  probable  practical  effect  of  such  proposed 
ohanges,  and  thus  secure  greater  efficiency  and  permanency  in  our  legislation. 


2.   Lanark  Teachers'  Association. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  County  Lanark  Teachers'  Association  was  held  in  the 
High  School  building,  Almonte,  on  the  25th  and  26th  days  of  May,  1882.  A  programme 
was  provided  by  members  of  the  Association.  A  practical  lecture  on  the  subject  of 
electricity,  by  Jno.  Fawcett,  B.  A.,  made  up  the  evening  session.     The  attendance  at  each 
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session  was  large  and  regular,  and  much  practical  work  was  done  and  fully  appreciated  by 
the  members  present. 

Programme  as  follows  : 

Thursday,  May  25th. 

9       to  9.30 — Reading  minutes. 
9.30  to     10 — President's  address. 

10  to     11 — Grammar. 

11  to     12 — Book-keeping. 


Afternoon  : 

Evening  Session  : 
Friday,  May  26th. 

Afternoon : 


2  to  3 — How  I  teach  writing. 

3  to  4 — Composition. 

Public  Lecture,  Electricity. 

9  to  10 — General  business  and  election  of  officers. 

10  to  11 — Physical  education. 

11  to  12 — Arithmetic  as  an  art. 

2  to        3 — Railways  of  Ontario. 

3  to       4— Our  Model  Schools. 

4  to       5 — Spots  on  the  Sun. 


3.  Peel  Teachers'  Association. 

During  the  year  1881,  the  County  Peel  Teachers'  Association  has  been  conducted 
efficiently. 

The  Mid-summer  Convention  was  attended  during  one  or  more  of  its  sessions,  by  all 
but  twelve  of  the  Teachers  employed  in  the  County  Schools ;  the  December  meetings, 
held  at  Bolton,  Streetsville,  and  Brampton,  were  not  so  well  attended,  owing  to  the  very 
bad  state  of  the  roads ;  the  proceedings  however,  were  exceedingly  interesting. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  large  number  of  the  teachers  look  upon  attendance  at 
these  conventions  as  a  matter  of  duty  rather  than  of  pleasure,  and  the  increased  attend- 
ance at  the  July  meeting  was  in  part  owing  to  the  insertion  by  the  Secretary  in  the  an- 
nouncement sent  out  of  the  first  clause  of  sub-sec.  5  of  Regulations  17,  "  Duties  of 
Masters  and  Teachers,"  p.  182  of  the  "Compendium,"  with  a  notification  that  this  regulation 
would  be  enforced.  It  would  seem  a  rather  arbitrary  measure  to  compel  the  attendance 
of  every  teacher  at  every  "  convention  "  or  "  institute  "  ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  County 
Associations  are  almost  an  essential  feature  of  the  school  system,  and  should  be  supported 
by  all  teachers  to  some  extent,  at  least.  A  suggestion  was  thrown  out  by  the  Principal 
of  our  County  Model  School,  that  if  each  teacher  in  the  County  were  to  be  required  to 
pay  (say),  $4  per  annum  to  the  support  of  the  Association,  and  were  to  receive  from  the 
funds  of  the  Association  (say),  $1  for  each  day's  attendance,  it  would  do  away  with  the 
difficulty  now  so  often  complained  of — the  expense  of  attendance  at  conventions.  Those 
teachers  who  attended  would  lose  nothing,  and  those  who  found  themselves  unable  to 
attend  would  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they  had  contributed  pecuniarily,  if 
in  no  other  way,  to  the  success  of  the  Association.  Were  this  plan  adopted,  the  attend- 
ance at  conventions  would  be  very  much  larger  than  at  present.  Most  teachers  enjoy 
the  conventions,  and  are  absent  only  on  economical  grounds. 

It  is  also  probable  that  if  the  $50  per  annum,  now  granted  to  each  County  Associa- 
tion, were  rather  given  to  the  Provincial  Association  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  the 
services  of  one  or  two  first-rate  men,  who  should  visit  every  association  in  the  Province, 
the  money  would  perhaps  be  expended  to  better  purpose  than  now.  A  new  man  might 
be  employed  each  year — some  master  or  inspector  to  whom  change  of  labour  would  be 
rest — and  thus  the  freshness  and  interest  of  the  meetings  could  be  kept  up  much  better 
than  by  the  appointment  of  a  permanent  officer. 
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4.  South  Simcoe  Teachers'  Association. 

The  Association  only  had  one  meeting  during  last  year.  The  Spring  Meeting  was 
omitted  owing  to  troubles  between  the  Inspector  and  teachers.  The  Fall  Meeting,  when 
the  Association  was  re-organized,  was  admitted  by  all  who  were  present  to  be  the  best 
meeting  ever  held  by  the  Association.  It  was  the  good  fortune  of  the  Association  to 
secure  the  services  of  Mr.  Hughes,  P.  S.  Inspector  for  Toronto.  He  lectured  in  the 
evening  in  the  town  hall  on  School-Room  Honour  to  about  900,  who  were  delighted.  He 
also  occupied  some  of  the  time,  on  Saturday,  illustrating  the  best  methods  of  teaching 
drawing,  drill,  and  music,  in  connection  with  Public  Schools.  He  also  placed  before  the 
Association  the  leading  features  of  the  Kindergarten. 

A  meeting  was  held  in  May,  this  year,  at  Beeton,  which  was  still  an  improvement 
on  the  Fall  Meeting.  Fifty  dollars  have  been  received  from  the  County  Council  this 
year,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Government  will  deal  with  the  Association  liberally. 


5.  South  Grey  Teachers'  Association. 

The  first  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  above  association  for  the  current  year,  held 
in  the  Town  Hall,  at  Flesherton,  on  the  25th  and  26th  days  of  May  last,  was  well  attend- 
ed, as  well  as  interesting  and  successful.  The  President,  M.  N.  Armstrong,  Esq.,  gave 
an  interesting  and  comprehensive  lecture  to  the  members  of  the  Association,  on  their 
work,  etc.  Various  items  of  school  work  were  illustrated  and  discussed.  The  head 
master  of  the  Collingwood  High  School  gave  an  instructive  lecture  on  "  English  Litera- 
ture," and  at  the  evening  entertainment,  Dr.  Christie,  of  Flesherton,  gave  an  excellent 
lecture  on  "  Health,  and  the  Prevention  of  Disease." 

Illustrative  teaching,  text-books,  grammar,  etc.,  were  discussed  with  much  interest 
the  second  day. 

6.  Dufferin  Teachers'  Association. 

The  semi-annual  meeting  was  held  in  Shelburne,  on  the  25th  and  26th  May  last,  and 
a  full  attendance  of  teachers  was  present,  all  in  the  County,  excepting  four.  Nearly  all 
the  teachers  are  members  of  the  Association,  and  take  part  in  its  proceedings,  each 
teacher  reading  an  education  periodical,  and  contributing  freely  to  carry  the  Association 
on  in  an  efficient  manner.  The  grants  from  the  Department  and  County  Council  are  ex- 
pended in  purchasing  books  for  a  library,  which  is  kept  in  the  Inspector's  office,  and  the 
books  are  on  educational  subjects,  and  much  sought  after. 


7.  North  Huron  Teachers'  Association. 

The  Teachers'  Institute  for  north  division  Huron,  held  its  annual  meeting  in  Brussels,. 
May  25th  and  26th.  The  attendance  was  scarcely  as  large  as  usual,  being  only  about  50. 
The  work  was  all  of  a  practical  character,  and  the  meeting  taken  in  all  was  quite  success- 
ful. The  evening  of  Thursday  was  occupied  by  a  Mr.  Robertson,  from  Toronto.  The 
lecture  treated  on  education  generally,  and  was  listened  to  by  a  large  audience ;  even 
some  country  people  remained  in  town  until  the  lecture  was  over.      „,""SH 

There  is  great  difficulty  in  getting  the  books  required  for  the  library,  the  booksellers,, 
not  having  them  in  stock,  are  not  very  good  at  getting  what  is  asked  for. 


8.  West  Middlesex  Teachers'  Association. 

Our  Teachers'  Association  met  on  the  25th  and  26th  days  of  May,  of  the  current 
year.  i^oitAHofto 

About  100  out  of  110  were  present,  and  took  active  part  in  the  discussion  of  the 
programme. 
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The  Association  is  doing  good  work.  Its  influence  on  the  schools  for  good  is 
acknowledged  by  all  the  teachers. 

No  outside  help  is  employed  but  husband  resources  for  the  expenses  of  Promotion 
Examinations. 

Among  teachers  there  is  the  best  of  feeling.  They  work  together  like  brothers  and 
sisters  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  schools.  A  more  faithful  and  devoted  class  of  men 
and  women  cannot  be  found  anywhere  in  the  Province. 


9.  London  Teachers'  Association. 

The  first  meeting  was  held  on  the  28th  and  29th  May  last,  two  sessions  each  day. 

The  first  subject,  after  preliminary  business,  was  a  practical  exercise  in  simple  addi- 
tion, by  Miss  Menzies,  with  her  class,  in  the  First  Book,  Part  II.,  while  the  theory  was 
illustrated  by  Mr.  Carson,  master  of  the  Model  School.  The  rapidity  and  accuracy  of  the 
work  performed  by  these  little  children  was  a  cause  of  admiration  and  wonder  to  many 
of  the  junior  teachers,  and  there  is  no  doubt  an  honest  emulation  will  follow. 

In  the  afternoon  an  able  essay  was  read  by  Miss  Buckle,  on  some  of  the  difficulties 
of  the  teacher's  profession,  and  an  admirable  address  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Hutchinson 
on  "  Hygiene  or  Sanitary  Science,"  which  was  highly  appreciated  by  the  assembled 
teachers,  and  was  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  those  for  whom  it  was 
prepared. 

On  Saturday  a  well  written  and  well  digested  essay  on  "  Regularity  and  punctuality 
of  attendance  at  the  city  schools,"  was  read  by  Miss  Y.  Drury,  ^hose  lucid  remarks  on 
irregularity,  and  especially  on  truancy,  were  listened  to  with  marked  interest  by  the 
teachers.  This  was  followed  by  a  lesson  on  "  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Decimals"  by 
Mr.  Woodburne. 

Miss  M.  Drury  read  a  very  able  and  interesting  essay  on  "  Politeness  in  School," 
and  the  President  gave  an  address  on  "  The  necessity  for  moral  training  for  the  youth 
attending  the  city  schools."  On  the  whole  the  meeting  was  an  agreeable  one,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  result  will  be  profitable  to  the  teachers,  and  advantageous  to  the  work 
in  which  they  are  engaged. 
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Division  VI. 
PUBLIC  SCHOOL   TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATES   GRANTED. 

1.  Third  Class  Professional  Certificates,  by  County  Boards. 
This  item   appears  in   Division   III.,   under   County   Model   Schools. 


2.   Second  Class  Professional  Certificates,  by  Department. 


Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Teachers  who  had  taught  three  years  prior  to  August 
18,  1877 

14 

68 

103 

19 

54 

105 

33 

Ottawa  Normal  School 

122 

208 

3.   First  Class  Professional  Certificates,  by  Department. 


Male. 

Female. 

Total. 



6 

1 

7 

106 


-Nominal  List  of  Provincial  Certificates  granted  by  the  Education 

Department. 


Certificates  granted  2&th  December,  1881,  to  Candidates  who  have  taught  3  years  prior  to  11th  August,  1877. 


No. 


Name. 


No. 


Name. 


5589  I  Adelle  M.  Lazier    B      ,5590      Isabel  Armstrong B 

Certificate  granted  5th  January,  1882,  to  Candidate  who  has  taught  3  years  prior  to  17th  August,  1877. 

5591  |  Cyrus  M.  Rowe I     B     1 1 

Certificate  granted  9th  January,  1882,  to  Candidate  who  has  taught  3  years  prior  to  11th  August,  1877. 

5592  |  Charles  W.  Peets I      B     ||       . 

Certificates  granted  5th  January,  1882,  to  Candidates  who  passed  the  Professional  Examination. 


TOKONTO  NORMAL   SCHOOL. 


5593 
5594 
5595 
5596 
5597 
5598 
5599 
5600 
5601 
5602 
5603 
5604 
5605 
5606 
5607 
5608 
5609 
5610 
5611 
5612 
5613 
5614 
5615 
5616 
5617 
5618 
5619 


5646 
5647 
5648 
5649 
5650 
5651 
5652 
5653 
5654 
5655 
5656 
5657 
5658 
5659 
5660 
5661 
5662 
5663 
5664 


George  Henry  Armstrong. 

Henry  Becker 

Isaac  Day 

David  Duff 

Thomas  Henry  Follick  . . 

William  J.  Glassford 

William  Edward  Groves  . . 

John  McLellan 

Mary  Martha  Corbett 

Lizzie  Delmage     

Harriet  Grace  Langlois   . . . 

Charlotte  McLeod 

Mary  Ella  Vrooman 

George  Allen 

Malcolm  Black 

George  Milne  Brodie 

William  Callin 


Arthur  Thompson  Emmerson B 


John  W.  Franks 

Duncan  Hay 

John  Hood 

William  Henry  Johnson. 

James  H.  Kerr 

Charles  H.  Lapp 

Robert  G.  Montgomery. 
Robert  H.  McDonald . . 
Frank  Newman 


5620 
5621 
5622 
5623 
5624 
5625 
5626 
5627 
5628 
5629 
5630 
5631 
5632 
5633 
5634 
5635 
5636 
5637 
5638 
5639 
5640 
5641 
5642 
5643 
5644 
5645 


John  Percy  Ogden , 

Thomas  Nixon  Rogers  . . 

Alexander  Smith      

George  Wright 

Barbara  Begg 

Annie  Birnie 

Jessie  Eliza  Brown 

Sarah  Chittick 

Cecilia  Gray 

Janet  Hamilton 

Adeline  Jenkins , 

Mary  Johnson 

Janet  Kersell 

Mary  Theresa  Maher  . . . 

Catherine  Maley 

Martha  Martin   

Isabel  Eleanor  Shorman 

Martha  Smith 

Annie  McKinnon       

Jessie  Malcolm  Niven  . . 

Ida  Phillips 

Margaret  Ann  Reid 

Martha  Rose 

Mary  Jane  Agnes  Rowe . 
Helen  Barbara  Wilcox . . 
Aggie  McDougall  


OTTAWA   NORMAL   SCHOOL. 


James  Crawford 

M.  Harrington 

G.  E.  Henderson 

James  A.  Hutchison  . . 

R.  Allen  Lee 

Charles  E.  Living 

Edwin  Longman 

James  H.  Smith 

Sarah  E.  Folinsbee  . .  . 

Anna  Patterson 

Mary  Agnes  Robinson 
Henry  Miller  Bawden 

Edward  Byfield 

James  Corrigill . , 

Francis  Flannagan 

James  T.  Foley 

William  T.  Good 

Thomas  A.  Gorman . . . 
William  Inman 


5665 
5666 
5667 
5668 
5669 
5670 
5671 
5672 
5673 
5674 
5675 
5676 
5677 
5678 
5679 
5680 
5681 
5682 
5683 


Hartman\Tones 

Herbert  John  Leake 

Daniel  T.  Mc Ainsh 

Samuel  McCusker 

Martin  O'Brien 

W.  S.  Rose 

Herbert  James  Sangster 
Armstrong  M.  Spence . . 

Louis  E.  Staples 

Thomas  Steele  

James  C.  Turner 

Milton  W.  Vandewater  . 

David  E.  Williams 

Cyrus  H.  Zeigler 

Frank  Zwick 

Elizabeth  Bonsfield 

Margaret  S.  McDonald  . 

Sarah  A.  Brown 

Elizabeth  Byfield 
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Provincial  Certificates — Continued. 


No. 


Name. 


No. 


5684 
5685 
5686 
5687 
5688 
5689 
5690 
5691 
5692 
5693 
5694 
5695 


Edith  Caldwell B 

Mary  Church B 


Kate  M.  Correll 

Emily  A.  Crawford i  B 

Madeline  Givens   j  B 

Lucilla  A.  Hoffman B 

Mary  Hutton .    . . j  B 

Madeline  Jelley j  B 

Nellie  Keough   B 

Mary  C.  Mayer B 

Lizzie  McFaul I  B 

Bella  McSteven  >  B 


5696 
5697 
5698 
5699 
5700 
5701 
57.02 
5703 
5704 
5705 
5706 


Name. 


Maria  Oldham '. •  B 

Annie  Perry B 

E.  M.  Ridgeway |  B 

Maggie  Rowe i  B 

Letitia  Shaver I  B 

Jessie  D.  Taylor I  B 

Mary  Turnbull '  B 

Jane  Wodden I  B 

Alice  Myers B 

Mary  Cope '  B 

Grace  Alexander j  B 


Certificate  granted  23rd  January,  1882,  to  Candidate  who  passed  the  Professional  Examination. 

5707  |  Mary  J. Gray |      B     || 

Certificate  granted  23rd  January,  1882,  to  Candidate  who  taught  3  years  prior  to  17th  August,  1877. 

5708  |  Thomas  W.  Kennedy    ' |      B     1 1 

Certificate  granted  28th  March,  1882. 

5709  |  Thomas  Campbell (1st  Class  A)| 1 1 

Certificates  granted  20th  April,  1882,  to  Candidates  who  passed  the  Professional  Examination,  March,  1882. 


TORONTO   NORMAL   SCHOOL. 


5710 
5711 
5712 
5713 
5714 
5715 
5716 
5717 
5718 
5719 
5729 
5721 
5722 
5723 
5721 
5725 
5726 
5727 
5728 
5729 
5730 
5731 
5732 
5733 
5734 
5735 
5786 
5737 
5738 
5739 
5740 
5741 
5742 
5743 
5744 


5780 
5781 
5782 
5783 
5784 


Frederick  Augustus  August I     A 

John  A.  Albright I     A 

Matthew  Goetz 

Claud  us  A.  C.  Jennings 

James  Joseph  McNamara 

Charles  Ramage 

James  Russell  Stewart 

John  Wallis 

John  Stirling 

Margaret  Fraser 

Elizabeth  Jane  Hardy 

Harriet  Johnston 

Helen  MacMurchy 

Mina  Rose 

Margt.  Grace  Sheppard 

Clara  Louise  Telfer , 

I  Chloe  Wilson 

John  Douglas  Alexander 

William  James  Allison , 

Alexander  Anderson    

David  Archer , 

John  G.  Coram 

Marcus  H.  Crosby 

William  James  Dixon ...    

Benjamin  Forster     

James  Phoenix  Hare 

William  Henry  Haight     

Robert  Augustus  Hagen   .    ... 

James  A.  Marshall 

Lucy  Bowes 

Laura  Catley 

Ruth  Jane  Clendening 

Mary  Cooey 

Edith  Isabel  Durden    

Adeline  Maxwell  Harries 


59  I 


A 

5745 

A 

5746 

A 

5747 

A 

5748 

A 

j  5749 

A 

1  5750 

A 

5751 

A 

5752 

A 

5753 

A 

5754 

A 

5755 

A 

5756 

A 

5757 

A 

5758 

A 

5759 

A 

5760 

A 

i  5761 

B 

5762 

B 

5763 

B 

5764 

B 

5765 

B 

5766 

B 

5767 

B 

5768 

B 

5769 

B 

5770 

B 

5771 

B 

5772 

B  ! 

5773 

B  1 

5774 

B  1 

5775 

B 

5776 

B 

5777 

B 

5778 

B 

5779 

Laura  Amelia  Harrison B 

Charles  McKay B 

William  Lyon  MacKenzie    B 

Hesse  Allanson  Nicholls    B 

Robert  A.  Newman B 

William  Pendergast    B 

Solomon  Reist   B 

Joseph  Henderson  Stewart. .....        B 

Marshall  P.  Tailing B 

Walter  R.  Vrooman B 

John  Ewart  Irvine B 

George  Robinson  Jarvis B 

Mary  Bissell     B 

Rebecca  R.  McKenzie B 

Jessie  1.  McDiarmid B 

Margaret  A.  McCoy B 

Rachael  E.  Purdie B 

Annie  Robertson B 

Asenath  Robinson B 

Jennie  Thompson i      B 

Mary  Walker     |      B 

Harriet  Julia  Hart I      B 

Elizabeth  Hearst     j      B 

Agnes  Inglis I      B 

B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 


Hannah  Lund 
Malena  Ann  Mabee 

Caroline  Martin 

Mary  Jane  Merritt 

Frances  Sophia  Warren  . 

Margaret  H.  White 

Jane  Isabella  Whitelaw . 

Henrietta  Wilson   

Lizzie  Janetta  Wrighton 

Louise  Garwood      

Margaret  L.  G.  Hager  . . 


OTTAWA   NORMAL   SCHOOL. 


Frank  Andrews   

Robert  L.  Marsales    . , 
Alexander  D.  Menzies 
James  McLachlan 
John  A.  Rapp 


A  j 

5785 

A 

5786 

A 

5787 

A  i 

5788 

A  | 

5789 

Frank  Shoff 

John  Robert  Watt. 
William  D.Welch. 

Emma  Connor 

Jessie  K.  Munro . . , 
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Provincial  Certificates — Continued. 


No. 


5790 
5791 
5792 
5793 
5794 
5795 
5796 
5797 
5798 
5799 
5800 


Name. 


Thomas  H.  Alton 

George  Clarke 

Alfred  Devitt    

Thomas  B.  Lapp 

William  McKay 

John  Strachan 

Charles  P.  Wawanosh  Wells 

Annie  M.  Calder 

Adelaide  Doyle  

Charlotte  L.  Eckhart 

Mary  J.  Todd 


i 

oS 

o 

No. 

a 

cq 

i 

B 

5801 

B 

5802 

B 

!  5803 

B 

I  5804 

B 

5805 

B 

1  5806  1 

B 

1  5807 

B 

5808 

B 

5809 

B 

5810 

B 

! 

Name. 


Ada  Halliday B 

Agnes  Morison B 

Frances  M.  Misner B 

Carrie  L.  Nelles B 

Elizabeth  O'Neil  B 

Margaret  Pidgeon B 

Eliza  Robertson j  B 

Emily  Steadman !  B 

Annie  Thompson |  B 

Jessie  Osgoode  White  . . . . j  B 


Certificate  granted  22nd  April,  1882,  to  Candidate  who  passed  the  Professional  Examination,  March,  1882. 
5811  |  Rebecca  Mary  Church |     A     || 

Certificate  granted  2Qth  April,  1882,  to  Candidate  who  passed  the  Professional  Examination,  March,  1882. 

5S12  |  Margaret  Jane  Ross  Boys |      B     1 1 

Certificates  granted  18th  May,  1882,  to  Candidates  who  passed  the  Professional  Examination,  March,  1882. 
5813  |  James  S.  Eagleson \      B     1 1  5814  |  Andrew  Scott  ...   \     B 

Certificate  granted  Sth  June,  1882,  to  Candidate  who  passed  the  Professional  Examination,  March,  1882. 
5815  |  Thomas  Henry  Furlong |      B     1 1 

Certificates  granted  21th  July,  1882,  to  Candidates  who  passed  the  Professional  Examination,  June,  1882. 


Toronto  Normal  School. 


5816 
5817 
5818 
5819 
5820 
5821 
5822 
5823 
5824 
5825 
5826 
5827 
5828 
5829 
5830 
5331 
5832 
5833 
5834 
5835 
5836 
5837 
5858 
5839 
5840 
5841 
5842 
584:5 
5S44 
5845 
5846 
5847 
5848 
5849 
5S50 
5831 
5852 
5853 
5354 


50  I 


Joseph  Armstrong 

William  Henry  Alexander 

Andrew  Christie 

Enoch  Emerson 

Archibald  Graham 

Ezra  J.  Lehman 

William  Manson 

James  Nathan  McDonald  . 

Isabella  Kirkland 

Georgina  Linn 

Isabella  McKim 

Isabella  Somerville 

Jane  Thomas 

Alexander  Butchart 

William  Bicknell 

George  Bell 

Donald  C.  Cameron 

William  Chambers   . 

Amos  Dale 

Charles  Elliott 

Herbert  W.  Foster 

Charles  Gordon  Fraser  . . . 

Alexander  Gillespie 

George  Harrison 

John  Gibson  Hackney 

Thomas  R.  Hogg 

James  Harris ... 

John  James  M.  Keirman. . 

Charles  James ... 

Charles  Robert  Kilkenny   . 

John  Matthews 

Archibald  Mc Vicar 

Robert  McColgan 

Clement  Mcllhargy 

Angus  A.  Mackenzie 

Joseph  William  Rowan  . . . 

Frank  Reid 

James  William  Smith 

John  Alexander  Sangster. . 


A 

I  5855 

A 

|  5856 

A 

5857 

A 

5858 

A 

5859 

A 

5860 

A 

5861 

A 

5862 

A 

5863 

A 

5864 

A 

5865 

A 

5866 

A 

5867 

B 

5868 

B 

5869 

B 

5870 

B 

5871 

B 

5872 

B 

5873 

B 

5874 

B 

5875 

B 

5876 

B 

5878 

B 

5879 

B 

5880 

B 

1  5881 

B 

I  5882 

B 

5883 

B 

5884 

B 

5885 

B 

1  5886 

B 

5887 

B 

5888 

B 

5889 

B 

5890 

B 

5891 

B 

5892 

B 

5893 

B  1 

William  Thornton  Smyth |      B 

John  Torrance 

David  J.  Weismiller 

John  Ferris  Walker 

Orlando  White 

John  Woods 

Robert  Wade 

William  York 

Maria  August 

Annie  Maria  Bax 

Minnie  Beaver 

Margaret  Pringle  Barbour. 
Margaret  Halliday  Black. 


B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 

Phoebe  Jane  Cronk B 

B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 


Jessie  Craigmill 

Nina  Rebecca  Conger 

Ada  M.  Cullen  

Jeannie  Davidson 

Nazarine  H.  Dalley 

Sara  Duncan 

Elizabeth  Dunham 

Christina  Field - 

Martha  Wallace  Hogg 

Margaret  Harris 

Maggie  Hobson 

Jeanie  Knox 

Annie  Matheson 

Alf aretta  Marshall 

Estella  Markle 

Ella  McKinney 

Jessie  Louisa  McNaughton 

Annie  McQuarrie 

Margaret  Macdonald 

Catharine  Patton 

Mary  Samson 

Annie  Walker  Troup i      B 

Amelia  F.  Wisser B 

Jennie  Foote B 
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Provincial  Certificates — Continued. 
Ottawa  Normal  School. 


No. 

Name. 

a 

w 

J 

o 
<>3 

No. 

Name. 

m 
c3 

U 

a 

5894 

A 

A 

A 

A 

B    ! 

B     ' 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

5908 
5909 
5910 
5911 
5912 
5913 
5914 
5915 
5916 
5917 
i  5918 
5919 
5920 

Robert  Stothers 

B 

5895 

William  Robeson 

Alfred  Skippen  .    . 

B 

5896 

Samuel  Pitman  Reynolds 

Emma  A.  Shears 

John  A.  Curtis 

William  Cook 

William  J.  Stevenson .'.... 

B 

5897 
5898 

Henry  Rocheleau 

William  A.  Smith    , 

B 
B 

5899 

George  Nelson  Wait 

Rebecca  Brammer 

Kate  Collins 

Josephine  Langf ord 

B 

5900 

Monocton  Chesebro 

B 

5901 
5902 

Frank  E.  Goodwin 

William  Alexander  Hoath 

B 
B 

5903 

Herbert  M.  Faul 

Margaret  McKechnie 

Elizabeth  Pitcher 

B 

5904 

William  Hamilton 

B 

5905 

Alexander  Johnston 

Mary  Summers 

B 

5906 

Emma  J.  Thompson 

B 

5907 

James  H.  Sanderson  . .    .    .      

Certificates  granted  24th  July,  1882,  to  Candidates  who  passed  the  Professional  Examination,  June,  1882. 
5921  |  John  McMaster |     A     1 1  5922 .  |  Emma  D.  Fawell |     A 

Certificate  granted  17th  August,  1882,  to  Candidate  who  has  taught  3  years  prior  to  17th  August,  1877. 

5923  |  Jennie  Rogers |      B     I  j 

Certificates  granted  Zlst  August,  1882,  to  Candidates  who  have  taught  3  years  prior  to  17th  August,  1877. 


5924  I  Maggie  P.  Symington j      B 

5925  j  Florence  H.  Sangster |      B 


5926  I  James  M.  Nicol 

5927  j  Neil  A.  McGillivray. 


Certificate  granted  31st  August,  1882,  to  Candidate  who  passed  the  Professional  Examination,  December,  1881. 
5928»|  Luellen  Williams |     A     1 1 

Certificates  granted  31st  August,  1882,  to  Candidates  who  passed  the  Professional  Examination,  July,  1882. 


5929 
5930 
5931 


Thomas  Jas.  Walrond. .(First  Class  A)| 

John  McLaughlin (First  Class  A) 

Welbern  Atkin (First  Class  A)| 


5932 
5933 
5934 


Harriet  Johnston (First  Class  C)j . . . 

John  Elliott (First  Class  C)  . . . 

William  R.  Lough (First  Class  C)| . . . , 


Certificates  granted  5th  September,  1882,  to  Candidates  who  have  taught  3  years  prior  to  17th  August,  1877. 
5935  I  Maggie  Sinclair  Reid [     A     1 1  5936  |  Alice  Baker |      B 

Certificate  granted  5th  September,  1882,  to  Candidate  who  passed  the  Professional  Examination,  June,  1882. 

5937  |  Robert  B.  Horsburgh |     B     || 

Certificate  granted  7th  September,  1882,  to  Candidate  who  has  taught  3  years  prior  to  17th  August,  1877. 

5938  |  Adeline  Graham |     A     1 1 

Certificates  granted  15th  September,  1882,  to  Candidates  who  have  taught  3  years  prior  to  17th  August,  1877. 

5939  |  John  B.  Shotwell |     A     |  \  5940  |  Annie  Shea j      B 

Certificate  granted  21st  September,  1882,  to  Candidate  who  has  taught  3  years  prior  to  17th  August,  1877. 

5941  |  John  Mcintosh |      B     1 1 

Certificate  granted  2Uh  September,  1882,  to  Candidate  who  has  taught  3  years  prior  to  17th  August,  1877. 

5942  |  R.  J.  Trumpour , \     B     || 

Certificates  granted  4th  October,  1882,  to  Candidates  who  have  taught  3  years  prior  to  17th  August,  1877. 

5943  |  Jas.  S.  McNamara |     A     1 1  5944  |  C.  C.  Collins |      B 
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Provincial  Certificates — Continued. 
Certificates  granted  20th  October,  1882,  to  Candidates  who  have  taught  3  years  prior  to  17th  August,  1877. 


No. 

Name. 

co 

CO 
68 

o 

a 

No. 

Name. 

CO 

CO 

Q 

a 

5945 
5946 

Thomas  W.  Kennedy 

Helen  Louisa  Garner 

A     1 

B     | 

5947 
5948 

Jessie  Fraser 

John  A.  Young 

B 
B 

Certificates  granted  10th  November,  1882,  to  Candidates  loho  have  taught  3  years  prior  to  17th  August,  1882. 
5949  |  Annie  E.  Fuller j     B     1 1  5950  |  Mary  Stuart |      B 

Certificate  granted  21st  November,  1882,  to  Candidate  who  has  taught  3  years  prior  to  17th  August,  1882. 

5951  |  Julia  M.  Smith |     A     || 

Certificate  granted  22nd  November,  1882. 

5952  |  Mrs.  Amy  Guthrie |      B     || 

Certificate  granted  28th  November,  1882,  to  Candidate  who  has  taught  3  years  prior  to  17th  A  ugust,  1877. 

5953  |  Margaret  Jane  Mills "\     B     1 1 

Certificate  granted  5th  December,  1882,  to  Candidate  who  has  taught  3  years  prim-  to  17th  August,  1877. 

5954  |  Christina  Somerville  Clarke [     B     1 1 

Certificates  granted  12th  December,  1882,  to  Candidates  who  have  taught  3  years  prior  to  17th  August,  1877. 


5955  I  JohnH.  Moffatt. 

5956  Janet  E.  Sinclair. 


5957  I  Mary  Bell |      B 


Certificates  granted  16th  December,  1882,  to  Candidates  who  have  taught  3  years  prior  to  17th  August,  J.877. 
5958  |  Alex.  H.  Watson |      B     1 1  5959  |  Janet  Cameron |      B 

Certificate  granted  29th  December,  1882,  to  Candidate  who  had  taught  3  years  prior  to  17th  August,  1877. 
5960  |  Lizzie  Stirton |     B     || 
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5. — Third   Class   Certificates    Extended  by  the  Minister   op   Education  during 

the  Year  1882. 


No. 

COUNTIES. 

1882. 

1 

Glengarry 

35 

2 

Stormont  

35 

3 
4 

Dundas 

Prescott  ) 

3 

5 

? 

8 

Russell  j 

Carleton 

Grenville 

Leeds   

17 

7 

3 

18 

9 
10 

Lanark 

Renfrew 

•       17 
33 

11 

Frontenac   /, 

27 

12 

Lennox  and  Addington 

1 

13 

Prince  Edward 

5 

14 

Hastings    

23 

15 

Northumberland 

9 

16 

Durham 

.    17 
18 

Peterborough 

Haliburton 

1 

19 

Victoria 

19 

20 
21 

Ontario 

York 

2 
17 

22 

Peel 

7 

23 

Simcoe . 

16 

24 

7 

25 

Wentworth 

13 

26 

7 

27 

Lincoln    

17 

28 

19 

29 

Haldimand  . . .  , 

11 

30 
31 

Norfolk   . , . 

Oxford 

27 
7 

32 

3 

33 

Wellington   

20 

34 

4 

35 

Grey ,                                                                           .... 

45 

36 

10 

37 

Huron 

30 

38 

17 

39 

Middlesex 

17 

40 

16 

41 

Kent 

36 

42 

19 

43 

Essex    '. 

20 

1 

Total 

621 

112 


6. — Temporary  Certificates  Authorized   by   the   Minister  of  Education  during 

the  Year  1882. 


No. 

COUNTIES. 

1882. 

1 

2 

Glengarry   .... 

7 
2 

3 

9 

4 

5 

69 

6 

7 

4 

8 

23 

9 

2 

10 

21 

11 

10 

12 

2 

13 

2 

14 

34 

15 
16 

Northumberland 

4 

17 

18 
19 

Haliburton   , 

*4 

20 

21 

York 

3 

22 
23 

Peel 

"o 

24 

25 

26 

2 

27 
28 

29 

30 

6 

31 

1 

32 

2 

33 

1 

34 

35 

12 

36 

37 
38 

4 

4 

39 

2 

40 
41 

Kent                                           

2 

42 

6 

43 

5 

1 

Total                       

249 
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7.  Superannuated  Teachers. 

Continued  from  last  Report. 

1.   Pensions  granted  during  1882. 


No. 

NAME. 

be 
< 

© 

1 

S 

be 

.g 

o 

o 

1 

Amount  of  Superannuation 
Allowance. 

654 

662 

William  Fleming 

Catharine  H.  Gould 

41 

68 

62 

58 

57 

53 

61 

43 

46 

45 

53 

75 

56 

51 

66 

60 

57 

61 

49 

57 

63 

44 

60 

59 

34 

60h 

61 

63 

61 

51 

59 

65 

57 

62| 

171 

27 

32 

14 

32 

15 

30 

18 

27 

13 

23 

26 

33 

191 

26 

261 

13 

28| 

131 

30* 

10 

18* 

31" 

25 

12 

20* 

24 

14* 

10 

22 

18 

37 

281 

15 

$    c. 
122  50 
162  00 

663 

Samuel  Megaw 

219  00 

664 

Noah  Herring , 

84  00 

665 
666 
667 

John  McLean 

Mrs.  Phoebe  W.  Biggar 

Miss  Martha  Bullock 

192  00 

90  00 

180  00 

668 

Michael  M.  'O'Brennan  .    

108  00 

669 

Emma  R.  Began 

162  00 

670 
671 
672 

Robert  B.  Walker 

F.  S.   B.  Wonch 

John  Rogers , 

78  00 
138  00 
136  50 

673 

Thomas  Watson  ... 

198  00 

674 

675 

Alfred  W.  Dinsdale 

Hugh  Armstrong,  Sr 

117  00 
156  00 

676 

677 

Wm.  R.  Bigg 

Alexander  Stewart , 

175  50 

78  00 

678 

Duncan   C.   McKinnon 

171  00 

679 

D.  L.  Hankinson 

81  00 

680 

Hugh  Lucas 

183  00 

681 

682 

William   McNaughton 

William  M.  Kiernan 

60  00 
126  50 

683 

David   Baptie , 

186  00 

684 

685 

Stewart  Moag   

Robert  McMillan  

150  00 
81  00 

686 

Samuel   M.   Logan  

123  00 

687 

Edward  T.  Croule,  M.  A   

168  00 

688 
689 

William   Skelton 

William  McKee,   B.  A , . .  j 

87  00 
70  00 

690 
691 
692 

Jonathan  Varcoe 

Jane   Longworth 

William  Henry  Finney 

132  00 
108  00 
222  00 

693 

Dougald  McAlpine 

171  00 

694 

Martin  Gormley , . . ,  t 

90  00 

During  1882,  .$3,660.10  were  returned  to  subscribers  withdrawing  from  tlie  Fund,  being  one  half  of 
amount  subscribed,  by  virtue  of  section  168  of  the  Public  Schools  Act. 
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2.  Summary  for   Years  1876  to  1882. 


Year. 


1876 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880 

1881 

1882. 


No.  of 

Teachers  on 

List. 


Expenditure 
I   for  the  year. 


266 
293 
339 
360 
391 
399 
422 


Gross 
contributions 
to  the  Fund. 


$  c. 
31,768  82  ! 
35,484  35 
41,318  95 
43,774  50 
48,229  13 
49,129  43 
51,000  00 


12,647  25 
14,283  25 
13,767  12 
14,064  84 
15,816  45 
14,197  75 
13,501  08 


Amount 
refunded  to    | 
retiring 
Teachers. 


Net  contributions 

and  what  per  cent,  of 

payments. 


$  c. 
1,252  83 
1,576  07 
1,591  64 
2,237  79 
3,252  92 
2,872  13 
3,660  10 


11,394  42 
12,707  18 
12,175  48 
11,827  05 
12,563  53 
11,325  62 
9,840  98 


Per  cent. 
35 
35 

29 
27 
26 
23 
19 


Teachers  Retired  from  the  Profession  during  1882. 


Counties 


Teachers 
retired. 


Glengarry     1 

Stormont 3 

Dundas     4 

Prescott  and  Russell 2 

Carleton    11 

Grenville 2 

Leeds    2 

Lanark 5 

Renfrew 8 

Frontenac     6 

Lennox  and  Addington 2 

Prince  Edward     10 

Hastings 13 

Northumberland 6 

Durham    8 

Peterborough   4 

Victoria    10 

Ontario     17 

York     24 

Peel 7 

Simcoe 13 

Halton 3 

Wentworth 9 


Counties. 


Teachers 
retired. 


Brant    .  .  : 7 

Lincoln     9 

Welland    9 

Haldimand 5 

Norfolk     12 

Oxford 12 

Waterloo 12 

Wellington 14 

Dufferin    5 

Grey 12 

Perth    11 

Huron 21 

Bruce    12 

Middlesex    17 

Elgin    5 

Kent     15 

Lambton 14 

Essex    7 

Algoma     1 

Muskoka 3 


Total 


374 
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Division  VII. 
INSPECTION  OF  PUBLIC,  SEPARATE  AND   HIGH  SCHOOLS. 
1. — Public  School  Inspection. 
1.   List    of   Public    School    Inspectors. 


NAME. 


Donald  McDiarmid,  M.D. 
Alexander  McNaughton  . . 

Arthur  Brown , 

Win.  J.  Summerby 

Odilon   Duford 

Rev.  John  May,  M.  A 

Rev.  George  Blair,  M.A. .. 

William  R.  Bigg 

Robert  Kinney,  M.D 

F.  L.  Michell,  B.A 


R.  G.  Scott,  B.A. 


John  Agnew,  M.D 

Frederick  Burrows. . . . 
Gilbert  D.  Piatt,  B.A. 
William  Mackintosh . . 
John  Johnston 


Edward  Scarlett 
John  J.  Tilley... 


James  Coyle  Brown 

G  D.  Curry,  B.A 

James  H.  Knight    

Henry  Reazin , 

James  McBrien 

John  Hodgson . , 

David  Fotheringham 

Donald  J.  McKinnon    

Rev.  William  McKee,  B.A. 
James  C.  Morgan,  M.A. . . . 


Robert  Little 
Joseph  H.  Smith 


M.D. 


Michael  Joseph  Kelly, 

James  B.  Grey 

James  H.  Ball,  M.A 

Clarke  Moses   ...    

James  J.  Wadsworth,  M.A., 
William  Carlyle 


M.B. 


Thomas  Pearce 

David  P.  Clapp,  B.A. 


J.  J.  Craig .   , 

Thomas  Gordon 

William  Ferguson 

Andrew  Grier 

William  Alexander  . . , 

John  R.  Miller 

Archibald  Dewar 


W.  S.  Clendening... 
Alexander  Campbell 

John  Dearness 

Joseph  S.  Carson  . . . 


JURISDICTION. 


Glengarry 

Stormont ... . 

Dunclas 

Prescott  and  Russell    

"  Assistant  for  French  Schools 

Carleton 

Grenville  and  Town  of  Prescott 

Leeds  No.  1 t 

Leeds  No.  2,  and  Town  of  Brock ville 

Lanark  and  Towns  of   Almonte,  Perth  and 

Smith's  Falls   

Renfrew,  Town  of  Pembroke,  and  District  of 

Nipissing 

Frontenac   

Lennox  and  Addington,  and  Town  of  Napanee 

Prince  Edward  and  Town  of  Picton 

N.  Hastings 

S.  Hastings,  and  City  of  Belleville  and  Town 

of  Trenton 

Northumberland  and  Town  of  Cobourg 

I  Durham,   and  Towns   of   Bowmanville    and 

Port  Hope 

Peterborough 

Haliburton 

E.  Victoria  and  Town  of  Lindsay 

W.  Victoria 

Ontario  and  Town  of  Whitby 

S.  York 

N.  York  and  Town  of  Newmarket 

Peel  and  Town  of  Brampton 

S.  Simcoe  and  District  of  Muskoka 

N.  Simcoe,  and  Towns  of  Barrie,  Orillia  and 

Penetanguishene 

Halton,  and  Towns  of  Milton  and  Oakville  . . 
Wentworth,  City  of  Hamilton  and  Town  of 

Dundas    

Brant,  City  of  Brantford  and  Town  of  Paris . . 

Lincoln  

Welland  and  Town  of  Thorold 

Haldimand 

Norfolk  and  Town  of  Simcoe 

Oxford,  and  Towns  of  Ingersoll,  Tilsonburgh 

and  Woodstock 

Waterloo,  and  Towns  of  Berlin  and  Gait 

N.    Wellington,    and    Towns    of    Harriston, 

Listowel  and  Mount  Forest 

S.  Wellington  and  Town  of  Orange  ville 

W.  Grey  and  Town  of  Owen  Sound 

S.  Grey  and  Town  of  Durham 

E.  Grey 

Perth  and  Towns  of  Palmerston  and  Stratford 

S.  Huron  and  Town  of  Goderich 

N.   Huron  and  Towns  of  Clinton,   Seaforth 

and  Wingham    

E.  Bruce  and  Town  of  Walkerton      

W.  Bruce  and  Town  of  Kincardine 

E.  Middlesex  and  Town  of  London  East    .... 
W.  Middlesex 


POST  OFFICE. 


Athol; 

Newington. 

Morrisburg. 

Russell. 

Curran. 

Ottawa. 

Prescott. 

Brockville. 


Perth. 

Pembroke. 

Kingston. 

Napanee. 

Picton. 

Madoc. 

Belleville. 
Cobourg. 

Bowmanville. 

Norwood. 

Minden. 

Lindsay. 

Linden  Valley. 

Myrtle. 

Yorkville. 

Aurora. 

Brampton. 

Barrie. 


Acton. 

Ancaster. 

Brantford. 

St.  Catharines. 

Thorold. 

Caledonia. 

Simcoe. 

Woodstock. 
Berlin. 

Harriston. 

Fergus. 

Owen  Sound. 

Priceville. 

Thornbury. 

Stratford. 

Goderich. 

Seaforth. 

Walkerton. 

Kincardine. 

London. 

Strathroy. 
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List  of  Public  School  Inspectors. — Continued. 


NAME. 


A.  F.  Butler 

Edmund  B.  Harrison 


JURISDICTION. 


Wilmot  M.  Nichols,  B.A. 
Charles  A.   Barnes,  B.A. 

John  Brebner    

Theodule  Girardot 

D.  A.  Maxwell 

Peter  MacLean 

James  L.  Hughes 

Rev.  Robert  Torrance 

W.  G.  Kidd 

J.  B.  Boyle 

John  C.  Glashan 

John  H.  McFaul 

John  McLean 

Rev.  A.  McColl 

Rev.  R.  Rodgers 

R.  B.  Carman,  M.  A 

Rev.  Geo .  Washington . . , 
John  M.  Moran 


John  Rogers 

Rev.  James  Gordon,  M.A 

Rev.  S.  H.  Eastman 

James  Stratton    

G.  W.  Ross,  M.P 

Thomas  Hilliard 

Richard  Harcourt,  B.A.,  M.P.P. 
J.  C.  Patterson,  M.P 


Elgin 

E.   Kent,  and  Towns  of  Bothwell,  Dresden 

and  Ridgetown 

W.  Kent 

Lambton  No.  1,  and  Town  of  Petrolea 

Lambton  No.  2,  and  Town  of  Sarnia 

Essex  No.  1,  and  Town  of  Sandwich 

Essex  No.  2,  and  Town  of  Amherstburgh  . .   . 

Districts  of  Algoma  and  Parry  Sound 

City  of 


Town  of 


POST  OFFICE. 


St.  Thomas. 

Ridgetown. 

Blenheim. 

Forest. 

Sarnia. 

Sandwich. 

Amherstburgh. 

Milton. 

Toronto. 

Guelph. 

Kingston. 

London. 

Ottawa. 

St.  Catharines. 

St.  Thomas. 

Chatham. 

Collingwood. 

Cornwall. 

Meaford. 

Mitchell,     \  Stratford 
j  St  Marys,  ]     P.  O. 
I  Niagara. 
I  Niagara  Falls. 
I  Oshawa. 
!  Peterborough. 

Strathroy. 

Waterloo. 

Welland. 

Windsor. 


Roman  Catholic  Separate  School  Inspector, 
James  F.  White,  Trenton. 


2.  Extracts  from  Reports  of  Public  School  Inspectors  for  1881. 
United  Counties  of  Prescott  and  Russell. 

Extract  from  Report  of  W.  J.  Summerby,  Esq.,  Inspector. 

Teachers'  Salaries  and  Certificates. — The  figures  shew  a  slight  increase  under  the 
head  of  salaries,  but  I  find  that  the  average  salaries  paid  in  the  counties  are  still  only 
about  three  fourths  of  the  average  for  the  Province.  Labourers  and  domestic  servants 
are  paid  higher  wages  than  many  of  our  teachers,  and  as  a  consequence,  we  are  continu- 
ally losing  the  most  progressive  members  of  the  profession,  who  either  "  go  west  "  or  turn 
their  attention  to  some  more  lucrative  employment. 

To  keep  up  our  supply  of  qualified  teachers,  we  should  have  each  year  about  forty 
candidates  for  the  Model  School  course.  Instead  of  this,  we  had  in  1881  just  four 
teachers-in-training.  Formerly,  many  of  our  teachers  received  their  literary  training  at 
the  best  Public  Schools  of  the  counties,  but  since  the  new  subjects  have  been  required 
from  Third  Class  teachers,  few  of  our  Public  Schools  are  able  to  do  the  work,  and  in  future 
it  will  have  to  be  done  by  the  two  High  Schools. 

These  schools,  which  are  both  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  inspectorate,  are 
largely  local ;  I  know  of  but  one  pupil  from  the  County  of  Russell.  The  inducements 
in  the  way  of  salary  are  so  small  that  parents  will  not  incur  the  expense  of  paying  a 
pupil's  board  for  the  time  that  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  attend  the  High  School  to 
prepare  himself  for  passing  the  Intermediate. 
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Our  Model  School  has  been  doing  excellent  work,  but  we  have  not  the  material  for  that 
institution  to  work  up  into  teachers.  There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  we  are  educa- 
tionally a  decade,  at  least,  behind  the  western  part  of  the  Provinee.  Relatively  we  are 
further  behind  than  we  were  in  1871.  The  Third  Class  Examination,  as  held  prior  to  1878, 
with  the  Model  School  training  would,  I  think,  do  more  for  the  cause  of  education  in 
these  counties  than  the  present  system  is  doing  or  is  likely  to  do  for  years  to  come.  We 
are  not  educating  half  enough  teachers  to  keep  up  the  supply,  and  as  our  salaries  are 
about  a  hundred  dollars  below  the  average  we  cannot  induce  teachers  to  come  from  other 
counties. 

French  Schools. — We  have  now  over  sixty  French  schools.  The  teachers  of  these 
schools  hold  either  temporary  certificates  or  extensions,  and  are  nearly  all  untrained.  As 
our  French  population  does  not  generally  take  advantage  of  the  education  offered  by  our 
High  Schools,  we  have  to  depend  on  the  Province  of  Quebec  for  our  supply  of  French 
teachers,  and  the  standard  of  education  there  is  so  much  lower  than  it  is  in  Ontario  that 
few  of  them  are  able  to  pass  our  Third  Class  Examination.  It  is  highly  desirable  that 
some  provision  be  made  for  the  education  and  training  in  the  counties,  of  our  French 
teachers. 

School  Houses,  etc. — Four  new  school  houses,  two  brick,  one  frame  and  one  log,  were 
built  during  the  year,  and  trustees  are  making  preparations  for  building  several  this 
year. 

The  houses  are  in  general  poorly  ventilated,  proper  outbuildings  are  rarely  provided, 
and  but  few  of  the  yards  are  fenced. 

School  Grants,  etc. — So  great  has  been  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  qualified  teachers 
at  the  usual  salaries,  that  there  has  been,  I  am  sorry  to  notice,  on  the  part  of  some  trustees, 
a  disposition  to  engage  an  unqualified  teacher  and  forfeit  the  grants.  The  amount 
received  from  the  School  Fund  by  the  weaker  sections  is  so  small  that  in  some  of  them 
the  engagement  of  an  unqualified,  cheap  teacher  would  be  quietly  acquiesced  in  by  the 
people. 

Until  the  introduction  of  Township  Boards,  or  the  equalization  in  some  way  of 
school  taxation,  it  would,  I  think,  be  no  more  than  justice  to  small  schools  to  divide  the 
school  grants  equally  among  the  schools  of  a  township. 

School  Work. — Most  of  our  teachers  who  have  received  a  professional  training  are 
doing  fair,  some  of  them  excellent  work,  but  I  am  every  day  more  and  more  persuaded 
that  much  of  the  money  paid  to  teachers  holding  "  permits  "  is  wasted. 

Teachers'  Associations. — Our  Teachers'  Associations — we  have  one  for  each  county — 
are  doing  a  good  work.  During  the  year  we  received  valuable  aid  from  Mr.  Buchan, 
High  School  Inspector,  and  the  Rev.  J.  May,  M.A.,  Inspector  of  Carleton. 

In  conclusion  I  may  say  that  it  is  my  intention  to  hold,  during  the  course  of  the  year, 
a  series  of  meetings  in  the  counties  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  educational  out- 
look. 


County  of  Lanark. 
Extract  from  Report  of  F.  L.  Michell,  Esq.,  B.A.,  Inspector. 

The  Financial  Condition  of  the  schools  of  the  county  may  be  represented  as  follows  : 

Total  receipts  from  all  sources,  1881 $44,1-87   10J 

Total  payments,  1881    39,542  28 

The  highest  salary  in  the  county  ($650)  was  paid  to  the  head  master  of  the  Carleton 
Place  Public  School.  The  lowest  was  $150.  The  average  annual  salary  for  male  teachers 
for  1881  was  $267  ;  and  for  females,  $184. 

Teachers. — One  hundred  and  forty-two  teachers  were  employed  in  the  schools  of  the 
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townships  and  incorporated  villages  of  this  county  during  1881.     These  may  be  classified 
as  follows  : 

Provincial  First  Class 2 

Second  Class 11 

Old  County  First  Class 5 

New  County  Third  Class    120 

Temporarily  certificated 4 

142 

We  shall  require  about  sixty  additional  teachers  for  1883.  Our  High  Schools  will 
do  well  if  they  pass  forty,  and  the  remaining  twenty  will  have  to  be  made  up  by  granting 
extension  Third  Glass  Certificates  or  permits.  The  standard  at  present  is  so  high  that  few 
pass  with  less  than  a  year  and  a  half  or  two  years'  attendance  at  a  High  School.  This  en- 
tails expense  and  shuts  out  many  who  would,  under  more  favourable  circumstances,  be 
candidates  for  teachers'  certificates.  Our  small  rural  schools  could  be  conducted  by  teach- 
ers of  a  lower  grade.  As  it  is  at  present,  the  small  salary  which  the  trustees  are  able  to 
offer  is  a  poor  inducement  to  many  years  of  training  and  a  final  severe  examination  test. 

School  Accommodation.- -One  hundred  and  thirty- three  is  the  number  of  school 
houses  in  the  county  for  1881.  These  may  be  classified  as  follows  : — Brick,  7  ;  stone,  17  ; 
concrete,  2  ;  frame,  70  ;  log,  37.  They  are  all  freehold  with  one  exception,  and  generally 
well  adapted  for  the  purpose  intended.  Large  and  well  ventilated  rooms  are  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception,  but  due  attention  is  not  paid  to  the  matter  of  cleanliness.  I 
am  happy  to  state,  however,  that  a  better  order  of  things  is  rapidly  taking  place,  many 
trustees  having  secured,  and  more  having  promised  to  secure,  better  seating  accommoda- 
tion as  soon  as  possible.  The  desks  and  seats  can  be  characterized  "  very  bad"  in  only 
five  schools  in  the  county. 

The  school  sites  have,  in  too  many  cases,  been  ill  chosen,  the  only  factor  which  seems 
to  have  had  weight  with  those  who  located  them  being  cheapness. 

School  Population  and  Pupils. — The  entire  school  population  of  the  county  for  1881 
was  reported  as  7,008.  As  to  sexes,  there  were  3,734  males  and  3,274  females.  The  report 
shows  five  hundred  and  thirty-six  children  of  school  age  who  have  not  attended  any  school 
during  1881. 

Attendance. — The  total  number  of  legal  teaching  days  for  1881  was  222.  The  aver- 
age for  the  whole  county  was  215.  In  justice  to  our  county  it  must  be  remembered  that 
many  of  the  schools  were  closed  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  year,  owing  to  the  prevalence 
of  measles  and  other  contagious  diseases. 

We  see  that  3,114  of  the  pupils,  entered  upon  the  daily  register,  have  not  attended 
four  months.  Irregular  attendance  is  undoubtedly  the  weak  point  of  our  school  system. 
I  have  taken  special  care  to  bring  this  matter  before  the  local  School  Boards,  and  as  a 
consequence  it  was  made  a  subject  of  discussion  at  many  of  the  annual  meetings  and  in 
not  a  few  cases  notice  was  given  that  the  compulsory  clause  would  be  put  into  operation, 
if  found  necessary,  during  the  current  year  (1882). 

Classification  of  Pupils. — The  pupils  in  attendance  at  the  Public  Schools  during  1881 
may  be  grouped  as  to  their  respective  classes,  thus  :  Number  in  First  Reading  Book, 
2,231  ;  number  in  Second  Beading  Book,  1,604  ;  number  in  Third  Reading  Book,  1,976  ; 
number  in  Fourth  Reading  Book,  1,053  ;  number  in  Fifth  Reading  Book,  144;  total,  7,008. 

The  comparatively  small  number  of  Fifth  Class  pupils  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  a  great  number  leave  the  Public  for  the  High  Schools  as  soon  as  they  pass  the  En- 
trance Examination — a  test  equivalent  to  an  admission  examination  to  the  Fifth  Class.  The 
recognized  efficiency  of  the  three  High  Schools  of  the  county  and  of  the  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute of  the  Town  of  Perth  forms  an  additional  incentive  whenever  pupils  are  desirous  of 
pursuing  a  more  extensive  course  of  study  than  that  usually  given  in  a  Public  School. 

The  Second  and  Third  Readers  of  the  present  series  are,  in  the  main,  fairly  adapted 
for  the  purpose  ;  but  the  Primer  and  Fourth  are  not  satisfactory.  Frequent  change  of 
textbooks  is  productive  of  much  discontent  and  confusion ;  nevertheless  if  circumstances 
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really  warrant  a  change,  it  is  better,  for  obvious  reasons,  to  make  it  as  soon  as  possible. 
Some  seem  to  incline  towards  the  authorization  of  more  than  one  series,  but  such  a  step 
would  be  undesirable,  because  in  Ontario,  as  in  almost  every  country  of  small  proprietors, 
change  of  abode  is  frequent,  and  a  corresponding  change  of  text-books  would  prove  a  bur- 
den. Besides,  the  poorer  classes  are  most  subject  to  these  "  Sittings,"  and  these  are  the 
ones  whose  interest  should  be  considered  in  any  contemplated  change. 

The  opinion  seems  nearly  general  that  too  many  subjects  are  taught,  or  rather 
attempted,  in  our  schools.  Like  many  other  popular  errors,  this  one  vanishes  as  soon  as 
the  test  of  facts  is  applied. 

Physical  and  Moral  Training. — The  importance  of  this  matter  cannot  be  overesti- 
mated. We  are  often  told  that  the  pupils  in  our  rural  schools  get  sufficient  training  at 
home.  Exercise  they  may  receive,  but  not  such  as  to  produce  physical  development. 
The  body,  like  the  mind,  can  be  abnormally  developed  in  certain  directions.  How  often 
do  we  see  the  powerful,  muscular  man  a  prey  to  consumption  or  other  pulmonary  com- 
plaint, engendered  it  may  be  by  a  neglect  or  ignorance  of  the  simplest  rules  of  health. 
The  importance,  nay,  the  necessity  of  having  a  regular  supply  of  fresh  air,  well  ventilated 
dwelling  and  sleeping  rooms,  etc.,  should  be  especially  dwelt  upon  by  the  masters  of  Model 
Schools  to  the  teachers-in-training,  and  by  these  in  their  turn  to  their  pupils.  A  course 
in  drill  and  calisthenics  should  be  required  from  candidates  for  Third  Class  Teachers'  Certi- 
ficates. The  erect  head  and  manly,  upright  carriage  are  too  often  taken  as  evidence  of 
conceit,  whereas  these  are  the  conditions  under  which  the  important  though  unseen 
organs  of  the  body  can  most  readily  and  effectually  discharge  their  functions.  When 
visiting  the  Normal  School  recently,  I  was  much  struck  with  the  upright,  manly  appearance 
of  the  pupils  of  the  Model  School  in  connection  with  that  institution.  I  was  informed 
that  this  very  desirable  result  was  due^o  the  custom  which  prevails  there  of  frequently 
performing  the  extension  motions,  sometimes  in  the  midst  of  the  recitations. 

No  direct  attention  is  paid  to  the  moral  education  of  our  children  in  the  Public 
Schools.  In  this  county  117  schools  are  opened  and  closed  with  prayer  ;  in  69  the  Ten 
Commandments  are  repeated  weekly,  and  in  one  only  is  religious  instruction  given  by  a 
clergyman.  In  undenominational  schools  like  ours  dogmatic  teaching  would  be  out  of 
place,  but  the  careful  teacher  is  ever  ready  to  drop  the  wise  and  seasonable  word.  Society 
is  becoming  more  convinced  that  the  future  character  of  the  people  depends,  to  no  small 
extent,  on  the  present  character  of  our  schools.  Our  great  practical  educationists  are 
commencing  to  look  upon  the  Public  School  system  as  the  "hope  of  the  age,"  if  it  educates 
not  merely  in  letters  and  figures,  but  in  right  habits,  moral  and  industrial,  and  in  correct 
principles,  moral,  social,  and  civil. 

The  Public  School  Libraries  are  in  a  wretched  condition.  They  consist  of  3,036 
tattered  volumes,  which  are  seldom  read.  A  pupil's  education  is  not  completed  when  he 
takes  leave  of  the  school  master  and  school  discipline.  Under  the  most  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, he  has  simply  acquired  the  power  of  making  use  of  his  faculties.  But  the 
means  to  this  end  are  books,  and  books  of  the  right  sort  are  not  available.  Hence  the 
fondness,  in  too  many  cases,  for  "  street  corner  meetings,"  and  finally  bar-room  convivi- 
alities. 

Prizes. — It  might  not  be  out  of  place  to  insert  a  few  practical  hints  which  should  be 
followed  by  those  to  whom  this  important  matter  is  entrusted,  (a),  Make  no  presents ; 
let  every  prize  be  merited.  (6),  Avoid  general  prize-giving  ;  let  the  prizes  be  not  too 
many,  and  carefully  selected,  (c),  Give  ample  notice — the  longer  the  better — of  the  fact 
that  prizes  will  be  distributed  at  a  certain  date,  (d),  Keep  an  honest  and  careful  record 
of  the  marks,  and  let  the  record  be  open  to  the  occasional  inspection  of  the  pupils 
interested. 

School  Visits. — It  is  to  be  regretted  that  trustees,  parents,  local  clergymen  and  others 
interested  in  the  cause  of  education,  do  not  visit  our  schools  more  frequently. 

Shortened  Vacations. — Only  a  very  few  schools  in  this  locality  were  opened  on  the 
third  of  August,  although  the  amendment  of  1880  was  duly  published  in  all  the  county 
papers.  In  these  cases  the  attendance  was  very  small,  and  the  teachers  very  dissatisfied 
at  being  submitted  to  additional  expense  for  boarding,  etc.,  for  no  additional  recompense. 
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Cram. — Whatever  may  be  the  condition  of  the  schools  in  other  counties,  I  can  safely 
affirm  that  this  evil  (if  evil  it  be)  has  no  existence  within  this  Public  School  Inspectorate. 
I  have  yet  to  see  the  pupil  whose  health  has  been  impaired  by  a  severe  course  of  systema- 
tized study.  It  is  a  maxim  in  life  that,  in  order  to  accomplish  certain  results,  prolonged 
and  constant  effort  is  necessary.  I  am  certain  that  trustees  and  parents,  cognizant  of  the 
facts  of  the  case,  would  be  well  pleased  at  seeing  a  little  more  pressure  brought  to  bear  in 
our  Public  Schools. 

Grading  and  Promotion. — The  pupils  of  our  rural  Public  Schools  are  seldom  pro- 
moted by  a  test  examination.  The  system  of  "uniform  promotion  examinations"  would 
work  very  well  in  our  more  prosperous  townships,  but  could  not  be  very  satisfactorily 
carried  out  in  backward  and  sparsely  peopled  localities. 

Model  School. — Nineteen  teachers-in-training  attended  the  Model  School  during  1881, 
and  received  certificates.  This  school  is  doing  a  good  work  for  the  county,  and  is,  I 
believe,  deservedly  popular.  The  curriculum  of  study  might  be  made  to  include  drill  and 
calisthenics  with  advantage — subjects  not  generally  taught  in  our  Public  Schools. 

Teachers'  Association. — Two  meetings  were  held  during  1881,  one  in  May  and  one  in 
October.  Both  sessions  were  well  attended,  and  instruction  was  given  and  received  in 
theoretical  and  practical  work  by  the  reading  and  discussion  of  papers  on  various  matters. 
In  order  to  secure  full  attendance,  and  enable  every  teacher  in  the  county  to  participate, 
the  meetings  of  the  Association  are  held  in  Perth  and  Almonte  alternately. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  submit  a  few  words  explanatory  of  the  manner  in  which  I  do 
the  work  of  inspection.  I  endeavour,  so  far  as  time  will  permit,  to  examine  the  various 
classes  in  all  the  subjects  prescribed.  I  do  not  demand  a  critical  knowledge  or  a  readiness 
to  solve  "  catches,"  but  insist  upon  a  good,  thorough  drill  on  the  work  undertaken.  The 
examination  of  the  more  advanced  classes  is  mainly#conducted  on  slates,  whilst  the  junior 
classes  are  submitted  to  an  oral  test.  At  the  close,  a  written  report  is  sent  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

County  of  Hastings — North. 
Extract  from  Report  of  William  Mackintosh  Esq.,  Inspector. 
Schools. — The  number  of  schools  and  departments  in  operation  was  97. 
Salaries. — The  salaries  paid  were  as  follows  : — 

Average  salary  paid  to  male  Teachers  for  1880     $347  29 

Decrease    $  13  60 

Average  salary  paid  to  female  Teachers  for  1880 $242  14 

Decrease    ' $     4  95 

Qualification  of  Teachers. — Of  the  teachers  employed  in  these  schools,  1  had  a  Provin- 
cial First  Class  Certificate,  16  had  Provincial  Second  Class  Certificates,  56  had  Third  Class 
Certificates,  and  24  had  special  certificates. 

Scholarship,  matured  and  disciplined  judgment,  thorough  acquaintance  with  child- 
nature  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  education  and  the  best  methods  of  instruction, 
are  but  some  of  the  possessions  which  the  real  teacher  must  have.  These  he  does  not 
receive  by  inheritance.  They  can  only  be  obtained  after  years  of  study,  discipline  and 
experience.  Our  schools  are  rapidly  falling  into  the  hands  of  young  men  and  women. 
Teachers  of  experience  and  well-earned  reputation  are  rapidly  going  into  other  and 
more  remunerative  professions.  The  schools  can  never  attain  to  a  high  state  of  excellence 
until  men  of  hio-h  character  and  teaching  force  are  induced  to  make  the  work  of  teaching 
a  life  work. 

Time  for  which  the  Schools  were  kept  open. — The  average  time  in  the  whole  district 
was  185  days. 
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School  Population  and  Attendance. — The  number  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  5 
and  16  resident  in  the  Riding  was  5,517.  Five  thousand  three*  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
pupils  of  all  ages  attended  our  schools  during  the  year. 

Irregularity  of  attendance  is  the  greatest  of  the  many  hindrances  to  the  progress  of 
our  schools.  The  evils  which  result  from  it  cannot  easily  be  exaggerated.  That  so  much 
progress  is  made  in  spite  of  it  speaks  volumes  for  the  ability  of  the  pupils  and  for  the 
industry,  perseverance  and  skill  of  the  teachers. 

Classification. — As  announced  in  my  last  report,  a  system  of  Uniform  Promotion 
Examinations  has  been  instituted  in  connection  with  the  schools,  in  the  southern  town- 
ships of  the  Riding.  In  July  and  December,  examinations  for  testing  fitness  for  promo- 
tion to  the  Junior  Third,  Senior  Third,  Junior  Fourth,  Senior  Fourth,  and  Fifth  classes 
were  held.  In  the  examination  for  promotion  to  the  Fifth  class,  the  papers  set  for  the 
examination  for  admission  to  the  High  Schools  are  used.  For  a  supply  of  them  we  are 
indebted  to  the  kindness  of  the  Minister  of  Education. 

These  examinations  are  not  competitive  in  their  character.  Their  primary  object  is 
to  test  fitness  for  promotion  to  a  higher  class,  but,  in  doing  this,  they  also,  in  the  most 
effective  manner,  gauge  the  character  of  the  work  done  in  the  schools.  The  expenses 
connected  with  the  examinations  have  been  defrayed  partly  by  the  school  furnishing 
candidates  and  partly  by  the  Teachers'  Association.  The  success  of  the  system  is  due  to 
the  intelligent  interest  taken  in  the  examinations  by  the  people  and  the  hearty  and,  in 
many  cases,  self-sacrificing  support  given  to  them  by  the  teachers.  No  little  good  has 
already  accrued  from  the  system. 

Financial. — A  good  deal  has  been  said  about  the  expensive  character  of  our  school 
system.  A  close  examination  of  the  subject  proves  that  the  charge  is  not  well-founded.  Is 
$5.51 — the  average  for  this  county — too  much  pay  for  a  year's  schooling  for  a  child  ?  Is 
it  enough  1  Omitting  from  the  calculation  the  sums  received  from  the  Legislature,  the 
average  cost  was  but  $4.91  per  pupil.  No  right-minded  and  intelligent  person  will  say 
that  this  is  burdensome  when  the  important  object  for  which  it  was  expended  is  borne 
in  mind. 

Upon  the  nature  of  the  work  done  in  our  schools  depends,  to  a  greater  extent  than 
is  generally  admitted,  the  character  of  the  next  generation  of  men  and  women  and  the 
future  status  of  the  country.  These  colleges  for  the  common  people  should  be  liberally 
sustained .  We  are  all  proud  of  our  school  system,  and  yet,  in  1880,  the  whole  sum 
granted  to  the  Public  Schools  of  the  Province  by  the  Legislature  was  but  51  cents  per 
pupil.  Twice  that  sum  would  not  be  too  much.  Should  not  the  subject  of  increased 
Legislative  aid  to  Public  Schools  be  agitated  1 

Teachers'  Examinations. — -Owing  to  the  greatly  increased  difficulty  of  the  teachers' 
non-professional  examination,  only  four  candidates  were  successful,  and,  of  these,  three 
were,  on  account  of  youth  and  other  causes,  not  eligible  for  certificates. 

Model  School. — Six  teachers  received  professional  training  in  the  Madoc  Model 
School  in  1881,  and  were  awarded  certificates  at  the  professional  examination. 

I  had  much  reason  to  be  pleased  with  the  character  of  the  work  done  during  the 
session. 

In  spite  of  the  obstacles  to  which  I  have  referred,  the  majority  of  the  schools  made 
progress  of  a  very  satisfactory  kind  during  the  year,  and  the  visits  I  have  made  in  1882 
warrant  the  belief  that  the  rate  of  progress  will  not  be  lessened. 
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County  of  Haliburton. 

Extract  from  Report  of  C.  D.  Curry,  Esq.,  Inspector. 

It  affords  me  pleasure  to  state  that  during  the  year  school  matters  have  worked  with 
tolerable  smoothness,  there  being  but  two  cases  in  which  personal  matters  have  been 
allowed  to  interfere  with  the  success  of  the  schools. 
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The  chief  point  of  interest  during  the  year  has  been  the  working  of  the  Township 
Board  system  in  the  Township  of  Lutterworth.  After  careful  consideration  and  consulta- 
tion the  newly  elected  Board  of  Trustees  determined  that  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
educational  wants  of  the  township,  it  would  be  necessary  to  establish  three  new  schools. 
Three  neat  frame  school  houses  were  accordingly  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  $750,  inclu- 
sive of  furniture.  These  were  opened  for  a  short  period  during  the  year,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  action  of  the  Board,  sixty-seven  children  have  now  the  opportunity  of 
acquiring  an  education,  who,  under  the  old  state  of  affairs,  would  most  likely  have  grown 
up  without  any  school  training  whatever.  If  the  life  of  the  School  Board  should  not 
exceed  the  shortest  period  permitted  by  statute,  it  will  nevertheless  have  accomplished  a 
good  work  for  Lutterworth.  Although  this  result  has  not  been  brought  about  without 
considerable  feeling  between  the  Board  and  the  people,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
action  of  the  Board  would  be  upheld  by  the  majority  of  the  ratepayers  to-day. 

Notwithstanding  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  provide  educational  facilities,  the 
report  shews  a  large  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  twelve,  either  not 
attending  school  at  all  or  attending  for  less  than  four  months  in  the  year,  while  in  many 
instances,  the  inability  of  parents  to  clothe  their  children  properly,  especially  during  the 
winter  months,  may  be  reasonably  alleged  as  an  excuse  for  such  non-attendance  ;  there 
are  many  others  in  which  carelessness  and  indifference  on  the  part  of  parents  is  at  the 
root  of  the  trouble.  In  order  to  lessen  the  evil  as  much  as  possible,  I  have  prepared,  and 
will  shortly  forward  to  the  Trustees  of  each  school,  a  circular  giving  a  concise  summary 
of  the  compulsory  clauses  of  the  Schools  Act,  and  calling  upon  trustees  to  enforce  the  law 
where  in  their  judgment  this  should  be  done. 

Two  meetings  of  the  Teachers'  Association  have  been  held  during  the  year,  at  each  of 
which  the  attendance  has  been  fair,  and  the  work  done  of  a  character  to  profit  the 
schools.  The  Association  Library  (supplemented  by  the  grant  of  books  from  the  depart- 
ment) has  been  fully  used. 

The  supply  of  duly  qualified  teachers  is  at  present  not  equal  to  the  demand.  The 
meagre  salaries  paid  in  most  of  the  rural  sections  of  this  county  are  not  sufficient  to  in- 
duce teachers  from  the  more  settled  portions  of  the  Province,  to  accept  situations  in  this 
county.  I  regret  that  I  shall  be  obliged  to  issue  "permits"  in  a  few  cases  in  order  to 
fill  the  schools, 

I  cannot  conclude  this  report  without  thanking  the  department  for  the  very  liberal 
manner  in  which  it  has  treated  the  schools  of  this  county,  in  the  way  of  aid  from  the 
Poor  School  Fund.  Without  this  aid  many  of  our  schools  could  not  be  opened,  and 
others  could  be  kept  open  for  a  short  period  only,  and  at  considerable  sacrifice.  I  have 
also  to  bear  testimony  to  the  interest  taken  in  the  schools  by  all  connected  with  their 
management,  whether  parents,  teachers,  trustees  or  municipal  councils.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  interest  may  continue,  as  much  remains  to  be  done  before  our  schools  will 
occupy  their  proper  position  in  the  community. 


County  of  Ontario. 
Extract  from  the  Report  of  James  McBrien,  Esq.,  Inspector. 

I  am  glad  I  can  report  progress  in  every  department  of  education.  There  is  very 
much  more  intelligent  attention  paid  to  ventilation,  temperature,  cleanliness,  and 
manly  sports  ;  therefore  the  conditions  necessary  to  promote  physical  education  are 
being  secured  to  a  great  extent.  The  idea  is  fast  coming  to  the  front  that  the  know- 
ledge of  the  hygienic  laws  is  infinitely  more  important  than  that  of  Latin,  Greek,  or  even 
of  Mathematics. 

^Esthetic  education  is  creeping  along  inch  by  inch.  Maple  trees,  evergreens,  and 
flowers  are  planted  out  more  in  the  play -ground ;  and  thus  the  school  house  and  its  sur- 
roundings are  more  attractive.     The  children  delight  to  attend  such  schools. 

Entrance  Examinations. — My  own  experience  is  that  success  at  these  examinations 
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is  the  result  of  intellectual  teaching,  and  failure  that  of  cram,  for  it  is  blind,  deaf  and 
dumb.  I  think  it  is  quite  practicable  to  make  these  examinations  subservient  to  the 
cause  of  education  by  framing  questions  adopted  to  the  average  candidate.  In  my 
opinion  to  hold  them  annually  is  sufficient. 

The  Bible  in  Schools. — The  course  of  moral  instruction  pursued  in  the  Public 
Schools  at  present  is  too  fitful  and  hap-hazard.  It  is  good,  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  does  not 
meet  the  full  demands  of  the  subject.  The  true  educator  feels  the  need  of  the  motives, 
the  principles  and  the  ideals  which  the  Bible  furnishes,  in  order  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
morality. 

It  is  manifest  that  we  have  no  right  to  interfere  with  any  man's  creed  or  views. 
This  would  tend  to  rend  in  pieces  our  Public  School  system.  There  is  a  common  plat- 
form of  belief  between  the  churches.  Let  there  be  a  conference  of  the  leading  men  of 
the  different  denominations  to  determine  the  common  subjects ;  these  can  be  incorpor 
ated  in  the  new  readers  ;  thus  the  teacher  will  be  furnished  with  ample  means  to  found  and 
perfect  the  moral  education  of  his  pupils,  and  cause  it  to  move  abreast  with  the  other 
departments. 

The  cause  of  moral  education  can  be  vastly  promoted  by  discarding  certain  parts  of 
history  now  taught,  and  limiting  consideration  to  the  social,  religious  and  political  aspects 
of  the  subject.  Let  these  be  compared  with  each  other  in  the  different  periods,  and  the 
subject  will  become  "  philosophy  teaching  by  example  "  in  the  right  direction.  In  view 
of  the  short  time  children  attend  school  in  rural  sections,  more  historical  area  is  taken  up 
than  can  be  cultivated  to  practical  advantage. 

Professional  knowledge  is  being  rapidly  and  widely  diffused  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  sixty  Model  Schools,  aided  by  Teachers'  Associations.  The  experience  and 
skill  of  the  best  teachers  are  fast  becoming  common  property.  Hence  the  different  sub- 
jects taught  are  much  better  understood,  better  remembered  and  better  applied  to  the 
business  of  life. 


County  of  South  Simcoe  and  District  of  Muskoka. 
Extract  from  Report  of  Rev.  Thomas  McKee,  Inspector, 

During  the  year  I  visited  every  school  in  Muskoka  twice,  and  some  of  them  oftener. 
I  found  it  necessary  and  profitable,  very  often  when  inspecting,  to  give  an  exhibition  of 
teaching.  I  found  this  well  received  by  the  young  teachers  especially,  and  I  believe  it 
will  do  good.  I  find  the  great  difficulty  with  a  good  many  of  our  teachers,  trained  and 
untrained,  is  to  make  their  work  tell  to  the  best  advantage.  I  find  defects  of  this  kind 
especially  manifest  in  the  teaching  of  English  Grammar  and  Arithmetic. 

In  Muskoka  I  have  eight  Townships.  In  one  of  these,  Card  well,  there  is  no  school 
in  operation  yet  This  defect,  I  hope,  will  be  remedied  before  another  year.  In  the 
remaining  seven  Townships,  including  the  Village  of  Gravenhurst,  there  are  26  schools 
with  27  teachers.  Four  of  these  were  trained  at  a  Normal  School,  five  were  trained  at  a 
Model  School,  and  the  rest  are  holders  of  District  Certificates.  The  highest  salary  paid 
to  a  male  teacher  is  $420,  the  lowest  $240.  The  average  for  males,  $292  ;  for  females, 
$231. 

Twenty  of  the  schools  were  open  all  the  year,  the  remaining  6  were  open  from  six 
to  eight  months.  The  average  time  was  194  days  for  all  (the  school  year  consisting  of 
221  days). 

Of  the  school  houses  13  are  frame  and  13  are  log;  22  are  freehold  and  4  rented. 
One  was  burned  during  last  summer  when  the  district,  in  common  with  many  other 
places,  was  swept  with  the  terrible  scourge  of  fire.  The  schools  on  the  whole  are  pretty 
comfortable  and  fairly  provided  with  maps  and  tablets.  The  people,  on  the  whole,  take 
a  great  pride  and  interest  in  their  schools.  I  expect  to  see  some  better  school  houses  take 
the  place  of  the  old  ones  before  long. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  secure  qualified  teachers  for  this  district,  for  several  reasons  : — 
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1st.  The  salary  paid  is  small.  2nd.  The  accommodation  is  poor.  3rd.  Teachers  from 
the  more  popular  districts,  when  transported  there,  complain  of  loneliness.  4th.  The 
snows  are  generally  very  deep  in  winter. 

Mr.  Reazin,  the  Inspector  for  the  Eastern  part  of  this  district,  and  I  have  had 
many  an  earnest  conversation  about  this  matter.  We  are  both  exceedingly  anxious  to 
raise  the  standard  of  qualification  for  teachers  in  the  district,  and  we  are  succeeding 
slowly  but  surely  ;  but  we  believe  the  time  has  not  come  yet  when  we  can  dispense  with 
District  Certificates.      It  will  come,  however,  we  have  no  doubt. 

We  hold  an  examination  at  Bracebridge  annually  at  Christmas,  at  which  we  grant 
certificates,  good  only  for  one  year.  Each  year  we  raise  the  standard  a  little.  This  year 
we  added  Algebra  and  Geometry.  In  connection  with  the  Examination  we  hold  an  In- 
stitute which  serves  in  some  measure  as  a  substitute  for  Model  School  Training.  We 
get  valuable  assistance  from  year  to  year  from  the  Reverend  Mr.  Cole,  English  Church 
Clergyman  of  Bracebridge,  a  gentleman  of  high  culture,  and  an  ardent  and  enthusiastic 
lover  of  education.  Mr.  Neilly,  too,  the  late  Head  Master  of  the  Bracebridge  Public 
School,  a  man  who  has  perhaps  done  as  much  for  the  advancement  of  Education  in  Simcoe 
as  any  other  man  in  it,  gave  us  his  valuable  services.  His  board  exercise  on  Commercial 
Arithmetic  was  highly  prized  by  all. 

I  now  close  these  somewhat  lengthy  remarks  with  a  few  words  concerning  South 
Simcoe.  In  these  municipalities  there  are  81  Public  Schools  and  1  Roman  Catholic 
Separate  School,  St.  James,  in  No.  10,  Adjala.  In  these  schools  there  are  93  teachers, 
20  trained  at  the  Normal  School,  61  trained  at  the  Model,  and  12  not  trained 

Of  these  4  hold  First  Class  Provincial,  26  Second  Class,  1  First  Class  old  County 
Board,  and  the  remainder  hold  Third  new  County  Board.  As  a  class  they  are  anxious, 
persevering,  and  attentive.  A  few  of  them  are  eminently  successful,  while  a  few,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  evidently  mistaken  their  calling  ;  but  a  short  time  will  weed  them  out. 

The  highest  salary  paid  to  male  teachers  in  South  Simcoe  is  $800,  and  the  lowest 
$200 ;  the  average  $382.  The  highest  paid  to  female  teachers,  $400,  and  the  lowest  $215  ; 
the  average  $281. 

In  the  Riding  there  are  82  school  houses,  15  of  brick,  1  of  stone,  1  of  concrete,  62 
frame,  and  3  log.  The  log  ones,  I  believe,  will  not  last  much  longer.  I  will  try  and  per- 
suade the  Trustees  and  people  of  the  section  in  which  they  are  that  they  have  served  their 
purpose.  Two  very  fine  brick  school  houses  were  erected  during  last  year,  one  in  No.  12, 
Innisfil,  took  the  place  of  a  weather-beaten  frame  building  that  had  done  good  service, 
but  was  some  years  behind  the  age ;  the  other  in  Beeton,  a  rising  Village  in  Tecumseth, 
is  a  school  house  in  a  new  section  which  was  only  formed  about  a  year  ago.  The  section 
is  No.  20,  Tecumseth.  This  is  a  very  handsome  building,  and  not  only  an  ornament  to 
the  village,  but  a  credit  to  the  County.  It  cost,  site  and  all,  about  $7,000,  and  is  very 
fine  for  the  cost.     It  has  all  the  most  modern  appliances  and  conveniences. 

The  Model  School,  under  the  able  management  of  Mr.  Wood,  aided  by  three  able 
assistants,  continues  to  do  good  work.  Its  influence  is  more  and  more  felt  from  year  to 
year.     It  is  now  indispensable.     Here  we  have  real  Model  teaching. 

Our  Teachers'  Association  has  been  reorganized  and,  I  believe,  placed  on  a  more  solid 
basis  then  before.  Owing  to  troubles  concerning  which  I  need  not  speak,  we  had  no 
meeting  last  spring.  We  had  a  meeting  last  fall  at  Bradford  where  we  reorganized  and 
held  an  Institute  for  two  days.  Every  one  that  had  anything  to  do  with  it,  or  was  present 
said  it  was  the  best  and  most  satisfactory  Association  meeting  yet  held.  We  had 
the  assistance  of  James  L.  Hughes,  Esq.,  Inspector  for  Toronto,  whose  services  were  of  the 
very  highest  value.  His  services  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  either  the  teachers,  In- 
spector, or  any  others  whose  good  fortune  it  was  to  hear  him.  We  had  also  valuable  aid 
from  J.  C.  Morgan,  Esq.,  Inspector  of  North  Simcoe,  H.  B.  Spotton,  Esq.,  Head  Master, 
and  the  other  masters  of  Barrie  Collegiate  Institute. 

Altogether  I  have  to  report  a  year  of  satisfactory  and  material  progress. 

I  cannot  close  without  noticing  the  bestowal  of  Special  Aid  or  Poor  School  Grant  to 
needy  sections.  The  people  of  my  weak  and  poor  sections  are  deeply  grateful,  and  are 
aroused  by  this  kindly  and  much  needed  help  to  greater  efforts  themselves. 
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County  of  Brant. 
Extract  from  Report  of  M.  J.  Kelly,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Inspector. 

In  the  matter  of  school  accommodation  there  has  been  a  remarkable  change  for  the 
better  over  the  whole  Province.  Take  the  County  of  Brant  as  an  example.  In  South 
Dumfries,  since  1871,  new  brick  school  houses  of  a  very  superior  class  and  of  varied  styles 
of  architecture  have  been  built,  so  in  Brantford  Township,  in  Onondaga,  in  Oakland,  and 
in  Burford.  Many  others  have  undergone  repairs.  The  school  grounds,  too,  have  for  the 
most  part  been  enclosed  and  much  improved  by  the  planting  of  maple  and  evergreen  trees. 

I  considered  it  my  duty  at  the  outset  of  my  official  work  to  direct  public  attention 
to  the  importance  and  the  necessity  of  establishing  school  libraries  as  a  means  of  extending 
and  supplementing  the  instruction  of  the  schools.  For  it  is  in  this  way  that  the  youth  of 
any  country  become  the  heirs  of  all  the  ages — the  companions,  the  intimate  acquaintances 
of  the  choice  spirits  of  the  past,  the  great  original  thinkers  of  our  race,  the  epochal  men, 

and  of 

"  Those  bards  sublime, 

Whose  distant  footsteps  echo  through  the  corridors  of  time." 

In  carrying  on  this  good  work  the  heartiest  co-operation  has  been  extended  from 
nearly  all  quarters  in  town  and  country.  New  libraries  have  been  established  in  many 
school  sections.  The  equipment  of  the  schools,  outside  of  the  libraries,  has  also  been 
much  improved ;  clocks  and  bells,  better  maps  and  globes  have  been  furnished,  and  books 
of  reference. 

The  entrance  examination  to  the  High  Schools,  conducted  ten  years  ago  in  a  some- 
what loose  and  perfunctory  manner,  is  now  made  uniform,  and  constitutes  an  excellent 
test  of  the  work  done  in  the  Public  Schools.  The  Intermediate  Examination  in  the  High 
Schools,  and  which  has  done  so  much  to  test  their  work  and  improve  their  efficiency,  marks 
the  passage  from  what  is  called  the  Lower  to  the  Upper  School.  In  addition  to  these,  in 
many  counties  uniform  promotion  examinations  have  been  established,  and  ought  to  im- 
prove, materially,  the  status  of  the  schools.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  under  the  existing 
regime  there  is  no  lack  of  examinations.  As  a  result  of  these  theory  of  "cramming"  has 
been  raised,  but  has  not,  I  believe,  yet  extended  to  the  rural  schools.  Where  there  are 
regular  stated  oral  or  written  examinations,  "  cramming  "  is  inevitable,  as  every  student 
knows,  but  judicious  "  cramming  "  is  not  an  unmixed  evil.  The  mischief  is  more  likely 
to  be  in  the  "  crammer  "  than  in  the  "  cramming." 

County  Teachers'  Institutes  first  received  Legislative  recognition  in  1877.  Ours  has 
been  in  existence  since  1872.  These  are  by  statute  entitled  to  $100  per  annum — $50 
from  the  Provincial  revenue  and  $50  from  the  County.  We  have  not,  thus  far,  asked 
the  County  for  any  assistance  beyond  $25  granted  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the 
teachers'  professional  library. 

It  has  been  urged  by  some  that  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  country  are  being  over 
educated  ;  that  the  mental  strain,  especially  in  High  Schools,  is  too  great,  and  that  the 
general  effect  is  pernicious.  Education,  it  is  true,  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth,  and  to  be 
sound  it  must  be  symmetrical.  To  force  mental  growth  in  the  case  of  the  young  is  as 
hurtful  and  unnatural  as  it  is  to  force  a  plant,  and  the  result  is  in  both  cases  unhealthy 
fruit.  "  A  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body  "  was  the  prayer  of  an  ancient  poet,  to  which,  to 
make  the  maxim  perfect,  he  ought  to  have  added,  "  a  sound  moral  nature."  But  the  real 
danger  is  not  in  "  over,"  but  in  "under"  and  "one-sided"  education — the  shadow  with- 
out the  substance. 

Imperfect  education  is  the  fruitful  parent  of  self-conceit,  assurance,  endless  verbiage, 
without  thought  or  definite  meaning,  and  fluency  without  pith  or  information.  Already 
it  has  been  shown  that  in  the  matter  of  school  accommodation  and  school  libraries  there 
has  been  a  very  marked  improvement.  Let  us  now  briefly  mention  a  few  more.  There  has 
been  an  appreciable  advance  also  in  school  organization,  in  classification  of  pupils,  in 
methods  of  instruction.  Problems  in  mathematics  that  were  wont  to  puzzle  High  School 
pupils  ten  years  ago,  are  now  readily  solved  by  the  Fourth,  and  even  by  the  Third  Classes 
in  our  Public  Schools.     Questions  in  history  and  geography,  sentences  in  analysis  and 
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parsing,  which  would  have  appeared  difficult  then,  are  considered  comparatively  easy  now. 
School  houses  and  school  equipment,  then  deemed  amply  sufficient,  are  now  discovered  to 
be  behind  the  age — of  a  truth  this  is  an  age  of  improvement.  Coming  now  to  particulars, 
I  find  that  in  the  city  and  county  there  are  5,630  volumes  in  the  libraries  of  the  public 
schools.  Of  these  5,493  were  taken  out  by  the  pupils  in  1881.  The  Mechanics'  Institute 
library  at  St.  George  had,  on  the  11th  of  May  last,  when  inspected  by  me,  572  volumes, 
to  which  considerable  additions  have  been  made  since.  The  Paris  Mechanics'  Institute 
library  has  3,329  volumes,  and  that  of  Brantford  about  4,300  volumes.  The  reading 
rooms  connected  with  the  libraries  of  Paris  and  Brantford  are  well  supplied  with  maga- 
zines and  newspapers,  and  are  open  to  subscribers  and  strangers  every  week  day,  and  are 
well  patronized. 

Teachers'  Certificates  and  Salaries. — Of  the  seventy  teachers  employed  in  the  rural 
schools  of  the  county  during  the  year,  four  held  First  Class  Provincial  Certificates,  twenty- 
nine  Second  Class,  three  First  Class  Old  County  Board  Certificates,  and  thirty-four  Third 
Class ;  twenty-eight  received  a  Normal  training.  The  highest  salary  paid  a  male  teacher 
$600  ;  a  female  teacher,  $400.     Average  salary  of  former,  $430  ;  of  latter,  $277. 

Attendance,  etc. — The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  rural  schools  in  1881  was 
4,588 — boys  2,461,  girls  2,127.  The  aggregate  attendance  for  first  half  year  was  270,- 
783,  average  2,167  ;  for  second  half  year  193,659  aggregate,  and  2,018  average. 

Visits. — One  hundred  and  forty-six  visits  were  paid  the  schools  by  the  Inspector* 
besides  those  in  attendance  at  examinations  ;  by  trustees  180,  by  others  927 — total* 
1,253. 

City  of  Brantford. — Of  the  schools  of  the  city  there  is  nothing  of  special  importance 
to  record  since  the  date  of  my  last  report.  The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  2,083 — of 
boys  1,078,  of  girls  1,005.  The  average  attendance  for  first  half  year  was  1,120,  for 
second  half  year,  1,204. 

Town  of  Paris. — There  are  nine  divisions  in  the  Public  Schools.  Each  one  of  these 
was  visited  and  examined  by  me  four  times,  and  a  report  was  sent  to  the  Board  on  each 
occasion.  They  are  all  ir  a  satisfactory  state.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  assure  you  that 
our  Public  Schools  generally  are  doing  well — that  the  teachers,  as  a  whole,  are  performing 
their  arduous  and  responsible  duties  honestly  and  successfully,  and  that  the  greatest  har- 
mony has  characterized  the  administration  of  the  school  affairs  of  the  county,  not  only 
during  the  past  year,  but  since  1871. 


County  of  Dufferin. 

Extract  from  Report  from  Nathaniel  Gordon,  Esq.,  Inspector. 

I  would,  however,  like  to  call  attention  to  the  large  number  of  children,  as  shown 
by  the  returns,  as  not  attending  school ;  and  in  explanation  may  state  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  them  to  do  so  on  account  of  the  distance  many  of  them  have  to  travel  to  reach 
a  school,  the  sections  being  so  large. 


Districts  of  Algoma  and  Parry  Sound,  by  P.  MacLean,  Esq.,  Inspector  (for  1882 f 

I. — District   of  Algoma.  * 

Number  of  Schools  in  Operation.. — The  number  of  Public  Schools  in  operation  at 
the  time  of  my  visit  (Sept.  and  Oct.)  was  45,  namely :  23  in  the  Great  Manitoulin,  7  on 
the  north  shore  of  Lake  Huron  and  Georgian  Bay,  5  in  St.  Joseph's  Island,  6  in  the 
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municipality  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  5  in  the  Thunder  Bay  region,  making  a  total  of  46 
schools  in  working  order,  besides  the  Separate  School  at  Prince  Arthur's  Landing. 

Schools  Closed. — The  following  schools  were  closed  at  my  visit,  namely  :  No.  4, 
Carnarvon;  No.  1,  Mills;  No.  1,  Spanish  River  ;  and  No.  1,  Cockburn  Island.  I  have 
learned  that  they  have  all  been  opened  since,  with  the  exception  of  the  school  at  Spanish 
River. 

New  Sections. — Three  new  sections  formed  by  the  late  Inspector  have  not  as  yet 
opened  their  schools,  but  will  do  so  during  the  present  year.  1  have  formed  six  new 
sections  in  the  District  since  September  last — one  of  them  at  Keewatin  Mills>  near  Rat 
Portage,  is  already  in  operation — and  there  is  a  prospect  of  several  more  being  formed 
next  summer.  In  all  these  new  sections  schools  will  be  opened  almost  immediately,  as 
the  settlers  are  becoming  very  anxious  to  take  steps  for  the  education  of  their  children. 
There  are  thus  in  all  59  school  sections  in  the  District,  besides  some  four  or  five  Indian 
Mission  Schools. 

Teachers. — There  were  employed  26  male  and  23  female  teachers  during  the  first 
six  months,  being  a  total  of  49  teachers  for  46  schools.  One  teacher  holds  a  First  Class 
Provincial  Certificate,  Grade  C,  hold  Second  Class  Provincial,  and  the  remaining 
40  Third  Class  District  Certificates. 

The  Teaching. — The  quality  of  the  teaching  in  the  schools  of  this  District  is, 
generally  speaking,  not  of  a  very  high  order,  although  there  are  some  worthy  exceptions, 
and  on  the  whole,  it  is  perhaps,  fully  as  good  as  could  be  expected  in  a  new  district.  The 
greater  number  of  the  teachers  are  mere  beginners,  and  have  never  had  the  advantage  of 
a  professional  training.  Another  disadvantage  is  the  irregular  attendance  of  pupils,  caused 
chiefly  by  long  distance  from  school — many  of  them  having  to  walk  three  miles — bad  roads 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and  in  some  cases,  lack  of  suitable  clothing.  These  two 
evils — irregularity  of  pupils  and  inexperience  of  many  of  the  teachers — retard  the  progress 
of  the  schools  very  much. 

Aim  of  my  Visits. — I  anticipate  that  the  attendance  at  the  schools  will  be  very  much 
improved  in  a  few  more  years  as  the  country  becomes  more  closely  settled,  and  the  muni 
cipal  councils  will  have  reorganized  the  sections,  making  them  much  smaller  than  at  present. 
As  to  the  other  evil,  namely,  inexperience  of  teachers,  I  may  say  that  I  have  endeavoured 
to  do  all  the  good  I  could  in  my  short  visits  to  the  schools,  by  devoting  my  whole  time  to 
teaching  classes,  conducting  recitations,  and  giving  hints  on  school  organization,  manage- 
ment, class  drill,  methodical  arrangement  of  work,  etc.,  etc.  And  while  I  naturally  shall 
look  for  some  good  results  from  my  labours,  I  would  still  like  some  more  effective  means 
to  be  adopted. 

District  Model  Schools. — I  would  most  respectfully  press  upon  your  consideration 
the  propriety  of  establishing,  at  an  early  day,  two  District  Model  Schools — say  one  on  the 
Manitoulin,  and  another  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie — in  which  candidates  would  receive  a  pro- 
fessional training,  similar  to  that  given  in  our  County  Model  Schools,  before  obtaining  their 
certificates  as  teachers.  The  outlay  on  the  part  of  the  Government  would  be  but  very 
small — a  few  hundred  dollars — and  the  results  in  the  schools  would,  in  a  short  time,  be 
most  gratifying. 

School-Houses. — The  school-houses  for  the  most  part  are  hewed  log  buildings,  fairly 
comfortable,  and  generally  furnished  with  black-boards,  maps,  and  other  necessary  appa- 
ratus. There  is,  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  a  most  excellent  brick  building,  thoroughly  furnished 
and  equipped  in  every  respect.  In  fact,  I  have  seen  but  very  few  in  the  older  portions  of 
the  Province  that  would  favourably  compare  with  it.  The  school-houses  in  No.  2  Howland, 
(Shequiandah)  Bruce  Mines,  Prince  Arthur's  Landing,  and  a  few  others  deserve  honourable 
mention.  In  a  few  years  there  will  doubtless  be  much  improvement  in  this  respect, 
as  the  people  become  able  to  build  new  ones. 

Government  Grants. — In  the  matter  of  Government  aid  to  the  schools  of  this  District, 
I  would  recommend  that  the  sum  granted  yearly  be  increased,  so  as  to  admit  of  each 
school  receiving  at  least  $100,  between  Poor  School  Aid  and  Legislative  Grant.    The  Poor 
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School  Aid  might,  after  a  short  time,  be  gradually  decreased,  as  the  settlers  become  more 
able  to  support  their  schools,  and  get  rid  of  the  burden  of  building  school-houses. 

The  Legislative  Grant  for  this  whole  District,  with  46  schools  in  operation,  was  last 
year  (1882),  only  $1,107,  while  many  single  townships  at  the  Front,  with  not  more  than 
one-third  the  number  of  schools,  receive  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  as  large  a  sum.  I  think 
the  Grant  might  very  reasonably  be  made  $1,500. 

The  District. — I  may  further  add,  that  I  believe  this  District  is  destined,  at  no  very 
distant  day,  to  become  a  most  important  portion  of  our  Province.  Its  climate  is  admitted 
by  all  to  be  eminently  healthy  and  bracing  ;  its  resources  of  valuable  timber  and  minerals 
are  almost  inexhaustible  ;  and  besides,  there  are  large  tracts  of  very  fertile  lands,  well 
watered,  easily  cleared,  and  capable  of  producing  every  variety  of  agricultural  product  in 
large  abundance. 

It  is  now  being  rapidly  settled,  and  I  know  of  no  better  policy  for  inducing  immigra- 
tion, and  rendering  the  people  happy  and  contented,  than  giving  a  generous  support  to  their 
schools  and  roads.  In  fact,  I  believe  their  school  facilities,  even  now,  to  be  superior  to 
what  the  youngest  child  will  live  to  see  in  the  Great  North- West. 


II. — District  of  Parry  Sound. 

No.  of  Sections. — There  are  altogether,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  about  50  Public 
School  Sections  in  the  District,  besides  one  or  two  R.C.  Separate  Schools.  45  of  these 
have  had  their  Schools  opened,  and  44  sent  in  half-yearly  returns  for  the  first  six  months. 
I  have  not  formed  any  new  sections  here  yet,  but  some  three  or  four  are  in  course  of 
formation. 

Schools  closed. — At  the  time  of  my  visit  in  November,  I  found  eight  schools  closed 
which  had  been  open  during  at  least  three  of  the  first  six  months.  The  cause,  I  ascertained 
to  be,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  utter  inability  of  the  people  to  pay  teachers  for  a 
longer  period  than  a  few  months  in  the  year.  The  country  is  so  sparsely  settled — much 
of  even  the  located  land  being  still  in  the  hands  of  non-residents — that  the  school  tax 
becomes  a  very  serious  burden  to  many  of  the  poor  settlers,  who,  to  my  own  knowledge, 
have  much  ado  to  obtain  the  bare  necessaries  of  life.  The  school  rate,  in  many  sections, 
runs  as  high  as  25,  and  even  30  mills  in  the  dollar.  I  found  the  people  generally  alive 
and  anxious  about  the  education  of  their  children,  but  in  very  many  cases  quite  unable  to 
help  themselves. 

The  quality  of  the  work  done  in  the  schools  of  this  District  is  very  poor,  with  some 
few  exceptions — the  same  hindrances  exist  here,  as  I  mentioned  in  my  Algoma  report, 
and  to  a  still  greater  degree. 

Irregularity  of  Pupils. — The  sections  necessarily  have  to  be  very  large,  so  as  to  include 
settlers  enough  to  support  a  school.  Pupils  have  thus  to  walk  very  long  distances  to 
school,  in  some  cases  from  three  to  four  miles,  and  some  are  practically  out  of  reach  of  the 
school  altogether. 

Then  again,  the  roads  are  so  bad,  during  Spring  and  Fall,  as  to  be  nearly  impassable. 
When  I  visited  the  District  last  November,  the  roads  in  most  places  were  simply  a  long 
continuous  bog-hole.  Irregular  attendance  of  pupils  is  the  natural  result,  and,  of  course, 
unsatisfactory  progress  at  school. 

Untrained  Teachers. — Many  of  the  teachers  are  mere  novices  teaching  on  permits, 
having  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  art  of  teaching.  I  find  Trustees,  in  many  cases,  are 
obliged  to  engage  them  rather  than  regularly  certificated  teachers,  because  they  can  obtain 
their  services  for  less  money.  The  lack  of  professional  ^training  is  but  too  evident  in  the 
great  majority  of  the  teachers  of  the  District,  and  is  a  sad  drawback  to  the  success  of 
the   schools. 

My  Visits. — At  my  visits  I  followed  the  same  course  I  did  hi  Algoma,  believing  that 
in  this  way  I  could  do  far  more  good  in.rousing  the  teachers  and  scholars,  and  imparting 
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to  them  some  practical  hints  and  ideas  about  their  important  work,  than  by  merely  asking 
questions  and  recording  results. 

District  Model  School. — I  would  advise  the  opening,  at  an  early  day,  of  a  training 
school,  say  at  Parry  Sound  :  I  am  certain  it  would  be  a  great  boon  to  the  District,  and 
that  its  beneficial  effects  would  soon  be  apparent,  in  a  more  efficient  class  of  teachers 
throughout  the  District. 

School-Houses. — The  school-houses  are  nearly  all  log-buildings,  but  rather  inferior  to 
those  in  Algoma.  Most  of  them  are  provided  with  black-boards,  maps,  and  tablet  read- 
ing cards.  The  school-houses  at  Parry  Harbour,  Parry  Sound,  and  Burk's  Falls  are  very 
fair,  being  far  superior  to  the  others. 

Teachers. — There  were  10  male,  and  36  female  teachers  employed  during  the  first 
half  year,  being  a  total  of  46  teachers  for  49  schools.  Some  two  or  three  of  them  hold 
second-class  Provincial,  the  others,  third-class  District,  and  temporary  Certificates. 

There  is  a  Teachers'  Association  which  meets  twice  a  year,  and  is,  I  believe,  doing 
good  work,  although  I  cannot  speak  of  it  from  personal  knowledge,  there  being  no  meet- 
ing held  since  my  appointment. 

Government  Grants. — I  would  here  urge  the  same  liberality  in  the  matter  of  Govern- 
ment Grants  that  I  did  in  my  Algoma  Report. 

The  Legislative  Grant  for  1882  was  only  $426  for  44  schools;  the  Township  of 
Esquesing  (Halton),  with  16  schools  receives  $664.  In  fact,  the  apportionment  to  each 
school  is  so  small  that  in  some  cases  I  found  it  a  difficult  matter  to  deduct  $2  for  male 
teachers  superannuation  subscription,  the  appropriation  being,  in  some  instances,  barely 
that  sum.     I  would  like  to  see  the  Legislative  Grant  for  this  District  increased  to  $1,000. 

The  District. — This  District  is  chiefly  valuable  for  its  timber  and  lumbering  interests. 
The  land  is  good,  what  there  is  of  it ;  but  tillable  land  exists  only  in  small  patches,  here 
and  there,  so  that  the  District  will  never  become  noted  as  an  agricultural  country. 

However,  I  believe  it  will  yet  become  valuable  for  stock-raising  and  grazing  purposes, 
for  which  it  seems  admirably  adapted  by  nature,  being  excellently  watered  and  yielding 
abundance  of  grass. 


Report  of  J.  E,  Hodgson,  Esq.,  Inspector,  on  Special  Examinations  in  Algoma  and 

Parry  Sound. 

Sir, — I  beg  to  present  the  following  report  of  the  recent  examinations  of  Public 
School  Teachers,  in  the  Districts  of  Algoma  and  Parry  Sound. 

In  accordance  with  your  instructions,  papers  were  prepared  of  about  the  same 
standard  as  those  for  High  School  Entrance,  School  Law  being  substituted  for  the 
"  Fourth  Book  Lessons,"  as  per  Schedule  of  last  year's  examinations  conducted  by  the 
late  Mr.  Switzer. 

The  Board  of  Examiners  agreed  that  those  candidates  who  secured  a  percentage  of 
sixty-five  of  the  aggregate  marks,  should  be  granted  a  certificate  valid  in  Algoma  and 
Parry  Sound  for  three  years ;  whilst  those  securing  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  should 
be  granted  a  certificate  valid  in  the  same  district  for  one  year,  subject  of  course  to  the 
usual  conditions  as  to  age  and  moral  character.  In  the  case  of  several  teachers  of  ex- 
perience who  had  secured  engagements  as  teachers  for  the  coming  year,  however,  the  per 
centage  test  was  not  rigidly  applied,  the  Board  being  of  the  opinion  that  a  poor  teacher 
is,  perhaps,  better  than  none. 

At  Manito waning  Mr.  MacLean  and  myself  were  joined  by  the  Hon.  Walter  Mac- 
Crea,  Judge  of  Algoma,  a  statutory  member  of  the  Board  of  Examiners. 

His  Honour  took  part  in  the  Examinations  at  Manito  waning,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and 
Prince  Arthur's  Landing ;  and  I  feel  constrained  to  testify  to  the  great  assistance  derived 
from  his  cooperation,  not  only  in  reading  and  valuing  the  answers  of  candidates,  in  which 
work  Mr.  MacCrea's  long  experience  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  for  Kent 
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County,  has  rendered  him  extremely  proficient,  but  also,  and  especially,  as  regards  an  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  district,  and   its  educational  requirements. 

Manitowaning  is  a  thriving  village  with  a  good  trade  and  well-to-do  inhabitants  ;  but 
the  fact  that  one  and  the  same  room  is  made  to  do  duty  as  a  school-room,  court-room, 
crystal-palace,  town-hall,  and  resting-place  for  a  number  of  vagrant  sheep  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, does  not  afford  strong  proof  that  educational  advantages  are  at  a  premium  there, 

Thirty-five  candidates  presented  themselves,  of  whom  seven  had  been  prepared  at 
the  schools  of  the  Frontier  Counties,  and  the  remainder  at  those  of  the  District.  Thirteen 
received  sufficient  marks  to  entitle  them  to  a  certificate  valid  for  three  years,  and  eleven 
sufficient  to  entitle  them  to  one  valid  for  one  year. 

At  Sault  Ste.  Marie  seventeen  presented  themselves  for  Examination,  and  of  them 
five  were  found  worthy  of  certificates  valid  for  three  years,  and  eight  succeeded  in  passing 
for  a  certificate  good  for  one  year. 

The  Public  School  building  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  is  fully  equal  to  that  of  any  village 
in  Ontario  of  the  same  population ;  it  is  of  brick  ;  two  stories'  high  ;  has  four  large,  well 
ventilated  class-rooms,  board-room,  cloak-rooms,  etc. 

If  practicable,  I  think  it  very  desirable  that  this  school  be  "erected"  into  a  "model 
school"  for  the  district. 

At  Prince  Arthur's  Landing  we  found  only  four  candidates,  two  of  whom  were  under 
legal  age  ;  one  of  the  remaining  two  obtained  marks  sufficient  to  entitle  him  to  a  certifi- 
cate valid  one  year. 

At  this  point  also  school  accommodation  is  highly  satisfactory  ;  the  building  is  frame  ; 
two  stories,  and  well  equipped  with  maps,  etc.  Mr.  Laird,  Stipendiary  Magistrate, 
joined  us  here,  and  afforded  us  all  the  assistance  in  his  power.  From  Prince  Arthur's 
Landing  we  made  our  way  to  Parry  Sound,  Judge  MacCrea  leaving  us  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

Here  were  twenty-seven  candidates,  of  whom  four  were  found  entitled  to  certificates 
valid  for  three  years,  and  thirteen  to  certificates  valid  for  one  year,  among  the  latter  being 
two  Indians  (females),  employed  as  teachers  in  the  schools  of  the  reserve. 

Owing  to  the  absence  (on  circuit)  of  Mr.  McCurry,  Stipendiary  Magistrate  for  Parry 
Sound,  he  was  unable  to  take  part  in  the  Examination. 

On  the  whole  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  that  I  was  favourably  impressed  with  the 
Educational  out-look  in  both  Districts.     Salaries  are  not  large,  but  are  improving.     All  of 


which  is  respectfully  submitted. 


2.  Roman  Catholic  Separate  School  Inspection. 

Report  of  J.  F.  White,  Esq.,  Inspector. 
% 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  present  to  you  my  first  general  report  on  the  Separate 
Schools  visited  by  me  during  the  present  year,  and  to  submit  a  few  observations  suggested 
mainly  by  those  visits. 

In  the  discharge  of  my  official  duties,  begun  in  April  of  the  current  year,  I  have 
travelled  about  500  miles  by  carriage  and  4,500  miles  by  rail  or  water.  The  district  ex- 
tends from  Windsor  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Province,  and  north  as  far  as  Mat- 
tawa,  excepting  the  counties  of  Haldimand,  Durham,  Dundas  and  Russel,  in  which  no 
Separate  Schools  exist.  In  this  district  I  have  visited  135  schools,  comprising  266  de- 
partments, each  presided  over  by  a  separate  teacher,  and  having  a  registered  attendance  of 
19,783  children.  There  remain  to  be  visited  58  schools,  with  a  staff  of  about  115  teachers. 
Their  inspection  will  occupy  more  than  two  months  of  hard  work,  and  will  necessitate  my 
travelling  about  2,500  miles.  The  actual  duties  of  inspection  comprise  not  nearly  all  the 
work  attendant  on  the  position.  A  voluminous  correspondence  has  to  be  attended  to, 
several  detailed  reports  to  be  given  of  each  school  visited,  Trustees  to  be  consulted  regarding 
their  school,  etc.  To  discharge  properly  all  these  duties,  is  too  great  a  labour  for  one 
officer.  I  beg,  therefore,  to  suggest  the  appointment,  at  an  early  date,  of  a  second  Inspec- 
tor to  share  the  work. 
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In  examining  classes,  my  chief  aim  has  been,  not  to  try  how  far  teachers  and  pupils 
can  go  without  breaking  down,  but  rather  to  find  out  the  methods  of  instruction  pur- 
sued, and  the  steps  taken  to  secure  order  and  attention.  Generally  a  few  minutes 
suffice  to  furnish  me  the  means  of  testing  the  teacher's  capacity,  and  of  ascertaining  his 
system,  of  instruction.  Frequently  it  happens  that  by  the  presence  of  a  strange  examiner, 
and  especially  of  an  Inspector,  children  become  very  timid  and  unable  to  answer  with 
their  customary  ability.  To  prevent  this,  I  usually  request  the  teacher  to  proceed  with  the 
ordinary  work  of  the  class.  The  children,  finding  that  they  are  dealing  with  their  own 
teacher,  and  that  the  stranger  is  merely  looking  on,  are  put  at  their  ease,  and  afterwards 
answer  with  more  confidence  than  otherwise  they  would,  the  questions  proposed  by  the 
Inspector. 

French  and  German  Schools. — In  Waterloo  County  there  are  many  sections  where 
German  is  the  language  of  both  teachers  and  pupils.  Generally,  in  those  schools,  one-half 
of  the  day  is  devoted  to  teaching  in  the  mother  tongue,  and  the  other  part  to  English 
studies.  In  these,  thanks  to  the  energy  and  proficiency  of  their  teachers,  they  have  made 
very  great  progress  ;  in  some  cases  doing  quite  as  well  as  the  pupils  of  schools  where 
English  alone  is  taught. 

In  several  places  in  Essex,  and  in  the  counties  adjacent  to  the  Ottawa,  French  is  the 
language  of  the  people  and  of  the  schools.  Though  the  attention  paid  to  their  own  tongue 
is  highly  praiseworthy,  and  the  progress  made  therein  very  fair,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  English,  the  great  language  of  the  country,  is  so  frequently  neglected.  In  some  of 
the  places  in  Eastern  Ontario,  it  is  quite  unknown  to  teachers  or  pupils.  This  necessitates 
the  carrying  on  in  French  of  the  examination  of  the  classes,  and  of  the  whole  work  of 
inspection. 

Financial  Condition. — In  some  cases  the  financial  standing  of  Separate  Schools  in 
rural  sections  is  very  low.  From  year  to  year  they  lead  a  struggling  existence,  but  there 
is  no  guarantee  of  their  permanency.  Many  seem  in  danger  of  extinction  at  the  end  of 
each  year,  for  their  supporters  of  one  year  may  next  year  pay  their  taxes  to  a  Public 
School.  Often  where  a  few  persons  have  made  a  brave  struggle  to  establish  a  school,  and 
have  taxed  themselves  heavily  to  maintain  it,  the  withdrawal  of  a  few  supporters  has 
caused  it  to  die  out.  Witness  the  great  fluctuation,  from  year  to  year,  in  the  number  of 
Separate  Schools,  chiefly  those  in  rural  sections  : 

Year    - 1871,  1872,  1873,  1874,  1875,  1876,  1877,  1878,  1879,  1880,  1881, 

Number  of  Separate  Schools,  160,     171,    170,    166,     156,    167,     185,    177,    191,     196,    195. 

That  this  change,  this  falling  off  of  so  many,  does  not  commonly  happen  in  cities  and 
towns  is  shown  by  the  following  table  of  the  schools  in  1872  and  in  1881,  taken  from  the 
reports  for  these  years  : 

Cities.  Towns.  Rural  Sections. 

1872,  22,  35,  114. 

1881,  46,  43,  106. 

In  some  cases — happily  very  few — the  supporters  though  wealthy  are  unwilling  to 
raise  sufficient  money  to  pay  a  good  teacher  and  to  maintain  their  school  in  an  efficient 
state.  To  give  a  case  in  point.  In  Leeds  County,  a  rural  school  which  I  visited  a  short 
time  ago,  had  on  its  register  seven  pupils,  with  an  attendance  of  five,  four  of  whom  were 
in  the  primer.  This  year  the  school  had  been  kept  open  for  three  months,  the  first  time 
that  it  has  been  in  operation  for  the  three  years  now  closing.  The  Trustees  allow  this 
state  of  affairs  because  their  taxes  are  very  light,  are  almost  nothing  in  fact,  for  two 
years  out  of  three.  I  strongly  advised  amalgamation  with  its  neighbour  across  the  way, 
a  Public  School  with  an  attendance  of  four.  Fortunately  there  are  few,  if  any  other  of 
the  schools  urfder  my  charge  in  so  low  a  condition  as  this  one.  Where  a  school  has  to 
struggle  hard  for  a  mere  existence,  and  is  not  likely  to  have  assured  to  it  a  fair  revenue 
to  pay  a  good  teacher  and  to  equip  respectably  the  building,  I  Jiave  generally  recommended 
union  with  the  Public  School  in  its  neighbourhood. 

School  Accommodation. — Though  during  late  years  much  has  been  done  to  provide 
adequate  accommodation,  in  many  places  a  great  deal  is  still  required.     In  several  rural 
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districts  are  to  be  seen  the  old  schools,  put  up  at  a  time  when  there  seemed  to  prevail  the 
idea  that  any  location  would  do,  and  that  any  building  was  good  enough  for  a  school.  In 
these  no  provision  has  been  made  for  proper  ventilation  or  lighting.  During  the  winter 
especially,  the  air  is  almost  stifling  to  breathe,  and  the  pupils  lack  that  vivacity  and 
sprightliness  peculiar  to  children  with  healthful  surroundings.  Every  one  knows  that  a 
house  damp,  poorly  lighted,  badly  ventilated  and  exposed  to  unwholesome  exhalations  is 
dangerous  to  live  in.  Placed  in  the  same  unfavourable  condition  a  school  is  still  more 
fatal  to  the  health  of  the  children  therein  assembled  ;  first,  because  a  child  is  much 
more  susceptible  than  a  man  to  unwholesome  influences  j  secondly,  since  no  other  inhabited 
house  can  be  compared  with  a  school,  where  there  are  often  assembled  and  crowded  to- 
gether so  many  children.  Therefore  more  minute  and  rigorous  precautions  should  be 
exercised  for  the  hygiene  of  the  school  than  for  any  other  building,  since  the  age  of  the 
subjects  and  their  number  multiply  the  dangers  to  be  incurred.  Our  watchfulness  should 
increase  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  interests  to  be  guarded. 

Not  all  the  fault  rests  with  the  Trustees ;  the  teacher  does  not  always  make  proper 
use  of  the  limited  means  at  hand.  Though  he  have  at  his  disposal  no  costly  system  of 
ventilation,  nor  the  best  means  of  lighting  and  heating,  what  there  is  should  be  turned  to 
the  best  account.  By  the  watchful  teacher  two  evils  can  be  guarded  against,  at  least  to 
some  extent,  myopia  and  improper  positions  of  the  pupils.  The  first,  which  is  becoming 
alarmingly  prevalent,  especially  in  town  and  city  schools,  is  caused  by  the  small  and  often 
blurred  print  of  the  text-books  and  the  dead  whiteness  of  the  paper  used ;  by  improper 
positions  in  holding  the  book,  and  by  the  badly  arranged  systems  of  lighting.  Though  the 
greatest,  the  pupils  are  not  the  only  sufferers.  Many  teachers  have  had  their  sight  greatly 
injured,  in  fact  nearly  destroyed,  by  facing  the  light  while  conducting  their  classes. 

I  feel  certain  that  Boards  of  Trustees  are  very  willing,  nay  anxious  to  do  everything 
possible  to  improve  the  hygienic  condition  of  the  school  buildings.  But  to  direct  them  in 
making  these  changes,  to  ensure  their  effecting  real  improvement,  they  have  as  yet  no  re- 
liable guide.  I  venture  to  suggest  that  the  Honourable  the  Minister  of  Education  issue  a 
manual  showing  the  best  known  methods  of  lighting,  heating  and  ventilation  ;  the  im- 
proved styles  of  seats  and  the  modes  of  arranging  them  ;  the  conditions  to  be  observed  in 
caring  for  the  health  of  the  pupils  ;  in  a  word,  all  that  relates  to  the  building  and  furnish- 
ing of  the  school,  and  to  the  health  of  its  inmates.  On  hygiene,  teachers  should  have 
special  lessons,  that  in  familiar  lectures  to  their  pupils  they  may  give  much  important  in- 
formation, and  may  carefully  guard  against  injury  to  their  health. 

When  a  new  school  house  is  to  be  built,  the  Trustees  should  be  required  to  send  to 
the  Inspector,  for  his  approval,  the  plans  of  the  proposed  building,  to  describe  the  means 
for  heating  and  ventilation,  the  furniture  to  be  used  and  its  arrangements,  etc.  In  most 
cases  this  would  ensure  that  the  building  would  be  suited  for  a  school,  and  that  the  health 
and  comfort  of  teachers  and  pupils  would  be  properly  cared  for. 

Text-books. — In  the  matter  of  text-books  for  Separate  Schools  a  change  is  urgently 
needed.  Public  Schools  are  strictly  prohibited  from  using  any  but  books  duly  authorized, 
while  in  Separate  Schools  there  is,  in  reality,  no  limitation,  but  they  have  whatever  books 
they  may  choose  ;  for  the  Education  Department  has  authorized,  for  their  use  any  series 
presented  for  this  purpose  by  Separate  School  Corporations.  Instead  of  a  just  use,  there 
has  been  an  abuse,  of  this  privilege.  The  result  is  that  we  have  too  great  a  variety  of 
books  on  nearly  every  subject  ;  of  Readers  half  a  dozen  kinds,  four  or  five  Grammars, 
as  many  Geographies,  and  so  through  the  entire  list.  Not  all  these  are  good  ;  many  are 
inferior  for  the  purposes  served  by  a  properly  arranged  text-book. 

At  this  time  it  requires  no  elaborate  arguments  to  show  the  gain  from  using  but  one 
good  series.  It  is  a  great  aid  to  proper  classification  and  an  essential  element  in  secur- 
ing uniformity  in  the  schools.  Besides  it  will  do  away  with  the  flagrant  evil  of  which 
many  parents  justly  complain,  in  being  compelled,  at  the  desire  perhaps  of  some  new 
teacher,  to  lay  aside  books  little  used,  and  to  buy  another  complete  set. 

So  general  is  the  complaint  from  teachers,  from  trustees,  and  from  parents,  that  I  beg 
to  suggest  that  the  Honourable  the  Minister  of  Education  enact  a  regulation  to  correct 
this  mischief.  After  a  sufficient  time,  a  year  or  two,  has  been  given  for  the  present 
books  to  become  worn  out,  none   but  those    authorized    should   be    allowed  in    Separate 
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Schools.  For  such  subjects  as  Algebra,  or  Geography,  the  series  used  in  the  Public 
Schools  might,  with  advantage,  be  adopted.  For  History  and  Reading  a  different  series 
would  be  required. 

(J  xebec  Certificates. — Another  question  worthy  of  careful  consideration  is  that  regarding 
teachers  holding  Quebec  Certificates.  The  school  law  amendments  of  1879,  in  dealing 
with  this  matter,  rendered  legal  only  those  certificates  obtained  before  the  passing  of  the 
British  North  America  Act.  This  regulation  has  not  as  yet  been  enforced.  Of  the 
thirty-four  teachers  in  our  schools  having  Quebec  certificates,  but  very  few  obtained  them 
previous  to  1877.  There  are  two  principal  reasons  why  these  certificates  should  not  be 
recognized  here.  So  low  is  the  standard  for  examinations,  that  a  First  Class  Certificate 
from  that  Province  ranks  scarcely  equal  to  a  Third  from  our  own.  Attendance  at  a  train- 
ing school  and  the  passing  of  a  professional  examination,  are  not  requisite  before  obtain- 
ing a  certificate.  Thus  it  results  that  most  of  these  teachers  have  no  system  of  teaching 
except  that  which  each  one  evolves  for  himself.  The  inspection  of  their  schools  proved 
that  many  of  them  are  totally  unqualified  for  their  positions.  Their  examinations  were 
passed  in  Quebec,  solely  because  it  is  a  matter  of  no  difficulty  to  obtain  a  certificate  there. 
In  favour  of  schools  requiring  French  teachers,  provision  may  be  made  that  persons  hold- 
ing Quebec  certificates  be  legally  qualified  for  such  positions.  But  in  schools  engaging 
English-speaking  teachers,  none  but  those  having  certificates  obtained  in  this  Province 
should  be  considered  qualified. 

Beading. — Reading  aloud,  considered  as  a  fine  art,  is  much  neglected,  especially  in 
the  advanced  classes  of  boys.  So  greatly  are  underrated  its  importance  as  a  means  of 
culture,  its  value  in  refining  taste,  and  intelligence,  that  it  is  rare  to  find  reading  to 
which  it  is  a  treat  to  listen.  Consider  what  a  powerful  means  for  educating  the  house- 
hold, is  expressive  reading,  and  how  much  is  added  to  the  charm,  the  happiness  and  the 
intelligence  of  home  by  a  fine  reader.  By  fine  reading  is  to  be  understood  that  which  is 
so  clear,  so  easy,  and  so  natural  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  listen  to  it  by  the  hour  ;  and  that 
no  word  nor  any  of  the  true  shades  of  the  author's  meaning  are  lost  to  the  listener.  This 
accomplishment,  used  the  most  frequently  and  therefore  to  be  done  the  best,  is  often  sadly 
neglected. 

The  evil  begins  in  the  primary  classes,  where  a  monotonous  and  drawling  tone  is 
allowed  to  go  uncorrected.  The  child  pronounces  one  word  after  another,  apparently  not 
thinking  that  any  meaning  lies  in  them.  Simultaneous  exercises,  so  useful  in  early  stages, 
are  not  at  all  common.  The  faults  suffered  to  go  unchecked  at  first,  it  is  nearly  impossi- 
ble to  correct  afterwards.  The  mistakes  most  frequently  noticed  are  (1)  a  want  of  clear 
utterance  of  every  syllable  and  especially  of  every  consonant,  (2)  inaccurate  pronuncia- 
tion,  (3)  a  lack  of  just  expression  and  intonation. 

Frequently  not  a  wise  choice  is  made  of  the  lessons  best  suited  for  teaching  the  dif- 
ferent styles  of  reading.  Often,  indeed,  there  is  no  selection,  but  the  lessons  are  read  in 
the  order  of  the  text-book  arrangement.  Then  too  much  work  is  attempted  :  many 
teachers  appear  to  think  it  a  duty  to  lead  their  pupils  through  the  whole  book,  in  a  term 
or  two.  This  prevents  the  teacher's  giving  such  attention  to  the  preparation  of  the  lesson, 
as  will  ensure  that  his  own  rendering  of  it,  shall  be  a  model  well  worthy  of  imitation  by 
his  pupils. 

Grammar. — In  few  instances  is  this  most  important  subject  well  taught.  To  pupils 
of  a  tender  age,  it  is  introduced  with  all  its  difficulties  of  definitions  and  classification. 
The  order  and  matter  of  the  text  book  are  slavishly  followed,  without  the  clear  oral  ex- 
planation essential  to  make  the  study  plain  and  interesting.  Even  to  smooth  over  all 
difficulties,  to  choose  only  what  is  simple,  thus  suiting  it  to  the  child's  undeveloped  intellect, 
is  not  to  teach  the  subject  properly. 

Many  teachers  now  see  the  mistake  of  commencing  the  study  of  regular  Grammar 
with  pupils  of  eight  or  nine  years  of  age.  For  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  subject  are 
presented  its  subtleties — "  general  ties  couched  in  technical  language  " — which  cannot  well 
be  avoided  without  rendering  valueless  the  whole  study. 

It  is  supposed  that  from  the  very  first  day  the  child  enters  school,  the  common  errors 
of  his  speech  are  corrected,  without,  however,  entering  into  the  delicacies  of  syntax. 
Then  exercises  on  equivalent  forms,  on  the   filling  up  of  ellipses,  on  the  arrangement  of 
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words  and  clauses,  have  still  further  prepared  him  for  entering  on  the  subject.  These 
oral  exercises  should  he  supplemented  with  much  practice  in  the  composition  of  sentences 
— a  most  invaluable  discipline  in  correct  speech. 

It  is  a  popular  but  very  erroneous  notion  that  the  study  of  Grammar  from  books,  as 
usually  pursued  in  our  schools,  will  enable  us  to  speak  correctly.  "  The  faults  which 
occur  in  speech,  the  confusions,  the  clumsy  constructions,  the  misuses  of  words,  their  mis- 
pronunciation, are  not,  as  a  rule,  sins  against  Grammar  ;  and  are  not  to  be  set  right  by 
learning  English  accidence  or  syntax."  Only  when  the  true  value  of  Grammar  in  im- 
proving speech  is  well  understood,  and  when  its  teaching  has  been  good  and  sound,  will 
it  be  of  much  much  assistance  in  enabling  us  "  to  speak  and  to  write  with  propriety." 

History. — In  general,  the  teaching  of  History  has  been  attended  with  but  small 
scientific  or  intellectual  value  to  the  pupils.  So  unsatisfactory,  indeed,  have  been  its 
usual  results,  that  many  educationists  advocate  its  omission  from  the  list  of  school  studies. 
It  may  be  well  here  to  point  out  some  of  the  grave  mistakes  frequently  made  in  teaching 
it,  and  to  enquire  how  it  can  be  so  taught  that  it  will  serve  a  real   educational  purpose. 

English  History  is  generally  begun  by  plunging  the  pupils  into  the  account  of  the 
Druids  and  of  Julius  Caesar.  The  next  part  learned  is  the  struggles  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
with  all  the  minuteness  of  names  and  dates.  As  in  the  text  book,  the  unimportant  events 
are  frequently  treated  with  the  same  elaboration  as  the  important,  so  in  teaching  but  little 
attempt  is  made  to  show  their  relative  importance.  Thus  the  story  of  "  Alfred  and  the 
cakes  "  is  often  deemed  by  the  pupil  at  least  as  important  as  the  invention  of  printing, 
and  is  more  easily  remembered.  Many  teachers  follow  blindly  the  course  of  the  text 
book,  and  give  their  pupils  no  more  than  is  therein  contained.  Sometimes  they  allow, 
and  it  may  be  expect,  the  children  to  narrate,  word  for  word,  an  account  as  it  has  been  read. 
In  this  way  most  prominence  is  given  to  a  confused  narrative  of  alliances,  of  wars,  of  the 
struggles  of  rulers — "  a  mere  tissue  of  names  and  dates  and  dead  unmeaning  events." 
The  child  thus  receives  a  mass  of  facts  that  are  meaningless  and  valueless. 

Oral  teaching  should  occupy  the  most  important  place  ;  the  text-book  to  be  supple- 
mental and  used  mainly  for  reference  and  home  study.  After  a  short  series  of  lessons 
has  been  devoted  to  such  subjects  as  dynasty,  parliament,  civil  war,  there  may  be  given 
a  general  outline  of  the  period  to  be  studied,  that  events,  as  they  are  treated  of,  may  be 
localized. 

Biography  receives  too  little  attention  ;  its  value  as  an  adjunct  to  History  is.  not 
sufficiently  regarded.  Every  one  knows  the  greater  attractiveness  in  the  life  of  an  im- 
portant personage,  than  in  the  mere  account  of  dry  events.  A  good  teacher  will  some- 
times interrupt  the  ordinary  routine  of  study  to  select  some  representative  man  of  the 
times.  Then  after  he  has  gathered,  from  all  sources,  important  facts  concerning  him,  he 
will  give  some  very  interesting  and  instructive  lessons  on  his  life. 

It  is  not  requisite  that  a  child  should  know  all  the  facts  in  the  history,  but  it  is  very 
important  that  he  should  acquire  a  taste  and  desire  for  historical  reading,  so  that  in  after 
life  he  may  pursue  its  study  with  pleasure  and  advantage.  This  end  will  be  attained, 
rather  by  judiciously  choosing  and  dwelling  upon  important  epochs,  than  by  giving  a 
superficial  knowledge  of  the  whole  history. 

It  is  all  important  that  the  class  should  receive  clear  ideas  of  the  Government  and 
Constitution,  and  of  their  own  duties  and  rights  as  citizens.  It  seems  absurd  to  have 
children  talk  learnedly  of  the  Heptarchy  and  the  Feudal  System,  and  yet  know  nothing 
of  the  constitution  of  their  country's  Parliament,  of  its  duties  and  functions. 

General  Work  of  Separate  Schools. — In  school  are  laid,  in  great  part,  the  first  principles 
of  the  child's  future  conduct,  and  its  will,  heart,  conscience,  and  whole  character  formed. 
There  it  is  taught  its  duties,  of  which,  as  all  Christians  are  agreed,  the  moral  and  religious 
are  the  most  important.  Catholics  think,  further,  that  religion,  to  be  solid  and  effective, 
must  be  instilled  throughout  the  child's  entire  education.  Therefore,  content  with  no  mere 
secular  instruction,  and  believing  that  education  without  religion  is  impossible,  th«y 
asked  for  and  obtained  Separate  Schools  in  which  to  give  their  children  a  religious  train- 
ing. In  many  instances  they  have  not  taken  advantage  of  the  privilege  thus  conferred. 
Frequently  where  the  Catholic  ratepayers  are  greater  than,  or  equal  in  number  to,  the  other 
supporters,  no  effort  has  been  made  to  separate.     Again  in  places  where  nearly   all  the 
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population  is  Catholic,  as  in  French,  and  some  German,  settlements,  there  exists  no  need 
for  such  schools.  It  thus  happens  that  most  of  the  Catholic  children  of  the  Province 
receive  their  training  in  Public  Schools.  That  many  of  the  latter  are,  in  their  character, 
as  distinctively  Catholic  as  Separate  Schools,  is  shown  by  the  establishment,  in  some  sec- 
tions, of  Protestant  Separate  Schools. 

The  Trustees'  returns  of  school  population  show  that  there  are  484,224  children  of 
school  age.  Of  these,  according  to  the  ratio  of  population,  at  least  85,000  are  Catholics. 
By  the  report  for  the  present  year,  the  number  attending  Separate  Schools  is  24,767. 
Allow  for  2,000  at  colleges,  private  schools,  etc.,  and  for  non-attendance  at  any  school  2 
per  cent,  of  the  total  school  population  ;  the  remainder,  56,533  (two  thirds),  is  in  atten- 
dance at  Public  Schools.  It  must  be  remembered  that  about  30,000  of  these  attend 
school  in  Catholic  settlements.  The  work  of  the  Separate  Schools  is  much  the  same  in 
character  as  that  done  in  Public  Schools.  Frequently  it  is  assumed  that  the  education 
given  in  the  former  is,  of  necessity,  inferior  to  that  imparted  in  other  institutions.  Facts, 
however,  will  not  bear  out  this  assumption.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  poor  and 
sparsely  attended  school  will  bear  comparison,  as  to  its  results,  with  a  wealthy  school 
having  a  large  attendance.  But,  where  the  conditions  have  been  at  all  equal  for  the  two 
systems,  Separate  Schools  show  results  in  no  way  inferior  to  those  of  the  Public  Schools. 
The  mark  of  inferiority  cannot  be  attached  to  such  schools  as  have,  year  after  year, 
passed  pupils  for  Second  and  Third  Class  Certificates,  and  whose  work,  in  a  few  cases, 
compares  favourably  with  that  of  some  High  Schools. 

One  of  the  chief  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  rapid  progress  of  most  schools,  is  the 
apparent  indifference  of  parents  regarding  their  children's  attendance.  Among  teachers 
one  of  the  evils  of  which  complaint  is  most  frequently  made,  is  irregular  attendance.  To 
those  of  them  who  take  a  conscientious  interest  in  their  work  it  is  a  very  serious  detri- 
ment. To  ensure  that  all  their  pupils  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  a  subject,  they  must 
several  times  repeat  it  expressly  for  those  who  occasionally  absent  themselves.  Thus  the 
interests  of  the  regular  pupils  are  utterly  sacrificed  to  the  irregulars  ;  and  the  work  dur- 
ing a  term  is  but  a  small  part  of  what  would  have  been  done  had  all  been  regular  atten- 
dants. That  the  attendance  is  gradually  becoming  more  regular  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
while  in  1881  the  registered  pupils  were  Jf92  /ewer  than  in  the  previous  year,  the  aver- 
age attendance  was  greater  by  278.  The  subjoined  table  gives  the  percentages  for  the 
Public  and  Separate  Schools  during  the  last  two  years.  Instead  of  an  average  of  52  per 
cent.  I  hope  to  see,  in  a  few  years,  an  attendance  of  75  per  cent,  of  all  registered  children. 


1880. 

1881. 

Public 

Public. 

Separate. 

Separate. 

43 
57 
55 

48 
50 
53 

42 

56 
54 

45 

Cities 

Towns 

54 
55.5 

45.5 

50 

45 

52.5 

Cost  of  Education. — It  will  be  of  interest  to  determine  how  much  per  pupil  education 
in  the  Separate  Schools  is  costing  the  ratepayers,  and  to  compare  it  with  the  cost  in  the 
Public  Schools.     The  report  for  the  present  year  furnishes  the  following  figures : — 


Public  Schools  . . 
Separate  Schools 


Counties. 

Cities. 

Towns. 

Average. 

$5  70 

$9  30 

$6  20 

$6  02 

$4  70 

$4  78 

$5  66 

$4  99 

In  every  instance  the  cost  per  pupil  is  much  less  than  in  other  schools.     This  is  most 
noticeable  in  Cities  where,  for  Public  Schools,  the  rate  is  the  highest,  nearly  double  that 
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for  Separate  Schools  in  the  same  places.  The  difference  is  due  mainly  to  the  employment 
of  the  religious  orders  at  salaries  far  smaller  than  those  usually  paid  to  lay  teachers,  and 
to  the  greater  economy  necessarily  exercised  in  the  building  and  equipping  of  their  schools. 
Though  these  results  are  favourable  to  the  Separate  School  system,  yet  economy  should 
not  be  carried  too  far  in  education.  Its  interests  being  among  our  highest,  any  amount 
of  money  really  needed  to  secure  for  our  children  a  liberal  education,  should  not  be 
thought  too  much,  if  only  expended  with  proper  care  and  prudence. 

Though  the  teachers  increased  from  344,  in  1880,  to  374,  in  1881,  with  a  still  fur- 
ther addition  to  their  ranks  this  year,  there  is  yet  a  scarcity,  especially  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Province.  Efficient  male  teachers,  who  have  received  a  Normal  School  train- 
ing, are  greatly  in  demand.  Most  of  the  teachers  have  had  the  advantage  of  attending 
Model  or  Normal  Schools,  and  have  been  greatly  benefited  thereby.  Some  few,  however, 
have  not  been  thus  favoured,  and  by  their  crude  methods  of  teaching,  sadly  show  their 
need  of  training.  But,  as  a  body,  Separate  School  teachers  are  earnest,  skilful,  and  full 
of  enthusiasm  for  their  noble  work.  Among  the  religious  orders  especially  there  are 
many  ladies  whose  finished  education,  zeal,  and  devotedness  render  them  truly  excellent 
teachers. 

When  the  increased  number  and  efficiency  of  the  teachers,  the  more  regular  atten- 
dance of  the  pupils,  and  the  greater  zeal  shown  by  School  Corporations  at  the  present 
time,  are  compared  with  the  state  of  affairs  ten  years  ago,  the  result  is  most  gratifying.  If 
a  like  advance  continues  to  be  made,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  it  will,  the  outlook 
for  the  Separate  Schools  is  most  encouraging. 

Toronto,  December,  1882. 


3.  Collegiate  Institute  and  High  School  Inspection. 

2.  Report  of  J.  A.  McLellan,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Inspector. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  submit  a  few  remarks  and  suggestions  in  reference  to 
High  Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes.  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  prepare  a 
long  report,  as  I  have  elsewhere  discussed  certain  important  matters  pertaining  to  High 
School  work  and  Normal  School  training. 

The  Entrance  Examination. — 1.  In  some  cases  the  Local  Examiners  do  not  read  and 
value  the  answers  o£  candidates  with  sufficient  care.  Imperfect  answers  are  marked  too 
high,  and  occasionally  even  wrong  answers  are  liberally  marked. 

2.  The  penmanship  of  candidates  is  generally  bad,  a  good  deal  of  it  very  bad.  Surely 
something  can  be  done  to  improve  the  schools  in  this  particular.  In  the  examination  and 
training  of  teachers,  greater  weight  must  be  given  to  penmanship  and  the  teaching  of 
penmanship,  and  then  the  Public  School  Inspectors  must  do  the  rest. 

3.  The  work  of  the  candidates  is  very  badly  put  down — without  neatness,  without 
method.  There  is  evidently  a  serious  lack  of  proper  training  in  this  direction.  There 
appears  to  be  too  much  telling  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and  too  little  doing  on  the 
part  of  the  pupil.  It  is  not  what  is  poured  into  a  pupil  that  educates  him,  so  much  as 
what  is  drawn  out  of  him.  He  is  to  be  taught  to  think,  but  expression  is  of  as  much 
value  as  thinking.  It  is  surely  difficult  to  form  habits  of  logical  thinking  when  habits  of 
illogical  expression  prevail.  Neatness,  precision,  logical  order  in  answers  reveal  clearness 
and  logical  order  in  thought.  What  can  be  said  of  answers  that  obey  no  law  of  neatness, 
or  method,  or  logical  order  ;  in  which  confusion  of  thought  is  worse  confounded  in  a 
hodge-podge  of  fragmentary  propositions  1 

Course  of  Study. — 1.  The  new  curriculum  is,  on  the  whole,  favourably  received.  Some 
are  of  opinion  that  we  have  gone  a  little  too  far  in  the  way  of  giving  options.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  nowhere,  out  of  Ontario,  would  it  be  possible  for  a  pupil  to  graduate  from  a 
High  School,  without  having  some  knowledge  of  mathematics,  history  and  geography. 

2.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Drawing  has  not  been  given  at  least  the  rank  of  an 
option.     For  a  time  it  was  believed  that  drawing  was  to  be  an  obligatory  subject,  and  en- 
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ergetic  masters  at  once  made  provision  for  giving  the  necessary  instruction.  If  any  one 
thinks  that  it  is  impracticable,  or  impossible,  to  have  drawing  taught  in  the  schools 
until  a  "  supply  of  teachers  of  drawing  has  been  produced"  I  refer  him  to  Dr.  Purslow, 
of  Port  Hope,  whose  course  in  this  matter  gives  an  excellent  example  of  the  good  old 
adage  "  where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way."     The  demand  will  soon  bring  the  supply. 

3.  (a)  If  the  Normal  Schools  had  been  what  they  ought  to  have  been  in  this  department 
(Drawing)  there  would  be  even  now  a  goodly  number  of  teachers  properly  qualified  to 
teach  elementary  drawing.  Something  is  to  be  hoped  from  their  improvement  in  this 
particular,  and 

(b)  I  believe  the  Ontario  School  of  Art  is  destined  to  do  a  good  work  in  turning  out 
teachers  of  Drawing,  teachers  who  will  do  a  great  deal,  I  hope,  in  making  the  school  a 
preparation  for  the  workshop,  since  we  cannot  take  the  workshop  into  the  school.  I 
anticipate  most  excellent  results  from  the  connection  of  the  Art  School  with  the  Educa- 
tion Department.  Students  of  the  Normal  School  may  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  train- 
ing the  school  affords,  and  I  believe  that  with  a  little  effort,  its  influence  may  be  still 
more  widely  felt.  I  am  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  value  of  Drawing,  both  as  a 
means  of  training  and  its  bearing  on  the  industrial  life  of  the  nation,  that  I  should  like  to 
see  every  encouragement  given  to  the  School  of  Art. 

Could  not  the  instructors  be  induced  to  hold  a  summer  session  of  the  School,  mainly 
for  the  benefit  of  teachers  of  Drawing,  and  could  not  local  examinations  be  established  in 
connection  with  the  Departmental  Examinations,  on  the  results  of  which  certificates  of 
the  various  grades  issued  by  the  Society  should  be  awarded  1 

Science  and  Literature. — 1.  In  many  of  the  High  Schools,  but  little  attention  is 
given  to  reading  ;  it  is  taught  incidentally,  and  this  means  imperfectly. 

2.  The  teaching  of  literature  is  too  often  the  teaching  of  parsing  and  analysis,  and 
nothing  more.  I  do  not  see  how  a  love  for  literature,  a  taste  for  good  reading  can  be 
developed  by  a  ceaseless  round  of  analysis  and  parsing.  The  wisdom,  the  eloquence,  the 
humanity  of  a  noble  writer  cannot  make  way  into  a  boy's  intellect  and  heart  through  the 
medium  of  grammatical  hair-splittings.  You  cannot  "  parse  "  a  boy  into  the  love  of  the 
true,  the  beautiful  and  the  good.  Will  the  spirit  of  the  "  Great  Dramatist"  ever  breathe 
upon  the  soul  of  the  man  who  reads  one  of  his  plays,  only  to  find  illustrations  of  the 
"Shakespearean  Grammar?" 

That  the  wrong  course  is  pursued  in  the  teaching  of  literature  may  be  gathered  from 
an  examination  of  some  of  the  text-books.  They  are  dictionary,  grammar  and  rhetoric  all 
in  one,  besides  giving  explanations  on  things  that  need  none,  and  leaving  unexplained  the 
things  that  ought  to  be  explained.  It  is  desirable,  I  think,  to  discourage  the  use  of 
books  which  follow  wrong  methods,  and  tend  to  produce  intellectual  paralysis  on  the  part 
of  both  teacher  and  pupil. 

3.  As  yet  there  is  not  much  good  science-teaching.  Science  is  an  optional  subject. 
Latin  or  French  may  be  taken  instead  of  Science,  and  as  it  is  easier  to  find  crammers  of 
Latin  than  teachers  of  science,  the  tendency  is  to  neglect  science. 

1  have  elsewhere  said  something  on  the  worth  of  science  and  good  science- teaching 
in  Public  and  High  Schools.  I  hope  that  in  a  few  years  we  shall  see  science  more  highly 
valued  and  much  better  taught.  • 

Distribution  of  Grant. — The  plan  which  formerly  prevailed  of  giving  (1)  a  fixed 
grant ;  (2)  a  sum  on  average  attendance ;  (3)  a  part  on  the  results  of  the  Intermediate 
Examination  ;  and  (4)  a  part  on  the  results  of  inspection,  was  substantially  a  just  one, 
and  with  a  few  modifications  would  have  proved  successful.  But  as  it  has  been  thought 
desirable  that  a  change  should  be  made,  the  scheme  proposed  in  the  Order  in  Council  of 
July  31,  1882,  will,  I  think,  meet  with  general  approval.  Some  modifications  in  the 
details  of  the  plan  seem  desirable. 

1.  In  the  interest  of  some  of  the  best  of  the  two-master  schools,  a  percentage  of  the 
aggregate  of  salaries  above  $1,500  should  be  allowed. 

2.  As  it  is  impossible  to  devise  a  plan  that  will  fairly  meet  every  case,  the  Minister 
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of  Education  should  have  power  to  give  a  grant,  not  exceeding  $80,  in  special  cases  where 
the  working  of  the  general  rule  would  fail  to  do  justice. 

3.  The  salaries  of  special  teachers  of  Music,  Drawing,  etc.,  should  be  taken  into 
account  in  calculating  the  aggregate  of  salaries. 

4.  As  a  more  than  ordinary  outlay  has  been  incurred  in  the  establishment  of  Collegi- 
ate Institutes,  it  would  be  well  to  give  each  of  these  an  additional  fixed  grant  of  $250. 

5.  For  the  present,  the  $5,000  limit,  in  the  case  of  Institutes,  is  a  little  too  high  ; 
the  limit  might  fairly  be  fixed  at  $4,500. 

In  view  of  these  facts  T  recommend  the  following  scheme  of  apportionment  : — 

(a)    HIGH    SCHOOLS. 

1.  Every  High  School,  satisfying  the  requirements  of  the  law,  shall  receive  a  mini- 
mum grant  of  $500. 

2.  Every  High  School  employing  two  masters,  the  aggregate  of  whose  salaries  is  in 
excess  of  $1,500,   shall  receive  an  additional  grant  equal  to  33J  per  cent,  of  such  excess. 

3.  Every  School  that  has  at  least  three  qualified  instructors  shall  receive,  in  addition 
to  the  fixed  grant,  a  sum  equal  to  the  excess  of  the  aggregate  of  salaries  over  $2,000. 

4.  To  meet  special  cases,  an  extra  grant,  not  exceeding  $80,  may  be  made. 

(b)  COLLEGIATE    INSTITUTES. 

Every  Collegiate  Institute  shall  receive  : — 

(1)  The  fixed  grant  of  $500,  plus  an  additional  $250,  or  a  total  fixed  grant  of  $750. 

(2)  An  additional  grant  of  45  per  cent,  of  the  amount  by  which  the  aggregate  sum 
annually  paid  in  teacher's  salaries  shall  exceed  $2,000  ;  this  grant  not  to  exceed  $750. 

(3)  An  additional  grant  of  33  J  per  cent,  of  the  amount  by  which  the  aggregate  sum 
paid  for  salaries  shall  exceed  $4,500  ;  this  grant  not  to  exceed  $250. 

I  think  that  this  plan  will  secure  justice  to  all  classes  of  schools.  The  $1,500 
limit  in  the  case  of  schools  employing  two  masters,  is  not  too  high.  The  letter, 
as  well  as  the  spirit  of  both  law  and  regulations,  requires  that  the  town  or  village  in 
which  a  High  School  is  situated  should  bear  one-third  of  the  annual  cost  of  the  school. 
Places  unwilling  to  do  this  do  not  need,  and  do  not  deserve  a  High  School.  As  matters 
now  are,  some  of  these  schools  cost  their  "supporters  "  little  or  nothing,  and  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  I  believe  that  the  High  School  is  a  saving  to  the  municipality.  Such 
schools  receive  $500  from  Government,  and  $500  from  the  county  (in  some  cases  more), 
a  total  of  $1,000,  or  more,  and  pay  from  $1,000  to  $1,400  in  salaries.  If  there  were  no 
High  School,  an  additional  Public  School  teacher,  at  a  cost  of  $500  or  $600,  would  be 
necessary,  and  there  would  be  no  $1000  bonus.  From  this  any  one  can  see  that  a  High 
School  may  be  an  actual  saving  to  a  municipality. 

Training  of  Teachers. — In  Primary  Education  the  teacher  makes  the  school.  In 
Secondary  Education,  too,  the  teacher  makes  the  school.  The  untrained  teacher,  or  the 
rule-of -thumb  man  has  an  inefficient  school ;  so  far  as  the  high  purposes  of  education  are 
concerned,  he  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare,  if  not  something  worse.  This  is  universally  ad- 
mitted in  Primary  Education.  There  are  none  so  far  behind  the  age  as  to  deny  the  necessity 
of  trained  teachers  for  the  Public  Schools.  But  it  seems  to  be  thought  that  the  Second- 
ary schools  may  be  safely  left  to  take  care  of  themselves.  This  is  a  serious  mistake,  for 
no  Secondary  school  can  produce  its  best  results  if  placed  under  the  management  of  an  un- 
trained teacher.  It  is  pre-eminently  a  serious  mistake  in  our  case  for  our  Secondary 
Schools  educate  our  teachers.  And  as  our  teachers  are  taught  so  they  themselves  will 
teach.  They  cannot  entirely  free  themselves  from  the  methods  which  have  been  followed 
in  their  own  education.  If  they  have  been  taught  by  proper  methods,  they  will,  when  they 
become  teachers,  use  such  methods  ;  if  they  have  been  taught  by  imperfect  or  absolutely 
hurtful  methods,  they  will  be  slaves  of  these.  This  is  the  great  defect  in  our  High 
Schools  now  ;  there  are  undoubtedly  good  teachers,  become  so  perhaps  after  the  experi- 
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ence  of  many  failures  ;  there  are  some  bad  teachers  who  will  remain  so  in  spite  of  many 
a  failure — "hide  bound  pedants,"  crammers  of  "dead  vocables,"  into  wearied  and  dis- 
gusted minds.  They  know  nothing  of  the  laws  of  mind  nor  of  the  order  of  development  of  the 
mental  faculties,  nor  of  the  mysterious  yet  certain  influence  of  spirit  upon  spirit ;  they  have 
but  little  knowledge  of  human  nature,  especially  of  child  nature.  They  do  know,  perhaps, 
that  there  is  a  "  faculty  called  memory,  which  can  be  acted  on  through  the  muscular  integu- 
ments by  appliance  of  birch  rods."  The  fruits  in  such  cases  are  what  might  naturally  be 
expected  when  one  of  the  most  complex  problems  that  can  engage  the  heart  and  intellect  of 
man  is  undertaken  by  those  who  have  scarcely  bestowed  a  thought  on  the  principles  that 
underlie  its  true  solution.  The  popular  or  accepted  notion  seems  to  be  that  any  young 
man  who  has  managed  to  get  a  B.A.  at  some  University,  is  qualified  to  do  the  most  im- 
portant educational  work  for  which  the  State  provides.  Will  mere  education  make  a  man 
a  poet  or  an  orator,  or  a  doctor  to  administer  nostrums  for  our  bodily  ailments  ?  Yet,  it 
is  assumed  that  mere  knowledge  will  make  a  teacher,  that  no  natural  aptitude  cultivated 
by  careful  training,  is  necessary  for  the  work  of  the  most  arduous  and  the  most  important 
of  all  human  callings.  "  One  learns  to  play  on  the  harp  by  playing  on  the  harp,"  said  an 
old  writer ;  yes,  but  how  many  harps  will  he  spoil  before  a  high  degree  of  skill  is  reached  1 
What  sort  of  sounds  will  his  callow  fingers  wrench  from  strings  capable  of  sweetest 
melody  1  In  a  word,  the  foremost  educators  strenuously  maintain  the  necessity  of  pro- 
fessional training  for  teachers  in  Secondary  (High)  Schools.  Says  Matthew  Arnold  :  "  In 
Secondary  education  the  importance  of  the  principle  of  supply  and  demand  is  as  signal  as 
in  elementary  education.  The  mass  of  mankind  know  good  butter  from  bad,  and  tainted 
meat  from  fresh  ;  and  the  principles  of  supply  and  demand  may  perhaps  be  relied  on  to 
give  us  sound  meat  and  butter.  But  the  mass  of  mankind  do  not  so  well  know  what  dis- 
tinguishes good  teaching  and  training  from  bad,  they  do  not  here  know  what  they  ought 
to  demand,  and  therefore  the  demand  cannot  be  relied  on  to  give  us  the  right  supply  ;  even 
if  they  knew  what  they  ought  to  demand,  they  have  no  sufficient  means  of  testing  whether 
or  not  this  is  really  supplied  to  them."  And  Dr.  Wiese,  the  famous  German  educator, 
points  out  as  amongst  the  reforms  upon  which  all  other  real  reforms  depend,  the  necessity 
"  of  a  proper  method  of  ascertaining  the  qualifications  (professional)  of  a  person  before 
he  is  allowed  to  undertake  the  functions  of  a  teacher.  Hitherto  the  possession  of  a  certain 
amount  of  knowledge  has  been  thought  sufficient,  and  the  degree  of  B.A.  or  M.A.  is  gen- 
erally considered  satisfactory  evidence  of  a  man's  possessing  the  qualifications  necessary 
to  undertake  the  education  of  the  young.  But  there  is  no  lack  of  examples  to  show 
that  a  man  may  possess  any  amount  of  learning  or  knowledge  and  yet  be  a  very  indiffer- 
ent teacher."  The  qualities  of  the  (true)  teacher  cannot  be  discovered  by  an  examination 
for  a  degree.  In  Germany  accordingly  education  has  taken  the  rank  and  importance  of  a 
science,  and  the  application  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  mental  activities  to  the  actual 
work  of  the  school  room,  has  exercised  an  immense  influence  on  national  education  and 
national  life  in  that  "  land  of  learning." 

If,  then,  the  importance  of  trained  teachers  is  recognized  in  Germany,  it  should  be 
so  pre-eminently  (I  repeat)  with  us  in  Canada,  if  we  are  to  have  a  really  great  system  of 
National  education.  For,  as  I  have  said,  our  Secondary  Schools  train  our  teachers. 
In  Germany  there  are  about  180  Normal  Schools  where  the  literary  and  the  professional 
training  of  teachers  are  carried  on  concurrently  ;  but  with  us  the  literary  training  is 
separated  from  the  professional.  Now,  as  before  remarked,  a  teacher  will  teach  as  he 
has  been  taught.  Taught  after  good  methods,  he  will  teach  well  if  possessed  of  fair  natural 
aptitude  ;  taught  badly,  he  will  prove  a  failure.  It  is  true  we  have  Model  Schools  and  two 
Normal  Schools  to  give  professional  training,  but  from  the  shortness  of  the  courses  in  these 
schools,  the  evil  effects  of  previous  bad  teaching  cannot  be  remedied  in  the  professional 
training,  and  the  teacher  will  naturally  go  back  to  the  methods  by  which  he  has  himself 
for  months  or  even  years  been  taught,  rather  than  follow  the  methods  he  has  been  told 
to  follow.  So  great  and  marked  is  this  tendency  that  many  leading  American  educators 
(as  well  as  those  in  France  and  Germany)  maintain  that  the  literary  and  professional 
training  must  go  hand  in  hand. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  if  our  system  (remarkable  for  its  cheapness  and 
simplicity)  is  to  be   a    complete   success,   the   teaching  in    our  High  Schools  where  our 
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teachers  receive  their  education,  must  be  of  good  quality.  But  much  of  it  is  not  of  good 
quality  and  cannot  be  of  good  quality  until  we  provide  some  means  of  teaching  the  teach- 
ers, of  giving  them  at  least  a  fair  professional  training.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Ryerson  saw  and 
recognized  this  long  ago,  even  when  our  Normal  School  was  not  confined  to  professional 
training  alone,  and  hence  he  established  a  "  Model  Grammar  School."  This  was  not  con- 
tinued for  reasons  which  it  is  not  now  necessary  to  examine, — but  his  views  were 
thoroughly  sound,  they  were  in  accord  with  those  of  the  ablest  educators  that  this  age 
has  produced. 

Under  a  judicious  system  of  Professional  training  our  teachers  would  be  turned  out, 
I  think,  more  like  what  they  ought  to  be — something  like  the  "  God-ordained  priests  of 
education"  rather  than  man-made  or  law-made  schoolmasters.  The  influence  of  such 
teachers  on  the  intellectual,  moral  and  industrial  life  of  the  nation,  who  can  measure? 

For,  to  quote  the  sentiment  of  a  celebrated  French  report,  "  the  greatest  nation  will 
be  that  which  is  the  greatest  producer,  and  the  greatest  producer  will  be  that  which  is  the 
best  educated,  and  therefore  capable  of  utilizing  all  the  means  of  action  which  science 
places  at  man's  disposal  to  aid  him  in  triumphing  over  matter." 

And  Education  depends  on  the  schools  and  the  schools  on  the  teachers,  therefore  we 
must,  in  the  language  of  Mill,  endeavour  to  overcome  "  the  great  preliminary  difficulty 
of  fashioning  the  instruments,  of  teaching  the  teachers." 

Toronto,  January,  1883. 


2.  Report  of  J.  E.  Hodgson,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Inspector. 

Sir, — In  presenting  this,  my  first,  report  of  High  School  inspection  I  wish  to  pre- 
mise that  I  visited  schools  west  of  Toronto  only,  and  therefore  my  opinions  or  impres- 
sions need  not  be  received  as  true  of  the  whole  Province. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  affirm  that  I  found  the  masters  and  teachers  almost  uni- 
formly energetic  and  anxious  to  advance  the  best  interests  of  their  pupils  ;  I  likewise 
found  almost  uniformly  that  the  masters  complained  of  being  hampered  in  their  efforts  by 
the  money  value  which  has  heretofore  attached  to  securing  "  Upper  School "  pupils. 
This  complaint  is  made  to  do  duty  as  an  explanation  of  the  all  but  total  disregard  of 
such  every-day  subjects  as  reading  and  writing. 

There  are  very  few  schools  in  western  Ontario  in  which  adequate  attention  is  paid 
to  these  subjects  ;  there  are  some  in  which  neither  is  taught  except  incidentally.  English 
orthography  is  proverbially  difficult,  but  I  am  convinced  that  a  great  part  of  the  bad  spell- 
ing is  due  to  bad  writing  :  the  girls  in  the  schools  spell  better  than  the  boys  :  they  also 
write  better. 

For  the  neglect  of  reading  no  excuse  can  be  accepted  ;  a  pupil's  ability  to  read  a 
passage  appreciatively  is  one  of  the  best  proofs  that  he  understands  it. 

If  it  be  true,  as  Whately  has  it,  that  any  one  who  understands  a  sentence  will  read 
it  intelligibly,  there  are  a  great  many  High  School  pupils  in  Ontario  who  do  not  under- 
stand simple  passages  of  Goldsmith's  "  Traveller  "  or  Scott's  "  Marmion."  Indeed  judg- 
ing from  the  style  and  grammatical  forms  used  by  both  masters  and  pupils,  I  fear  that 
the  study  of  English  generally  does  not  receive  the  attention  it  merits. 

Such  sentences  as  follow  do  not  sound  well  from  the  lips  of  prominent  masters,  but 
they  were  uttered  in  my  hearing  : — 

"  There  will  one  road  run  now." 
"They  had'ntgot  to  work  hard." 
"  He  ended  it  up  with  a  smile." 
"  What  had  she  ought  to  say  %  " 
"  Those  (pupils)  will  learn  this  up." 
"  I'm  not  done  with  that." 

In  the  teaching  of  English  too  much  time  is  spent  on  analysis  ;  too  little,  on  synthe- 
sis. We  shall  not  have  accurate  English  spoken  or  written  in  the  schools,  so  long  as  this 
is  the  case.      The  department  taught  best  and  most  is  Mathematics  j  that  taught  worst 
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and  least  is  English.  The  languages  (other  than  English)  are  fairly  handled  ;  in  some 
schools  the  linguistic  attainments  of  the  more  advanced  pupils  are  high  :  but  as  most 
candidates  for  University  matriculation  select  Mathematics  as  their  "  Honour  "  subject, 
Mathematics  is  the  most  prominent  feature  of  the  programme. 

Physical  science  as  taught  in  the  schools  has  little  educational  value  except  as  a 
means  of  training  the  memory  ;  to  give  it  an  educational  value  it  is  necessary  that  ex- 
periments be  performed  and  investigations  made  by  the  pupils  :  as  a  rule  the  supply  of 
apparatus  and  appliances  is  so  meagre  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  this. 

I  was  pleased  to  notice  that  those  schools  in  which  the  teaching  staff  has  remained 
unchanged  for  some  time  seemed  to  be  pervaded  by  the  most  healthy  spirit  :  and  the 
payment  of  higher  salaries  which  is  certain  to  result  from  the  proposed  new  method  of 
distributing  the  Legislative  Grant,  may  be  relied  on  as  a  means  of  securing  and  retaining 
the  services  of  more  accomplished  teachers. 

The  introduction  of  the  regulation  requiring  High  School  assistants  to  obtain  some 
knowledge  of  approved  educational  methods  tends,  I  think,  in  the  same  direction.  It  will 
not  be  so  common  in  the  future  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  for  young  graduates  to  take 
temporary  positions  in  High  Schools  as  stepping  stones  to  something  else.  This  practice 
has  been  responsible  for  not  a  few  of  the  frequent  changes  of  teachers  so  greatly  and  so 
justly  complained  of. 


Toronto,  January,   1883. 


:p^.:r,t     ii 
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PART     II. 
STATISTICAL    REPORT, 

BEING 

Statistics  of  Public,  Separate,  and  High  Schools  for  the  Year  1881. 


1.  Public  Schools. 

I. — Receipts  and  Expenditure,  also  Comparisons  with  the  Year  1880. 

Receipts. — 1.  The  amount  apportioned  from  the  Legislative  grant  was  $258,297, 
being  $244,228  for  Public  Schools,  and  $14,069  for  Separate  Schools— decrease  of  $5,156. 
The  apportionment  is  made  to  the  several  Counties,  Townships,  Cities,  Towns  and  Incor- 
porated Villages,  according  to  the  ratio  of  the  population  in  each,  as  compared  with  the 
whole  population  of  the  Province,  as  shown  by  the  last  annual  returns  from  the  respective 
Counties,  Cities  and  Towns  separate.  The  principle  of  distribution  amongst  the  respec- 
tive Schools  in  each  Municipality  is  according  to  the  average  attendance  and  the  time  of 
keeping  open  the  Schools,  Public  and  Separate,  in  each  such  Municipality. 

2.  The  amount  from  County  Rates  was  $896,808,  showing  an  increase  of  $18,092. 

3.  The  amount  available    from   Local    Municipal   Rates  was  $1,455,747,  increase, 

$12,534. 

4.  The  amount  from  the  Municipalities  Fund,  Surplus  Distribution,  and  other  like 
sources,  applied  to  School  purposes  in  1881,  was  $648,385,  decrease,  $21,061. 

5.  The  total  receipts  for  all  Public  School  purposes  for  the  year  1881  amounted  to 
$3,259,238,  showing  an  increase  of  $4,409  over  the  total  receipts  of  the  year  1880. 

Expenditure.— \.  The  amount  paid  by  Trustees  for  salaries  of  Teachers  in  1881  was 
$2,106,019,  decrease,  $7,161. 

2.  For  maps,  globes,  prize  books  and  libraries,  $14,022 — decrease,  $11,199. 

3.  For  sites  and  building  of  school-houses,  $280,460,  increase,  $31,070. 

4.  For  rent  and  repairs  of  school-houses,  etc.,  $443,769,  increase,  $9,508. 

5.  Total  expenditure  for  all  Public  School  purposes,   $2,844,271,  increase  $22,218. 

6.  Balance  of  school  moneys  not  paid  at  the  end  of  the  year  when  the  returns  were 
made,  $419,967,  decrease,  $17,809. 

7.  The  average  cost  per  pupil,  based  on  total  expenditure,  was  $5.69  for  rural  dis- 
tricts, $8.12  for  cities,  $6.13  for  Towns,  being  for  the  whole  Province  $5.92.  In  1876, 
these  figures  were  $5.98,  $8,  $6.10,  and  $6.15  respectively.  The  cost  per  pupil  is 
therefore  29  cents  for  counties,  12  cents  for  cities,  2  cents  for  towns,  and  23  cents  for  the 
Province,  less  than  in  1876. 

8.  The  cost  per  capita  of  each  pupil  based  on  expenditure  for  Teachers'  salaries  was 
$4.43  ;  on  maps,  apparatus,  etc.,  3  cents  ;  on  capital  account,  59  cents  ;  all  other  sources, 
87  cents. 

9.  Tables  showing  the  progressive  increase  or  decrease  in  the  Total  Receipts  and 
Expenditure,  covering  a  period  of  eleven  years,  are  also  given. 

10.  Particulars  in  detail  will  be  found  in  Table  A. 
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II. — School  Population — Ages  of  Pupils — Pupils  Attending  Public  Schools — 

Average  Attendance. 

The  School  Act  of  1881  requires  every  Municipal  Council,  after  the  first  of  January 
in  each  year,  to  cause  its  Assessor  to  set  down  on  the  annual  assessment-roll,  in  separate 
columns,  the  number  of  children  of  the  ages,  over  16  and  under  21,  and  between  7  and  13, 
in  addition  to  the  column  between  5  and  16. 

The  law  at  present  requires  that  the  Trustees  returns  of  school  population  shall  in- 
clude the  whole  number  of  children  resident  in  their  school  division  ;  and  confers  the 
equal  right  of  attending  the  schools  upon  all  residents  in  such  division,  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  twenty-one  years. 

1.  The  school  population  (comprising  only  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
sixteen  years)  reported  by  Trustees  was  484,224,  decrease,  5,700. 

2.  The  number  of  pupils  between  the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen  years  attending  the 
schools  was  459,826,  decrease  4,569.  Number  of  pupils  of  other  ages  attending  the 
schools,  16,442,  decrease,  2,208.  Total  number  of  pupils  attending  the  schools,  476,268, 
decrease,  6,777. 

3.  The  number  of  boys  attending  the  schools,  251,661,  decrease,  4,016.  The  number 
of  girls  attending  the  schools,  224,607,  decrease,  2,761. 

4.  The  number  reported  as  not  attending  any  school  for  four  months  during  the 
year  is  29,143,  decrease,  1,052.  These  were  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  twelve  years, 
during  which  School  Boards  and  Trustees  were  required  by  law  to  see  that  all  the 
children  in  their  school  districts  attended  school  for  four  months  in  the  year ;  but  by  the 
School  Act  in  1881,  now  in  force,  the  parent  or  guardian  of  every  child  between  the  ages 
of  7  and  13  is  required  to  cause  such  child  to  attend  a  Public  School  for  eleven  weeks  in 
each  of  the  two  terms  of  the  Public  School  Year,  and  the  attendance  must  be  during  the 
whole  time,  in  each  week,  except  in  cases  where  half-time  is  allowed. 

5.  The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  total  number  of  children  of  school  age  who  are 
probably  not  attending  any  school  : — 

The  total  school  population  (5  to  16)  of  the  Province  of  Ontario 484,224 

No.  of  pupils  attending  (5  to  16)  Public  Schools.  .  .    459,826 
No.  of  pupils  attending  High  Schools  (deducting  25  per  cent. 

for  ages  over  16) 9,852 

No.   of  pupils  at  Universities,  Colleges,  Private  Schools,  <fcc. 

(deducting  50  per  cent,  for  ages  under  5  and  over  16)   .  .        5,750 

475,428 


Estimate  of  number  not  probably  attending  any  school ....        8,796 
Or,  2  per  cent,  of  the  total  school  population. 

(2)  Estimate  of  Total  No.  of  Children  between  7  and  12  years  of  age  not  probably  attend- 
ing any  School. 

According  to  data  in  Table,  the  No.  of  children  between  7  and  12  years 
of  age  should  be  at  least  one-half  of  the  total  school  population  (5  to 
16),  viz.  :  242,112  ;  but  to  this  there  has  been  added  20  per  cent. 
=  48,422,  for  the  prevailing  ages  (7  to  12),  thus  making  290,534 
children  between  those  ages  ;  2  per  cent,  of  this  would  give  the  total 

number  of  children  from  7  to  12  not  attending  any  school  as 5,810 

Or  2  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  children  (7  to  12). 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  under  the  provision  of  the  law  in  force  during  the  year 
1880  and  for  the  first  half  of  1881,  while  the  principle  of  compulsory  attendance  was 
recognized  and  any  parent  was  liable  in  penalties  for  the  non-attendance  of  his  children 
between  7  and  1 2  years  of  age  during  four  months  of  the  year,  yet,  inasmuch  as  no  pro- 
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ceeding  could  be  taken  until  after  such  default  had  occurred,  these  provisions  were  prac- 
tically inoperative.  The  School  Act  of  1881,  41  Vic,  chap.  30,  however,  provides  efficient 
machinery  for  securing  the  attendance  of  each  child  during  the  respective  periods  of  11 
weeks  in  each  of  the  two  Public  School  terms,  by  similar  provisions  to  those  in  compul- 
sory by-laws  under  the  elementary  English  Act  and  under  the  compulsory  clauses  of  the 
Scotch  Act.  The  Provincial  Act  took  effect  during  the  last  term  of  1881,  and  it  is  now 
time  that  School  Boards  and  Trustees  should  put  into  practical  execution  the  efficient 
provisions  contained  in  it,  in  order  to  secure  the  attendance  at  school  of  every  child 
within  these  years. 

6.  The  average  attendance  viz.,  the  aggregate  daily  attendance  divided  by  the  number 
of  legal  teaching  days  in  the  year,  being  222  for  Rural  and  211  for  Urban  Schools,  was 
215,264,  decrease,  4,804. 

7.  The  per  centage  of  average  attendance,  as  compared  with  total  number  attending 
school,  is  for  Rural  Districts,  42  per  cent.  ;  Cities,  58  per  cent.  ;  Towns,  54  per  cent.  ; 
Province,  45  per  cent. 

8.  The  percentage  of  pupils  under  5  to  the  total  number  attending  school  is  ^yV ;  for 
pupils  between  5  and  16,  96fff05 ;  for  those  between  17  and  21,  3x&yj  and  for  those  over 
21,  ^y.     Boys  constitute  53  per  cent,  and  girls  47  per  cent,  of  the  attendance. 

9.  9  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  attended  for  less  than  20  days  during  the  year. 
18       "  "  from    20  to     50. 

25  "  "  "      51  to  100. 

22  "  "  "   101  to  150. 

21  "  "  "   151  to  200. 

5  "  "  "   201  to  whole  year. 


10.  The  average  attendance  of  pupils  is  11 J  per  cent,  of  the  total  population, 
ticulars  in  detail  will  be  found  in  Table  B. 


Par 


III. — Number  of  Pupils  in  the  Different  Branches  of  Instruction. 

This  table  shows  the  number  of  pupils  as  classified  under  the  present  system. 

The  following  summaries  show  : 

1.  The  percentage  in  the  several  classes,  as  compared  with  the  whole  number  of  pupils 
attending  school. 
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2.   The  percentage  in  the  principal  subjects  of  instruction,  as  compared  with  the 
whole  number  of  pupils  attending  school. 
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3.   Particulars  in  detail  will  be  found  in  Table  C. 


IV. — Number  of  Teachers — Annual  Salaries — Certificate. 

1.  Number  of  Teachers,  Male  and  Female. — In  the  5,238  schools  reported,  6,922 
teachers  have  been  employed,  increase,  175  ;  of  whom  3,362  are  male  teachers,  increase, 
98;  and  3,660  are  female  teachers,  increase,  77.  There  are  198  more  female  than  male 
teachers. 

2.  Annual  Salaries  of  Teachers. — The  highest  salary  paid  to  a  male  teacher  in  a 
County,  $900— the  lowest,  $120;  in  a  City,  the  highest,  $1*100— the  lowest,  $400  ;  in  a 
Town,  the  highest,  $1,000 — the  lowest,  $275.  The  average  salary  of  male  teachers  in 
Counties  was  $384 — of  Jemale  teachers,  $240  ;  in  Cities,  of  male  teachers,  $755 — of 
female  teachers,  $330  ;  in  Towns,  of  male  teachers,  $562 — of  female  teachers,  $261.  The 
number  of  teachers  who  had  attended  the  Normal  Schools  at  Toronto  or  Ottawa  was 
1,799,  an  increase  of  163. 

3.  Teachers'  Certificates. — Total  number  of  certificates  or  licensed  teachers  reported, 
6,928,  increase,  181  ;  Provincial  Certificates,  1st  class,  258,  increase  19  ;  2nd  class,  1,970, 
increase  95  ;  County  Board  Certificates  of  the  Old  Standard,  1st  class,  265,  decrease,  14  ; 
2nd  class,  89,  decrease,  15  ;  New  County  Board  3rd  class  Certificates,  3,828,  increase, 
122;  Interim  Certificates,  321,  decrease,  35  ;  other  Certificates,  197,  increase,  9. 

4.  Particulars  in  detail  will  be  found  in  Table  D. 


-School  Boards  and  Rural  School  Corporations. 


1.  The  number  of   Urban  School  Boards  was  as  follows  :— In  Cities,  20  ;  in  Towns, 
97  ;  in  Incorporated  Villages,  133,  being  a  total  of  250. 

2.  The  number  of   Urban  School-houses  was  as  follows  : — In  Cities,  133  ;  in  Towns, 
195;  in  Incorporated  Villages,  186.     Total,  514. 

3.  The  number  of  Township   School   Boards  was  6,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  following 
Townships — Enniskillen,  Tuckersmith,  Macaulay,  Morrison,  McKellar,  and  Christie. 

4.  The  number  of  Rural  School  Sections  was  5,102,  increase  96.     The  number  of 
Rural  Schools  reported  as  kept  open  was  5,052,  increase  104. 

5.  The  increase  in  number  of  Rural  School-houses  was  91. 
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6.  The  whole  number  of  School-houses  reported  is  5,278,  of  which  1,695  are  brick,  521 
stone,  2,372  frame  or  concrete,  690  log. 

7.  Titles  to  School  Sites. — Freehold,  5,119,  increase,   105;  Rented,   159,  decrease,   9. 

8.  School  Visits. — By  Inspectors,  13,917,  increase,  499  ;  by  other  persons,  58,138, 
increase,  1,027.  Total  school  visits,  92,396,  increase,  2,353.  Trustees  especially  are 
bound  to  show  their  zeal  and  interest  in  Public  School  Education  by  personal  visits  to  the 
schools. 

9.  School  Lectures — By  Inspectors  530,  increase,  56  ;  by  other  persons,  174,  decrease, 
28. 

10.  Time  of  keeping  the  Schools  open. — The  average  time  of  keeping  the  Schools 
open,  exclusive  of  holidays,  vacations,  and  Sundays,  was  two  hundred  and  eight  days  in 
1881.  The  actual  number  of  legal  teaching  days  was  222  for  Rural  and  Urban  Schools 
not  united,  or  in  the  same  City,  Town,  or  Village,  with  High  Schools:  and  211  for 
Urban  and  Rural  Schools  united  and  in  the  same  City,  Town,  or  Village  with  High 
Schools. 

11.  Public  School  Examinations. — The  whole  number  of  Public  School  Examinations 
was  9,242,  increase  266.  In  each  school  a  public  quarterly  examination  is  required  to  be 
held,  and  the  teacher  is  directed  to  give  notice  to  trustees  and  parents  of  pupils,  and  to 
the  school  visitors  resident  in  the  Section.  It  is  intended  that  such  examinations  be 
tests  of  efficiency  on  the  part  of  teachers,  and  of  the  progress  of  pupils. 

12.  School  Prizes  and  Merit  Cards. — The  number  of  Schools  in  which  prizes  are 
reported  as  having  been  distributed  is  1,393,  decrease,  109. 

13.  Prayers  and  Ten  Commandments.  —Of  the  5,238  Schools  reported,  the  daily 
exercises  were  opened  and  closed  with  prayers  in  4,501  of  them,  increase,  12  ;  and  the 
Ten  Commandments  were  taught  in  2,802,  increase,  76.  While  the  Public  Schools  Act 
provides  that  "  No  person  shall  require  any  pupil  in  any  Public  School  to  read  or  study 
from  any  religious  book,  or  to  join  in  any  exercise  of  devotion  or  religion  objected  to  by 
his  or  her  parent,"  the  Department  has  framed  regulations  of  a  recommendatory  nature 
on  the  subject,  with  forms  of  prayers,  in  the  earnest  hope  that  School  Boards,  Trustees,  and 
Teachers  may  thus  be  better  enabled  to  impress  upon  their  pupils  the  principles  and  duties 
of  our  common  Christianity.  In  4,501  out  of  5,238  schools,  religious  exercises  of  the 
kind  recommended  by  the  Department  are  voluntarily  conducted. 

14.  Maps. — Maps  are  used  in  4,740  schools,  decrease,  12.  Total  number  of  maps 
used  in  schools,  39,719,  decrease,  385. 

15.  See  Table  E. 


2.  Roman  Catholic  Separate  Schools. 
VI. — The  Roman  Catholic  Separate  Schools. 

1.  The  number  of  Roman  Catholic  Separate  Schools  is  195,  decrease  during  the 
year,  1. 

2.  Receipts. — The  amount  apportioned  and  paid  by  the  Department  of  Education 
from  the  Legislative  Grant  to  Separate  Schools,  according  to  average  attendance  of  pupils 
as  compared  with  that  at  the  Public  Schools  in  the  same  Municipalities,  was  $14,069, 
decrease,  $33.  The  amount  of  School  rates  from  the  supporters  of  Separate  Schools,  was 
$93,422,  increase,  $2,689.  The  amount  subscribed  by  supporters  of  Separate  Schools, 
and  from  other  sources,  was  $29,582,  decrease,  $2,455.  Total  amount  received  from  all 
sources  was  $137,073,  increase,  $200. 

3.  Expenditure. — For  payment  of  teachers,  $75,860,  decrease,  $1,424  ;  for  maps, 
prize  books,  and  libraries,  $1,083,  decrease,  $1,235  ;  for  sites  and  building  School-houses, 
$21,084,  increase  $1,210  ;  for  other  School  purposes,  $25,696,  decrease,  $3,289. 
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4.   Pupils. — The  number  of  pupils  reported  as  attending  the  Separate  Schools  was 
24,819,  decrease,  492.     Average  attendance,  13,012,  increase,  278. 

"5.  The   whole    number   of  teachers    employed  in   the    Separate    Schools    was    374, 
increase,  30  ;  male  teachers,  105,  increase,  5  ;  female  teachers,  269,  increase,  25. 

6.  The  following  table  shows  the  class  and  number  of    Roman  Catholic  Separate 
School  Certificates  held  by  the  teachers  of  these  schools  : — 


Ontario  Certificates. 

1 

Quebec  Certificates. 

Religious 
Communities. 

*•_    CO 

i  1 

95 
J 

5 

CD 

co 

CO 

£ 
D 

ts 
a 

DO 

c3 

O 

V 

CO 

co 

.§ 
s 

M 

3 

m 

co 

c3 

O 

CO 

CO 

O 

C 

CO 
CO 

o 

Model  Sc 
Diplom 

c3        1 
-^        1 

1 

4 

S 

CD 

< 
H 
O 

!0 

49 

99 

4 

6 

1 

8 

12 

7 

4 

3 

51     !      197 

I 

451+ 

+  Of  this  number  many  belong  to  Religious  Communities,  and  hold  Certificates  in  addition  ;  while  others 
again  hold  more  than  one  Certificate,  making  the  total  number  of  Certificates  451. 

7.  Table  F  also  shows  the  branches  taught  in  the  Separate  Schools,  and  the  number  of 
pupils  in  each  branch  ;  the  number  of  schools  using  maps,  etc. 


-/.    High  Schools. 
VII. — Comparative  Statement — Years.  1880  and  1881. 

1.  A  comparative  statement  will  be  found  in  Table  G,  of  the  progress  or  decline  of 
each  High  School  in  1881,  as  contrasted  with  the  work  of  the  previous  year,  1880,  under 
the  respective  headings  of  total  number  of  pupils,  average  attendance  both  total  and  in 
the  Upper  School,  percentage  of  the  pupils  attending  in  the  Upper,  percentage  in  the 
Lower  School,  admission  and  intermediate  examination,  apportionment  of  Legislative 
grant  and  expenditure. 

2.  The    percentage   of  average   attendance  to   total  number  attending 

Collegiate  Institutes  was   57  per  cent. 

The    percentage  of   average  attendance  to  total   number  attending 

High  Schools  was - 54        " 

The  percentage   of  average  attendance  to   total   number   attending 

Collegiate  Institutes  and  High  Schools    56        '• 

3.  The  percentage  of  (average  attendance)  Upper  School  to  total  \     For  Coll. 

number  attending,  is  for  Collegiate  Institutes 10  p.c.  (^  Ins*s.-  ^nd 

The  percentage  of  (average  attendance)  Upper  School  to  total  (      Schools, 

number  attending,  is  for  High  Schools 5     "     1    7  per  cent. 

The  percentage  of  (average  attendance)  Lower  School   to  total  \     For  Coll. 

number  attending,  is  for  Collegiate  Institutes 47  p.c.  (    Insts.   and 

The  percentage  of  (average  attendance)  Lower  School  to  total  (      Schools 

number  attending,  is  for  High  Schools 49  "    )  49jper  cent. 


VIII. — ^Receipts  and  Expenditure — Pupils. — Number  of  Schools. 

1.  Receipts. — The  amount  received  by  the  High  School  Boards  from  Legislative 
grant,  for  the  salaries  of  teachers,  was  $83,288,  increase,  $383.  The  amount  of  Muni- 
cipal Grants  in  support  of  High  Schools  was  $200,814,  decrease,  $21,819.     The  amount 
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received  for  pupils'  fees  was  $30,891,  increase,  $2,362.     Balances  of  the  preceding  year 
and  other  sources,  $56,256,  decrease,  $41,986.     Total  receipts,  $371,250,  decrease,  $61,059. 

2.  Expenditure. — For  salaries  of  masters  and  teachers,  $257,218,  increase,  9,323  ; 
for  building,  rent,  and  repairs,  $23,703,  decrease,  $42,713;  for  fuel,  books  and  contin- 
gencies, $62,768,  decrease,  $35,223 ;  for  maps,  prize  books,  apparatus  and  libraries, 
$2,160,  increase,  $534.  Total  expenditure  for  the  year,  $345,850,  decrease,  $68,079. 
Balance  of  moneys  not  paid  out  at  the  end  of  the  year,  $25,399,  increase,  $7,019. 

3.  Number  of  Pupils,  13,136,  increase,  226. 

4.  Number  of  Schools,  104. 

5.  The  cost  per  pupil,  based  on  total  expenditure,  was  for — 

Collegiate  Institutes $33  00 

High  Schools 25  00 

Collegiate  Institutes  and  High  Schools 26  00 

6.  Thirty -five  High  Schools  charge  fees  ;  69  are  free  ;  52  are  united  with  Public 
:  Schools. 

7.  Particulars  will  be  found  in  Table  H. 


IX. — Number  of  Pupils  in  the  Subjects  of  Study. 

1.  The  details  appear  in  Table  I,  and  the  following  is  a  summary  of  the  principal 
subjects  of  the  total  number,  as  well  as  the  respective  percentages  of  the  whole  number 
of  pupils  attending  : — 
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or  94 

or  38 

or  100 

or  99 

or  99 

or  64 

or  99 

or  98 

or  45 

or  6 

or  41 

or    7 

per   ct. 

per  ct. 

per   ct. 

per   ct. 

per   ct. 

per   ct. 

per    ct. 

per    ct. 

per  ct. 

per  ct. 

per  ct. 

per  ct. 

per  ct. 

per  ct. 

X. — Accommodation  and  Miscellaneous. 

For  particulars  as  to  school  accommodation,  maps,  globes,  etc.,  see  Table  K  ;  also  for 
names,  university  and  degrees  of  Head  Masters,  numbers  of  Assistants,  etc. 


4.— General  Statistical  Abstract. 


Table  L  is  a  general  Statistical  Abstract,  exhibiting  the  state  and  progress  of  Educa: 
tion  in  Ontario  from  1872  to  1881  inclusive. 


TABLES 


REFERRED  TO  IN  FOREGOING 


STATISTICAL    REPORT. 
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I.— TABLE  A.— The  Public 


COUNTIES. 

{Including  Incorporat'd 

Villages,  but 
not  Cities  or  Towns.) 


Glengarry 

Stormont 

Dundas 

Prescott  and f 

Russell { 

Carleton 

Grenville 

Leeds 

Lanark   

Renfrew 

Frontenac 

Lennox  and  Addington 

Prince  Edward 

Hastings 

Northumberland 

Durham 

Peterborough « 

Haliburton 

Victoria 

Ontario 

York 

Peel 

Simcoe 

Halton 

Wentworth 

Brant 

Lincoln  

Welland  

Haldimand 

Norfolk 

Oxford 

Waterloo 

Wellington 

Duff  erin 

Grey .   , 

Perth 

Huron 

Bruce 

Middlesex 

Elgin     

Kent 

Lambton    . . 

Essex 

Districts 


RECEIPTS. 


For  Teachers'  Salaries 
(Legislative  Grant.) 


Public 
Schools. 


Total 


CITIES. 


Belleville 

Brantf  ord 

Guelph  

Hamilton  

Kingston  

London 

Ottawa 

St.  Catharines 

St.  Thomas , 

Toronto , 


$  c. 
2427  00 
2095  00 
2556  00 
2469  00 
1483  00 
4146  00 
2471  00 
4017  00 
3744  00 
5738  00 
3226  00 
3068  00 
2247  00 
6898  25 
4269  50 
3691  00 
3129  00 
2244  90 
6271  60 
6033  00 
7915  00 
2779  00 
9197  00 
2591  00 
3606  00 
2270  00 
2317  00 
3194  00 
3275  00 
3972  00 
4574  00 
3722  00 
6219  00 
2109  00 
7932  50 
4794  00 
7788  00 
7283  75 
8785  00 
4656  00 
5016  50 
5537  00 
4048  00 
5759  37 


R.  C. 

Separ'te 
Schools. 


$  c. 

250  50 

52  50 


"301 '66* 

'260 '66" 
28  00 
12  50 

'260'50" 

127  50 

60  50 

62  00 
106  56" 


191564  37 


173  50 

27 '00 

132  00 

'20  66' 


154  50 

167  50 

2  50 

29  50 


139  50 
232  00 


261  00 
84  50 
97  00 
76  00 

136  00 


168  00 

94  50 

137  00 


3653  50 


1200  00 
1417  00 
1207  00 
4160  00 
1486  00 
2433  00 
1655  00 
1173  00 
1070  00 
8855  00 


Total 24656  00  6774  50 


306  50 
196  50 
247  50 
902  00 
602  50 
481  50 

1710  50 
408  00 
152  50 

1767  00 


Total. 


$  c. 
2677  60 
21-17  50 
2556  00 
2770  00 
1483  00 
4406  00 
2499  00 
4029  50 
3744  00 
5998  50 
3353  50 
3128  50 
2247  00 
6898  25 
4331  50 
3691  00 
3235  50 
2244  90 
6271  60 
6033  00 
8088  50 
2806  00 
9329  00 
2591  00 
3626  00 
2270  00 
2471  50 
3361  50 
3277  50 
4001  50 
4574  00 
3861  50 
6451  00 
2109  00 
8193  50 
4878  50 
7885  00 
7359  75 
8921  00 
4656  00 
5184  50 
5631  50 
4185  00 
5759  37 


DQ 


195217  87 


1506  50 
1613  50 
1454  50 
5062  00 
2088  50 
2914  50 
3365  50 
1581  00 
1222  50 
10622  00 


31430  50 


$  c. 
2389  22 
2097  11 
5132  84 

6191  87 

6183  07 

5697  02 

7414  82 

7505  95 

9021  47 

4745  64 

4633  23 

2802  79 

9169  65 

7561  01 

6238  75 

5963  00 

670  69 

9691  06 

10272  01 

15920  60 

4975  84 

12561  17 

6834  99 

4239  73 

2846  35 

9625  54 

6816  07 

7406  25 

5619  98 

6374  90 

9549  89 

13553  38 

3159  09 

7563  35 

4580  83 

13233  60 

19490  09 

29541  56 

9713  65 

14930  93 

12818  97 

7330  24 

4001  87 


346070  07 


o 
o 

o  . 

m  *» 

v   5 


16254  21 
12438  86 
11615  92 
38991  65 
15238  48 
32991  73 
31955  26 
13514  98 
11439  67 
115150  00 


299590  76 


9  c. 
15235  30 
14351  45 

17750  42 

23631  88 

36240  15 
13308  14 
31466  48 
25796  71 
28090  38 
25538  32 
20774  89 
22979  23 
41344  57 
34252  17 
33815  32 
21560  87 
6060  19 
32558  10 
43939  84 
59092  30 
24661  88 
69918  92 
18973  55 
28603  41 
18484  51 
19389  83 
25867  06 
24640  55 
29922  43 
49250  07 
37507  19 
48764  75 
16355  34 
64217  42 
43701  91 
67732  08 
56420  53 
74258  07 
35451  10 
46069  17 
52497  26 
36272  67 
19001  13 


1455747  52 


Pn  o 
>  S3 


"  o  g 


fl8_ 

111 


$  c. 
2378  32 
2053  12 
3312  31 

6150  64 

6229  11 

7674  63 

10752  04 

7261  68 

7180  61 

8972  88 

8646  57 

8214  37 

12175  50 

9722  95 

5426  78 

3844  36 

2317  25 

12599  09 

15443  14 

28852  61 

9651  92 

22109  99 

8280  54 

12752  24 

14058  06 

12909  15 

15935  61 

9754  31 

16246  39 

13869  58 

19506  14 

18470  68 

3125  88 

14866  38 

10031  62 

15304  18 

15339  92 

18071  04 

8710  43 

25544  12 

26596  72 

14684  26 

5818  02 


torn 

Srfo 
H 


500710  66 


979  05 

2176  31 

167  97 

24088  21 
3006  66 
5957  02 

25005  19 
1407  45 
2183  32 

19103  29 


84074  47 


9  c 
22680  34 
20609  18 
28751  57 

40227  39 

53058  33 
29178  79 
53662  84 
44308  34 
50290  96 
42610  34 
37183  19 
36243  39 
69587  97 
55867  63 
49171  85 
34603  73 
11293  03 
61119  85 
75687  99 

111954  01 
42095  64 

113919  08 
36680  08 
49221  38 
37658  92 
44396  02 
51980  24 
45078  61 
55790  30 
74068  55 
70424  72 
87239  81 
24749  31 
94840  65 
63188  86 

104154  86 
98610  29 

130791  67 
58531  18 
91728  72 
97544  45 
62472  17 
34580  39 


2497746  12 


18739  76 
16228  67 
13238  39 
68141  86 
20333  64 
41863  25 
60325  95 
16503  43 
14845  49 
144875  29 


415095  73 
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Schools  of  Ontario. 

EXPENDITURE. 
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bpT3 

fe 

fc 

Ph 

f^ftcS 
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<J 

$   c. 

$  e. 

$  c 

$   c. 

$  c. 

$  c 

$   c. 

17099  85 

95  05 

774  87 

2360  78 

20330  55 

2349  79 

3  81 

16182  21 

6  25 

900  52 

1930  40 

19019  38 

1629  80 

4  13 

19414  57 

23  60 

2375  28 

2715  50 

24528  95 

4222  62 

4  50 

26884  86 

147  31 

3807  12 

4484  09 

35323  38 

4904  01 

4  12 

36992  49 

549  34 

3531  98 

6512  73 

46586  54 

6471  79 

5  16 

21531  46 

27  95 

1750  02 

3010  51 

26319  94 

2858  85 

5  25 

36745  80 

118  74 

2513  55 

6978  95 

46357  04 

7305  80 

5  71 

32153  73 

252  45 

1859  14 

5276  96 

39542  28 

4766  06 

5  64 

34681  88 

167  24 

2739  10 

5445  23 

43033  45 

7257  51 

5  23 

30041  89 

141  97 

1732  52 

5040  93 

36957  31 

5653  03 

5  29 

27274  82 

104  55 

617  81 

4479  16 

32476  34 

4706  85 

5  43 

26048  69 

18  55 

1189  71 

3590  81 

30847  76 

5395  63 

6  88 

48776  48 

139  31 

1622  01 

8280  01 

58817  81 

10770  16 

5  66 

39818  88 

204  84 

2118  68 

5995  36 

.  48137  76 

7729  87 

5  47 

36228  62 

193  26 

2316  28 

4369  80 

43107  96 

6053  89 

5  87 

27401  70 

53  17 

426  86 

3449  27 

31331  00 

3271  73 

5  55 

7286  05 

41  05 

1310  14 

1035  35 

9672  59 

1620  44 

6  54 

39698  80 

307  12 

10888  49 

6416  12 

57310  53 

3809  32 

5  81 

50643  83 

312  39 

6153  15 

10211  68 

67321  05 

8366  94 

6  05 

72995  06 

571  35 

7784  80 

15786  98 

97138  ,19 

14815  82 

5  92 

28990  12 

227  92 

1651  94 

4781  05 

35651  03 

6444  61 

5  88 

75003  66 

461  72 

13879  96 

11188  03 

100532  87 

13386  21 

5  75 

27251  54 

41  95 

1332  30 

3767  22 

32393  01 

4287  07 

6  31 

31792  67 

285  20 

4271  81 

5262  86  . 

41612  54 

7608  84 

6  31 

23979  86 

130  83 

3677  60 

4724  68 

32512  97 

5145  95 

7  09 

25206  36 

137  31 

1721  73 

5284  76 

32350  16 

12045  86 

6  87 

27943  45 

117  58 

2691  73 

5784  83 

36537  59 

15442  65 

6  05 

30269  88 

81  77 

2541  47 

4761  60 

37654  72 

7423  89 

5  69 

33898  27 

146  60 

3582  95 

5662  42 

43290  24 

12500  06 

4  95 

50277  75 

455  53 

3401  14 

9744  81 

63879  23 

10189  32 

6  42 

46384  65 

306  29 

968  32 

6278  31 

53937  57 

16487  15 

6  53 

59421  41 

296  17 

6758  05 

9892  49 

76368  12 

10871  69 

5  44 

18045  05 

150  45 

1568  14 

2584  03 

22347  67 

2401  64 

4  60 

66787  79 

671  08 

7520  43 

8555  60 

83534  90 

11305  75 

4  65 

45802  83 

188  58 

1852  25 

6682  23 

54525  89 

8662  97  . 

5  43 

79946  02 

244  87 

3683  24 

9822  35 

93696  48 

10458  38 

5  17 

69723  97 

442  00 

7376  05 

9502  20 

87044  22 

11566  07 

5  17 

85378  71 

478  40 

14200  14 

14565  57 

114622  82 

16168  85 

6  70 

40861  77 

205  16 

1943  44 

7636  36 

50646  73 

7884  45 

5  93 

50366  81 

237  18 

11064  30 

11657  54 

73325  83 

18402  89 

6  17 

54637  56 

607  91 

16452  88 

10773  70 

82472  05 

15072  40 

7  00 

38489  82 

463  01 

7572  86 

811 L  13 

54636  82 

7835  35 

6  13 

22818  11 

201  00 

5115  17 

5448  85 

33583  13 

997  26 

6  68 

1681179  23 

10054  00 

180039  93 

280043  24 

2151316  40 

346429  72 

5  69 

9530  76 

10  00 

2832  72 

5171  26 

17544  74 

1195  02 

7  35 

9897  39 

1106  90 

5090  89 

16095  18 

133  49 

6  71 

8458  00 

i6"<39" 

4556  82 

13031  51 

206  88 

6  22 

35540  96 

"647*25" 

14955  80 

16483  98 

67627  99 

513  87 

9  07 

10523  35 

365  48 

766  67 

6024  62 

17680  12 

2053  52 

5  20 

16601  50 

83  88 

5749  02 

11020  87 

33455  27 

8407  98 

6  88 

24136  19 

159  63 

13118  03 

14728  67 

52142  52 

8183  43 

9  67 

10913  85 

34  05 

4167  57 

15115  47 

1387  96 

6  39 

5075  73 

8296  80 

1383  34 

14755  87 

89  62 

8  54 
8  94 

80138  30 

"644'3i" 

31888  13 

30702  77 

143373  51 

1501  78 

210816  03 

3051  50 

77623  86  ' 

99330  79 

390822  18 

24273  55 

8  12 
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I.— TABLE  A.— The  Public 


TOWNS. 


Almonte 

Amherstburgh 

Barrie 

Berlin 

Bothwell 

Bowmanville  . 

Brampton 

Brockville 

Chatham 

Clinton 

Cobourg 

Collingwood  . . 

Cornwall 

Dundas 

Durham 

Gait  

Goderich 

Harriston 

lngersoll 

Kincardine  . . . 

Lindsay 

Listowel 

Meaf ord   

Mitchell 

Milton 

Mount  Forest. 

Napanee 

Newmarket. .. 

Niagara 

Niagara  Falls 

Oakville 

Orangeville  . . . 

Orillia 

Oshawa 

Owen  Sound . , 
Palmerston  . . . 

Paris   

Pembroke 

Perth 

Peterborough  . 

Petrolia 

Picton 

Port  Hope 

Prescott 

Sandwich 

Sarnia 

Seaf  orth 

Simcoe 

St.  Mary's.... 

Stratford  

Strathroy  .... 

Thorold  ...... 

Tilsonburg  . . . 

Trenton 

Walkerton  . . . 

"Waterloo    

Welland  

Whitby 

Windsor 

Wingham 
Woodstock  . . . 

Total  .. 


RECEIPTS. 


For  Teachers'  Salaries 
(Legislative  Grant.) 


Public 
Schools. 

R.  C. 

Separ'te 
Schools. 

$  c. 

$  c. 

273  00 

96  00 

162  00 

189  50 

568  00 

55  50 

575  00 

73  00 

145  00 

488  00 

550  00 

922  00 

238  00 

981  00 

188  00 

438  00 

673  00 

148  50 

608  00 

482  00 

206  50 

368  00 

133  50 

249  00 

692  00 

75  50 

662  00 

54  00 

245  00 

745  00 

93  50 

470  00 

584  00 

287  00 

380  00 

244  00 

343  00 

277  00 

414  00 

9  00 

566  00 

293  00 

42  00 

214  00 

219  00 

44  50 

197  00 

42  50 

471  00 

311  00 

38  50 

543  00 

69  00 

713  00 

33  50 

219  00 

372  00 

63  50 

241  00 

162  00 

419  00 

75  50 

646  00 

270  00 

459  00 

448  00 

55  00 

851  00 

271  00 

147  50 

145  00 

533  00 

133  50 

331  00 

•  •  • 

451  00 

582  00 

74  00 

1126  00 

223  00 

582  00 

255  00 

137  00 

267  00 

50  00 

479  00 

94  50 

463  00 

276  00 

453  00 

479  00 

47  50 

922  00 

294  00 

858  00 



28008  00 

3641  00 

Total. 


$  c. 
369  00 
351  50 
623  50 
648  00 
145  00 
488  00 
550  00 
1160  00 
1169  00 
438  00 
821  50 
608  00 
688  50 
501  50 
249  00 
767  50 
716  00 
245  00 
838  50 

470  00 
871  00 
380  00 
244  00 
343  00 
277  00 
423  00 
566  00 
335  00 
214  00 
263  50 
239  50 

471  00 
349  50 
612  00 
746  50 
219  00 
435  50 
403  00 
494  50 
916  00 
459  00 
503  00 
851  00 
418  50 
145  00 
666  50 
331  00 
451  00 
656  00 

1349  00 
582  00 
392  00 
267  00 
94  50 
463  00 
276  00 
453  00 
526  50 
922  00 
294  00 
858  00 


31649  00 


<B>  c. 
2268  29 
3696  49 
5991  82 
5543  03 
1108  16 
4437  00 
3040  19 
7501  18 

17500  36 
3100  00 
4650  00 
4181  00 
4029  82 
4305  00 
1800  00 
5478  66 
4893  51 
2097  22 
5297  94 
3966  00 
7118  84 
2488  60 
2000  00 
2707  50 
2079  25 
2331  71 
3524  47 
2870  00 
1215  46 
2793  02 
1911  88 
2510  00 

13041  00 
5120  27 
5304  48 
2006  83 
4677  51 
3896  70 
2687  58 
6320  73 
4300  00 
4702  16 
6550  00 
3609  85 
1953  00 
4865  00 
1800  00 
2262  66 
3433  25 

.  9264  09 
4075  00 
2328  83 
2032  11 
1455  90 
3249  40 
3000  00 
400  00 
4432  02 
8340  23 
2441  63 
5160  78 


251147  41 


mt 


v  to  ,; 

>§! 

u  s  * 

O)  03  £3 

EPS-* 
£6i 


$  c. 
917  22 

4159  05 
936  40 
496  91 

1116  59 
270  21 
488  70 

2010  38 

4057  08 
216  68 
885  37 
535  94 
874  96 
200  14 
34  48 

3297  18 
313  06 
038  28 
432  50 
649  29 

1241  53 
372  45 
115  11 
157  05 
562  54 
835  85 
277  77 

1821  98 
505  37 

2451  32 
34  00 

2166  02 
166  11 

1079  28 

79  22 

5  33 

3170  50 
826  85 
402  95 

2804  14 
437  89 

2041  27 
152  45 

2707  66 
178  15 
737  12 
998  85 
134  16 
641  95 
359  68 
513  70 

2307  57 
543  17 

1488  49 

1802  21 

367  03 
2068  65 

368  15 
671  87 


2529  87 


63600  20 


pjm 


$  c. 
3554  51 
K207  04 
7551  72 
6687  94 
2369  75 

5195  21 
4078  89 

10671  56 

22726  44 
3754  68 
6356  87 
5324  94 
5593  30 
5006  64 
2083  48 
9543  34 
5922  57 
2380  50 
6568  94 
5085  29 
9231  37 
3241  05 
2359  11 
3207  55 
3918  79 
3590  56 
4368  24 
5026  98 
1934  83 
5507  84 
2185  38 
5147  02 

13556  61 
6811  55 
6130  2a 
2231  16 
8283  51 
5126  55 
3585  03 

10040  87 

5196  89 
7246  43 
7553  45 
6736  01 
2276  15 
6268  62 
3129  85 
2847  82 
4731  20 

10972  77 
5170  70 
5028  40 
2842  28 
3517  89 
5514  61 
3643  03 
2921  65 
5326  67 
9934  10 
2735  63 
8548  65 


346396  61 
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Schools  of  Ontario. 


EXPENDITURE. 


H 

zn 

u 
o> 

s 

For  Maps,    Appa- 
ratus, Prizes  and 
Libraries. 

For  Sites  and 
Building  School- 
houses. 

For  Rents  and  Re- 
pairs, Fees,  Fuel 
and    other    Ex- 
penses. 

Total  Expenditure 
for    all     Public 
School  Purposes. 

Balances. 

u 

■s 

0 

0 

c3  ft 

< 

$  c. 
2250  00 
2995  39 
5462  15 
4859  84 
1272  15 

$  c. 

"Too" 

18  57 

69  06 

2  75 

$  c. 

"'4273  66" 

1012  87 
359  78 

$  c. 
659  41 
620  72 
954  33 
906  98 
273  35 
485  12 
966  95 
2304  79 
2990  25 
489  04 
1601  51 
977  03 
714  47 
1195  59 
836  00 
1280  40 
1360  02 
556  93 
1100  59 
1250  94 
1827  81 
826  88 
410  00 
407  28 
370  41 
979  83 
784  29 
755  81 
237  78 
636  36 
362  38 
2664  43 
1048  50 
2044  06 
1487  70 
370  14 
1070  48 
1001  7L 
868  62 
1753  21 
912  14 
1701  67 
1734  42 
1420  68 
266  70 
1618  35 
412  65 
600  82 
1326  50 
1608  45 
900  44 
497  98 
291  47 
341  89 
2396  33 
523  18 
649  36 
1196  25 
2888  18 
453  90 
2106  85 

$   c. 
2909  41 
7893  11 
7447  92 
6195  66 
1548  25 
5160  12 
4013  36 
9049  44 
13880  56 
3633  60 
5932  51 
4474  95 
4061  79 
4659  86 
2083  48 
6085  18 
5739  57 
2293  10 
6040  60 
4978  35 
8524  57 
3088  27 
2300  00 
3157  28 
2599  62 
3304  28 
4199  12 
3168  05 
1375  28 
2929  17 
2155  38 
5147  02 
10335  56 
6685  88 
6014  70 
2219  97 
6621  06 
4907  61 
3331  12 
9052  81 
5054  14 
6915  99 
7500  76 
6663  49 
2058  70 
6193  35 
2922  65 
2847  82 
4662  54 
10069  12 
4747  12 
3109  65 
2361  91 
3033  80 
4567  58 
3140  88 
2921  11 
5282  75 
9318  78 
2511  94 
7035  60 

$  c. 

645  11 

313  93 

103  80 

492  28 

821  50 

35  09 

65  53 

1622  12 

8845  88 

120  99 

424  36 

849  99 

1531  51 

346  78 

$  c. 

5  49 

12  61 

7  07 

8  02 
5  36 

4675  00 

6  73 

3026  66 

19  75 

20  45 
12  18 
56  40 
46  00 

5  56 

6266  20 
10878  13 

458  00 

5  73 

6  84 

3060  25 
4285  00  ' 

28  00 

5  40 
5  92 

3497  92 

3  81 

3173  80 

3404  8L 

751  48 

4783  78 

98  77 
•   56  61 

74  75 

2  85 

496  00 

3  76 

4  95 
6  92 

21  00 
59  55 

3458  16 

183  00 

87  40 

528  34 

106  94 

706  80 

152  78 

59  11 

50  27 

1319  17 

286  28 

169  12 

1858  93 

559  55 

2578  67 

30  00 

5  27 

4320  00 
1736  17 

5  34 

5  26 

4730  01 

210  00 
189  50 
490  75 

6  15 

3537  71 
6077  24 
2261  39 

"  "128*77"' 

5  34 

6  32 
4  98 

1S90  00 

4  61 

2750  00 

5  45 

1853  21 
2315  00 
3414  83 

"9'45' 

376  00 

7  24 
5  26 

4  72 

2350  16 
1137  50 

40  08 

22  00 

6  12 
4  71 

2240  06 

52  75 
16  00 
25  00 

6  22 

1777  00 

4  79 

2406  55 
3032  50 

51  04 

7  51 

3221  05 
125  67 
115  50 

11  19 
1662  45 
218  94 
253  91 
998  06 
142  75 
330  44 

52  69 

72  52 
217  45 

75  27 
207  20 

12  46 

4641  82 

6  95 

4527  00 

% 

5  96 

1849  83 

4  92 

3396  62 

2153  97 

401  95 

8  00 

19  22 

554  00 

1700  00 

8  63 

3492  00 
2442  50 
7260  38 
3588  00 
3514  32 

11  95 

12  00 
20  00 

7  47 
7  12 
5  18 
5  42 
9  98 

5766  34 

6  75 

2987  34 
1792  00 

17  14 

2238  33 

9  91 

7  57 

4525  00 

50  00 

5  31 

2510  00 

5  01 

2232  00 
3325  16 
7754  63 
3846  68 

15  00 

8  08 
70  36 

"'2  80" 
635  68 

5  18 

68  66 

903  65 

423  58 

1918  75 

578  59 

484  09 

947  03 

502  15 

0  54 

43  92 

615  32 

223  69 

1513  05 

5  02 
5  66 
5  55 

2611  67 

5  00 

1963  44 
2249  69 
2166  25 
2617  70 

5"66"" 

107  00 

442  22 

4  90 
4  09 
7  29 
6  18 

2271  75 

6  90 

4086  50 

6  40 

6430  60 

6  90 

2022  49 

35  55 
148  69 

3  87 

4780  06 

5  89 

214023  85 

916  67 

22796  61 

64395  70 

302132  83 

44263  78 

6  13 
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I.— TABLE  A.— The  Public 


RECEIPTS. 

TOTALS. 

For  Teachers'  Salaries 
(Legislative  Grant.) 

'o 

o 

■8 

m 

m 
<j 

'o 

O 
o    . 

.-    c 

03    <B 

SI 

rj     <U 

1" 

Clergy  Reserve 
Fund,       Balances 
and  other  sources. 

U    W 

o 

sis 

Public 
Schools. 

R.  C. 

Separ'te 
Schools 

Total. 

Total    Rec 
all  Publi 
Purposes 

Total  Counties,  etc  . . . 
"     Cities 

$      c. 
191564  37 

24656  00 

28008  00 

$    c. 
3653  50 

6774  50 

3641  00 

$        c. 
195217  87 

31430  50 

31649  00 

$        c. 
346070  07 

299590  76 

251147  41 

1455747  52 

$      c. 
500710  66 

84074  47 

63600  20 

2497746  12 
415095  73 

346396  61 

Grand  Total,  1881 

"      1880 

244228  37 
249352  13 

14069  00 
14102  00 

258297  37 
263454  13 

896808  24 
878715  96 

1455747  52 
1443212  69 

648385  33 
669446  65 

3259238  46 
3254829  43 

18092  28 

12534  83 

4409  03 

5123  76 

33  00 

5156  76 

21061  32 

Note. — All  moneys  reported  in  this  or  any  of  the  following  tables  represent  actual  payments  made 
Tables  A,  B,  C,  D,  E}  include  the  statistics  of  the  Roman  *  Catholic  Separate  Schools.     These 
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Schools  of  Ontario. 


EXPENDITURE. 


Jz    . 
QQ 

a15 

T3  co 

nd  Re- 
Fuel 
penses. 

u  2 
s  2 

£ 

TS^< 

cS  to  * 

S.2 

o 

1 

0) 

O  *■« 

For    Maps, 
ratus,    Pr 
Libraries. 

fl  O 
c3  O 
to  ^5 

<D  O 

«2  bo 

Q.rH 

For  Rents, 
pairs,    Fee 
and  other  E 

Total     Exp 
forallPubl 
Purposes. 

Balances. 

Q 

< 

$   c. 

$   c. 

$   c. 

$   c. 

$   c. 

$  c. 

$c. 

1681179  23 

10054  00 

180039  93 

280043  24 

2151316  40 

346429  72 

5  69 

210816  03 

3051  50 

77623  86 

99330  79 

390822  18 

24273  55 

8  12 

214023  85 

916  67 

22796  61 

64395  70 

302132  83 

44263  78 

6  13 

2106019  11 

14022  17 

280460  40 

443769  73 

2844271  41 

414967  05 

5  92 

2113180  19 

25221  59 

249389  74 

434261  05 

2822052  57 

432776  86 

5  85 

31070  66 

9508  68 

22218  84 

0  07 

7161  08 

11199  42 

17809  81 

between  the  1st  of  January  and  the  31st  of  December, 
statistics  are,  however,  given  in  detail  in  Table  F. 
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II.— TABLE  B.— The  Public 


a 

o 

1 . 

II 
11 

W 

PUPILS  ATTENDING 

COUNTIES. 

O 

a 

a> 
>> 
lO 

u 

a> 

53 

EG   . 

? 
Ph 

9 

*  ° 

IS  2 

£   >> 

DO 

u 

a 
a> 
>> 

si 

u 

> 
o 

w      . 

Ph 

w  bo 

"if 

si 

-^  2 

"g  O  02 

H 

an 

"6 

5051 

4726 

5820 

9266 

8942 

4931 

7785 

7504 

8318 

6865 

5922 

4150 

10630 

8561 

6946 

5703 

1607 

9500 

10600 

16004 

5995 

17304 

5000 

6328 

4629 

4617 

5881 

6660 

8475 

9500 

8227 

13650 

5025 

16984 

9969 

18006 

17310 

16755 

8150 

11510 

11555 

9506 

5826 

30 

9 
23 
72 
52 

7 
14 
17 
41 
18 
26 
14 
20 
11 
26 
39 
16 
23 
24 
127 
14 
13  L 

9 
21 

8 
11 
13 
21 
27 

4 

5 
28 

6 
126 
26 
61 
31 
35 
102 
36 
28 
19 
16 

5050 

4463 

5239 

8374 

8661 

4779 

7662 

6836 

8011 

6802 

5732 

4134 

9996 

8341 

6942 

5424 

1414 

9378 

10566 

15692 

5820 

16822 

4898 

6294 

4387 

4521 

5805 

6328 

8341 

9337 

8105 

13491 

4573 

16795 

9728 

17427 

16361 

16380 

8046 

11410 

11455 

8571 

4813 

149 
128 
187 
130 
300 
229 
321 
146 
171 
170 
223 
327 
378 
442 
367 
180 
48 
327 
502 
576 
219 
533 
217 
278 
193 
177 
214 
259 
366 
598 
142 
488 
265 
943 
273 
614 
424 
660 
396 
436 
300 
312 
190 

3 
3 
4 

7 
19 

4 
11 

9 

8 

4 

1 

5 

8 

8 
11 

4 

3 
14 
•25 
21 
•8 
13 

4 

5 

'"i" 

3 

4 
19 
16 

5 
15 
10 
84 

7 

32 
20 
25 

4 

9 

8 

8 

8 

5232 

4603 

5453 

8583 

9032 

5019 

8008 

7008 

8231 

6994 

5982 

4480 

10402 

8802 

7346 

5647 

1481 

9742 

11117 

16116 

6061 

17499 

5128 

6598 

4588 

4712 

6035 

6612 

8753 

9955 

8257 

14022 

4854 

17948 

10034 

18134 

16836 

17100 

8548 

11891 

11791 

8910 

5027 

2806 
2455 
2858 
4327 
4806 
2665 
4199 
3734 
4242 
3595 
3049 
2408 
5404 
4811 
4065 
3028 
784 
5112 
6085 
8833 
3215 
9395 
2770 
3657 
2461 
2522 
3177 
3520 
4578 
5378 
4509 
7643 
2664 
9649 
5280 
9653 
8952 
9177 
4701 
6359 
6151 
4799 
2618 

2426 

Storm  ont 

2148 

Dundas  

Prescott  and  Russell 

2595 
4256 

4226 

Grenville 

Leeds 

2354 
3809 

Lanark 

3274 

3989 

3399 

Lennox  and  Addington 

Prince  Edward 

2933 

2072 

Hastings , . . , 

Northumberland 

4908 
3991 

Durham 

3281 

Peterborough 

2619 

Haliburton  

Victoria  

697 
4630 

Ontario 

5032 

York  

7583 

Peel.. '.. 

2846 

Simcoe 

8104 

Halton 

Wentworth 

2358 
2941 

Brant 

2127 

Lincoln 

2190 

Welland 

Haldimand 

Norfolk 

2858 
3092 
4175 

Oxford 

4577 

Waterloo 

3748 

Wellington , 

6379 

Dufferin , 

2190 

Grev 

8299 

Perth 

4754 

Huron 

8481 

Bruce  

7884 

Middlesex 

7923 

3847 

Kent 

5532 
5640 

Essex 

4111 

2409 

Total  

375698 

1387 

363204 

13798 

482 

378871 

202184 

176687 

CITIES. 
Belleville  

2610 
2948 
2397 
7500 
4100 
4900 
6500 
2500 
1750 
18500 

5 

"Y 
""4" 

3 
3 

2376 
2394 
2089 
7438 
3357 
4835 
5344 
2314 
1720 
15943 

6 

4 

4 

12 

45 

25 

49 

48 

9 

89 

i" 

2387 
2398 
2093 
7458 
3402 
4864 
5396 
2365 
1729 
16036 

1234 
1223 

1072 
3846 
1716 
2586 
2605 
1244 
864 
8235 

1153 

Brantford 

1175 

1021 

3612 

Kingston 

1686 

London 

2278 

Ottawa 

2791 

St.  Catharines 

St.  Thomas 

Toronto 

1121 

865 

7801 

Total  

53705 

22 

47810 

291 

5 

48128 

24625 

23503 
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Schools  of  Ontario. 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Number 

of  Pupils  Attending  School. 

0  5s  a  2  f- 

0 
<o 

O 

a 

T3 

J"T3  bo 

J*  0  ~si 

li 

w 

>   «  a> 

ra 

>, 

>> 

"3 'C  «3^  +» 

ft 

•*->    & 

si 

W 
>> 

$ 

e3 

si 

-t-3 

O  O) 

0 

c^ 

'O 

•"d 

O 

O 

CO  k""> 

OS  S-S  » 

CS 

^>S  j<  . 

03  bD 

■5-2 

CD     3 

0 
0 

0 
0 

rH 

O 

O 

O 
<N 

O 

-4-3 

Efts 

TS  O 
rH  £ 

a>  S  to      •** 

3  +3  c  a   H 

rJ 

O 

tH 

O 
7— 1 

10 

rH 

8 

fc 

<3 

Ph 

571 

1050 

1384 

1146 

824 

253 

665 

2099 

40 

531 

970 

1184 

995 

780 

143 

257 

1888 

40 

533 

912 

1257 

1293 

1198 

260 

909 

2501 

46 

1081 

1778 

2367 

1665 

1413 

279 

1703 

3529 

41 

934 

1745 

2452 

1972 

1528 

401 

703 

5656 

40 

559 

947 

1279 

1094 

959 

181 

147 

2238 

44 

832 

1437 

2019 

1820 

1535 

365 

278 

3345 

42 

610 

1160 

1644 

1607 

1533 

454 

536 

2984 

43 

1049 

1823 

2144 

1633 

1424 

158 

871 

3153 

38 
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II.— TABLE  B.— The  Public 


School    population    be- 
tween 5  and  16  years 
of  age. 
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Schools  of  Ontario. 


THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


Number 

of  Pupils  Attending  School. 

No.  of  children  be- 
tween   7    and  12 
years  of   age  not 
attending    any 
school     for    four 
mos.  of  the  year. 

Average  attendance 
of  pupils. 
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*  This  is  according  to  Report,  but  it  is  doubtful. 
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Schools  of  Ontario. 


THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Number 

op  Pupils  Attending  School. 

Number  of  children  be- 
tween 7  and  12  years 
of  age  not  attending 
any  school  for  four 
months  of  the  year. 
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III. 

—TABLE  C— The  Public 

NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  IN  THE 

Reading. 
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bo 
| 

'ft 
<x> 

CD 

o 
o 
PQ 

oo 

o 

XI  00* 

a  o 
8 '3 

^H  CO 

ft 

117837 
351G2 
24103 

98814 
38586 
22179 

128180 
32750 
25381 

160464 
26598 
23554 

52616 
8410 
8813 

52494 
8176 
8084 

8274 
3140 

982 

17368 

14117 

2156 

8881 

2615 

861 

8766 

2898 

960 

1340 
307 
271 

1412 

1509 

198 

1613 
8909 
1383 

8185 
2816 
1065 

52305 
27637 
14571 

177102 
158789 

159579 
155346 

186311 
178097 

210616 
215743 

69839 
67457 

68754 
71500 

12396 
11688 

33641 
30002 

12357 
14068 

12624 
14331 

1918 
1574 

3119 
2704 

11905 
8991 

12066 
10555 

94513 
72863 

18313 

4233 

8214 

5127 

2382 

2746 

708 

3639 

1711 

1707 

344 

415 

2914 

1511 

21650 

37 

33 

39 

44 

15 

15 

3 

7 

3 

3 

4  2 

1 

3 

3 

20 

172 


IV.—  TABLE  D.— The  Public 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL 


Total. 

Annual 

O) 

a> 

c3 

c8 

03 

& 

a 

XI 

T$ 

T3 

•M 

TOTALS. 

o 
2 

CD 

3 

03 

o 

H 

o 

XI 
o 

>> 
s 

'flS     . 
02  g 

1 

'e3 

CO     . 

a 

3 

53 

•a 

oj 

s 

SQ 

SB 

n 

Ph 

3 

Ph 

B 

Hi 

<«] 

$ 

$ 

$ 

5686 
601 

3091 
116 

2595 
485 

900 
1100 

120 

400 

384 

Cities 

755 

Towns o 

635 

155 

480 

1000 

275 

562 

Grand  Total,  1881      .'. 

6922 

3362 

3560 

1100 

120 

Do          1880 

6747 

3264 

3483 

1000 

120 

175 

98 

77  ' 

100 

Schools  of  Ontario. 
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TEACHERS. 


Salaries. 

Certificates. 

0) 

0"3 

'O 

CO 

I 

^  5 

K    ° 

03 

o 

Q 

43 

o 

Ph 

"^ 

o 

od 

3 

c3 

CO 

. 

u 

b 

fiJS 

tnber  of   Teach 
ave    attended 
chools. 

1 

o 

o 
6 

5 

'3 

•S 
*> 

e3 
6 

S3 
g 

o 

PQ 

c 
O 

00 

PQ 
>> 

43 

o 
O 

Ul 

n 

o 

% 

O 

PQ 
>> 

43 

c 
rs 
o 
O 

<u 
43 

(3 
o 

«g 

43 

u 

<v 

o 

a 

o 

03 

<u 

•+3 

e8     . 

«a  £ 
~n  ■** 
"E  <« 

>H 

?Am 

o 

o 

43 

T5 

43 

a 

M 

•go 

«*! 

& 

H 

Pn 

Ph 

i-H 

(M 

£ 

o 

$ 

240 

1301 

5692 

108 

1487 

200 

76 

3519 

290 

12 

330 

297 

601 

90 

251 

25 

5 

69 

10 

151 

261 

201 

635 

60 

232 

40 

8 

240 

21 

34 

1799 

6928 

258 

1970 

265 

89 

3828 

321 

197 

1636 

6747 

239 

1875 

279 

104 

3706 

356 

188 

163 

181 

19 

95 

122 

35 

9 

14 

15 

174 


V.—  TABLE  K— The  Public 


TOTAL. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES 

TITLE. 

a 

u 

o 

T3 

.2 

a 

« 

TOTALS. 

o 

m 

o 
o 

m 

O 

o 

o 

■8 

m 
"3 

73 

DO 

'o 
o 

,£3     • 

*8. 

u 

a 

s 

0 

Jg 

o 

■g 

6 

1 

* 

o 

2 

a 

£ 

fc 

fc 

ffl 

m 

PH 

hJ 

H 

Ph 

ti 

Counties,  &c 

4960 

4910 

50 

1471 

462 

2327 

690 

4950 

4799 

151 

133 
195 

133 
195 

89 
135 

34 

25 

10 
35 

133 
195 

132 

188 

1 

Towns    

7 

Grand  Total, 

1881 

5288 

5238 

50 

1695 

521 

2372 

690 

5278 

5119 

159 

Do 

1880 

5195 

5137 

58 

1666 

513 

2297 

706 

5182 

5014 

168 

Increase 

93 

101 

29 

8 

75 

96 

105 

8 

16 

9 

t 

VI— TABLE  F.— THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  SEPARATE  SCHOOLS  OF  ONTARIO. 


1 

■1. 

i 
a 

-}. 

•o 

1 

= 

RECEIPTS. 

EXPENDITURE. 

PUPILS. 

TEACHEKS. 

NUMBER  IN  THE  I'll  11:1:1  VI 

BRANCHES  01  INSTRUCTION. 

COUNTIES. 

Ill:    .  -T  |  -.  .1    ltl',1 

\  lllagea,  1  - . . r 

I! 
I] 

i 

It 
- 

< 

1 
| 

- 

1 

e 
1 

i 

s 

f 

13 

2| 

| 
1 

I 

w 

! 

I 

1 

& 
j 

jj 

J 
f 

< 

i 

! 

j 

l 

i 

y. 

i 

I 

1 
1 

I 

1 

i 

! 

4 
| 

1 
I 
J 

! 

I 

6 

m 

5 
I 

i 

! 
j 

i 
j 

J 
\ 

y. 

i 

i 
| 

i 
1 

Q 

i 
| 

j 

3 

i 
1 

3 
t 

1 

i 

L 

J-i 

. 
a  - 

i 

I 

: 
1 

1 

1 
y. 

i 

H 

| 

t 

II 

y. 

$    c. 

*    c. 

*    c 

*    c 

8    c. 

$    c 

S    r- 

8    c. 

*    c. 

*    c. 

St. .mi. .Ill 

Pruootl 
C.irl-I    '■ 

L' 

■ 

:■■ 

■  ■  ' 

30  00 

1   , 

264  89 
-hi  91 

lis".  11 

■ 

1 o 

7s  si 
374  3s 

406 

■ 

I9S 

07 

8 
2 

s 

. 

7 
2 

400 
120 

406 
107 

-  : 

107 

■•V.i 

"sli 
27  7 

216 

5 

126 

75 

1  ,s 

1 

* 

22 

6 

0 

11 

3 

29 

-';' 1223  12 

173     . 

"  "  " '         '  r  00 

',",.-;  ;■ 

'"   57 

■':;'; 

1 

" 

\ 

12 

27 

""■5 

'■ 

1 

1 

1 

7 

20 

23 

.-. 

■ 

I 

1 

18 

10 

16 

7 

10 

160 

1.'  . 

■■ 

so 

14 

15 
32 

174 

62 

20 

2 

0,1 

73 

19 

10 

177 

'' 

| 

I  ::     SS 

31 1 1 

1 
1 

2 

2 
3 

1 

121 
330 
50 

20 

in-. 

2.57 
31 
23 
II 

45 
23 

',■;     ' 

!J    ,2  -; 

lo 

1    : 

1.1,1  ..1,1   . 

; 

"'          ",'. 

128       '•') 

2 
1 

1 

217 
128 

1,2 
101 

211 
IIS 

87 

'■'.' 

':.       7,'. 

1          "1' 

I    11    :l 

- 

... 

I?    ? 

l 

1  . 
..17 

N...I.  Ik 

W  .i      ... 
\V..|l,i, .■•..„ 

r.'li'i: 
m'i'.'i'.Ii.-.  -. 

Lambton      '.'. 

139  50       11"!  n 
232  mi       2855  08 
■.:.  I  00       23  ■■  OS 
-i  SO         742  6 

\t ::. 

: 

0 

2 

7 

311 
'I 

ill 
1... 

i-7 

■' 

302       249 

...    4    - 

.2      ":vl      1 

!'■'■■ 

,,. 

• 

t! 

5 

.i 

;, 

1 

3 

II.  II 

170 

112 

1  II 

110 

134 

92 
149 

;', 

'■ 

,; 

11 

10 

3 

■  ■       ■■ 

in.-, 

• 

': 

-    :',   l'| 

303  14    :     i>       111 

5 

.1 

2 

no 

2*0 

138 

1". 

9 

3 

3 

53 

22 

j 

2 

94  :.n 
137  00 

.". 

190  84 

■  ■■   ■■ 

1880  11 

32?       103 

.-. 

1 

i 

300 

327 

327 

■mi 

158 

102 

7 

1 

S 

3 

12 
221 

93 

2 

T  t   1 

106 

3053  50 

•2 ■...,.-  7.1 

'1I.3-.  23 

:in«,7  4,. 

23610  7'.' 

225.6 

4898  58 

.1835  11 

69  64 

0307  82 

1 928      1238 

109 

33 

76 

0*70 

6481 

5417 

5489 

3468 

2073 

1660 

101 

104 

.* 

229 

S52 

1305 

1259 

■ - 

■    . 

80 

.,, 

CITIES. 

H.-lleville 

.t 

lsi.7  s* 

3752  7,. 

373  85 

424        242 

0 

1 

5 

424 

264 

357 

3.17 

312 

180 

223 

10 

.,3 

131 

115 

03 

100 

26 

3 

327  OO 

1.127  "0 

.1  . 

315 

106 

19 

1 

22 

1 

1  ■ 

k,„,....„ 

5 

i,i..'  Mi 

■ 

738  ..7        81 

-..!'.'     ":t     31,1 

15 

',' 

l:t 

M?      oil 

10M 

' 

120 

7 

4 

'■' 

10 

Kin  '." 

10 

1" 

152   ■■" 

Toronto 

16 

1767  00 

1  275  mi 
iiu.i2  i; 

156  49 

:.-,. .;  «-, 

29727  80 

1M  30 

-8-TiiTr 

16002  05 

1 ,  .',.*   10 

3131  |   1709 

18 

11 

3i.il 

2458     -"■* 

-'"' 

1*,..,  r.o.l.l 

1  ■    .     , 

-   * 

1021 

'' 

Total 

6774  50 

111*,,,    ,s 

.-..-I  ".I 

57.031,  7.4 

3607  31 

11507 

1.221 

173 

53 

120 

U607 

8867 

9048 

'.'...2 

7587 

6431 

7.10:1 

554 

2149 

2.** 

820 

4*25 

7*1', 

56C0 

100 



3196 

■■7  ' 

11. 

12 

T.  ,\\  NS. 

AlmotitP 
)!ar,..- 

96  00 

l.-'i  -hi 

:.:s  s:i 

11".  40 

509  99 
261    11 

1184  B2 

1887   30 

2"7r  ■•: 

il7  SO 

1.I7-,  no 

11  00 

279  24 

ion  .11 

1082  49 

17'.',.  :.il 

192  28 

III 

7.1 

2 

87 

*7 

loo 

02 

62 

62 

*7 

•12 

0 

1 

1*1  -1 

30.-, 

271 

103 

119 

93 

12 

.... 

14 

('I,..tl,„„ 

Cnrnw.ll 

■■ 

145  02 
37  83 

31.-, 
401 
230 

170 

no 

2111 

•210 

210 

230 

10.1 

100 

300 

300 

200 

s.5 

10 

21 

209       300 

1 

107 

7o 

30 

1. 

1    ■  , 

ss  no 

IOS 

52 

2 

108 

108 

108 

70 

17 

47 

Inn-  r-- .11 

199  *i 

125 

60 

2 

12 

-S?  no 

1795  "" 

23  99 

■,,,-.  .,., 

2.11  81 

2040  31 

65  68 

2*0 

8 

172 

357 

M t  I5„,..t 

J 

9  00 
42  00 
»9  U0 



9  00 
662  00 



..     ::   :::: 

i« 

31 

jj 

■ 

562  00 

in* 
III 

'.1 
77 

3 

1 

3 

14 

7 
72 

8? 

7  2 

■■ 

■ 

■ 

4.* 
34 

\ 

1 

15  21 

1 

42  50 

38  50 

293    " 

311 

1 

hi, 

.IS  mi 

01 

2 

2 

1 

25  14 

101 

-,', 

104 

71 

1,4 

.53 

32  60 

207   'J, 

64 

32 

1 

,4 

41 

2 

-, 

501 

301 

74 

,,:, 

28 1 

lis 

1 .  . 

2 

ft 

1117 

■230 

Strait,  ml 

3.-.II 

1 

93 

70 

137  00 

150 

17.5 

1  5  5 

125 

111 

128 

40 

94   SO 

"2  22         M  27 
•.*  38 

98    18 

172    .7 
44  42 

■■. 

111 

252 

101, 

172 
86 

172 

7i. 

172 

67 

12 

1 

112    -' 

T 

1 

57 

7 

1 

43 

31  11   i" 

•20711   Hi 

9116  17 

7400  59       5858  99 

16124  16 

3344  17 

1..1-1 

3550 

"7,2 

19 

-■■ 

0..4 

:,41-. 

52,.l 

5.1.2 

■■■ 

2S„5 

2477 

1,0 

1*2 

29 

193 

1137      ■»>3- 

2012        24       81  • 

720 

127 

40 

17 

TOTALS. 

i 

106 

:    ■ 

100 

;i*i 

5117 

6489 

340* 

2673 

1,.,.,, 

161 

104 

* 

.,,., 

S52 

■ 

1250 

■ 

258 

so 

24 

0„l* 

9632 

1.131 

■    , 

' 

273  90 

.1.121    10 

3344  17 

03.*  1 

3-..-.0 

02 

10 

71 

,.3-1 

5415 

521.1 

53  52 

3551 
H.3.. 

2S0.5 
1909 

2177 

140 

■ 

182 

20 

103 

1137 

- 

124 

4073 

120 

'"' 

i.m.  1**1 

107 

14"'. 

■ 

.     .    .. 

07..  I 

■ 

3-5 

ra- 

I.S14 

111.. 

1173 

17"* 



73 

Do.           1880      . 

ISO 

' 

77285  25 

2318  i.s 

19S73  .17 

2*0.*:.  87 

12*1,.  :   17. 

8410  21 

■2.-.JII 

12731 

III 

100 

244 

Vl4 

21011 

20716 

" 

lloos 

10672 

so  7 

1006 

323 

il.,, 

814 

,138 

■-' 

33  mi 

2689  22 

:        i 

1210  98 

'3289  7" 

'473S  81 ' 

4939  09 

102 

'!" 

30 

.J. 

25 

70S 

"42 

1429 

.1 

,.M. 

013 

,*05 

■* 

100 

981 

m 

■< 

1H:<  in   IBS     

,     1424  OS 

1235  11 

2188 

243 

230 

50 

178—179 
VII.—  TABLE  U.— COMPARATIVE  TABLE  FOR  1880  AND  1881,  SHOWING  THE  PROGRESS  OF  EACH  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


II  111  THE  YEAR  1880. 


1,H  1)11 
Ii 1 

no  »i 


« I 

■i.-.n  i  i.i 
l 0 


450  00 
1726 


I: 


;,i  "i 
16  83 


-ii'  .in 


411   II. 

7  08 

.'-,1  7.1 

171)  K0            7" ' 

S7  .v. 

,.iii   (.-, 

276  06 

17  I'D 

7,4  .-,7, 

'-'7  77 

■j  ,    II 

66  ..ii 

1 7 

llli  4H 

V  ■      ■ 

51  '.J 

. 

30  70 

05  15 
60  mi 

15  77 
2  86 



85  55 

4L!  75 

24  17 

71  55 

71   85 

101  68 

.1'J  115 

11  30 

'Hi   nil 

7-.li   Ml, 
75 


r.l '.  ml 
57.1  57 
5111  51 


Kuhmu.'  Ki 


i.;in  '■" 

•Jiili  on 
-'7 ■" 


'i:;;'.';::r 


FOR  THE  YEAK   18.S1. 


verage  Attendance. 


83 
72 


1 

l  


|-.o  ii" 

1,0   mi 

150  nil 

11 


450   no 
1-5 

1.1' 


1 

450     III 

41i 

11 

450   00 
450  on 


4- 

IS 

I" 

Ill 

Ill 

4  


7.  Ii, 
loll  .10 
IX!   11 


59  41 

I  ,:i  .;.: 
,"  >7 


1 1 7  it' 
61  17 
45  03 

ill  55 
lit!  40 


117.5  m, 
-10,1  o7 
1.17  511 


vi  75 

184  ; . 

03  00 

|o4  00 

115  50 

i    ■ 

120C0 

750  00 

21  00 

.ill  in 

II  no 

26  00 

:::'     . 

160  00 

11  00 

41!  00 

]  1  71 

7  00 

17  25 

|2   no 

HI  71 

26  75 

4'i  in 

M  50 

517  !',' 

51.'  l!l 

57  7  111! 

.li.'J  ni! 


I    .1-1    no 

14.,,  00 
-li  ill  41 


51.1    ." 
1    i   ' 

■      ■ 
S38  03 


17v.'  7-' 

11 7 

"751  -17 


I-----  '  ■' 
171!  57 
11  l.i  '.II 

l.„l  66 


169  16 
908  96 

-.-■i  oil 


,  Total   \'u.nl„.l-|,tt..,,.|o|.  S    i 

II,.    S      ■■: 
1     l',ij,ils  to  Total  Nuinl,.  i  .auu.lin  •  Sell 


T  Collegiate  Institutes 
High  School,    ..... 

Hilih  Schools  . .         ■  • 


-  For  Collegiate  Institutes  and  High  Schools 
1-For  Collegiate  Institutes  and  High  Schools. 
>  For  Collegiate  Institutes  and  High  Schools 


Schools  of  Ontario. 
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Examina- 

Aver'oe 

SCHOOL  7 

tions, 

Lectures. 

Prayers. 

Maps. 

DAYS 

Prizes,  &c. 

OPEN. 

CO 

a 

*S 

id 

.5  ■** 

to 

_S3 

13 

bo 

.2 

^3 

O    eg* 

3s 

3 

CO 

• 

c3 

CO 

O 
O 

J* 

o  g 

"3 

o 

■a 

4 

o  § 

,£>    CO 

CO 

S3 
O 

03 

o 

a;  n 

■sS 

CO 

s3 
o 

CO 

CO  ? 

^^ 
og 

co  a 

o 

CO 

o 

a 

c  be 

CO 

<u 

m  be 

o 

A 

M.S 

*»-® 

p 

a>.5 

<D 

cu 

<u 

<D    C 

CD    O 

c^H 

S  s 

£ 

bC^3 

43 
CO 
g 

S 

[3 

II 

0) 

i— i 

a> 
,4 

-t-3 

o 

el 

o 

<3   O 

1— 1 

En 

o 

H 

fe 

fe 

o 

EH 

fc 

£ 

525 

H 

<1 

10101 

15880 

49212 

75193 

8716 

1271 

500 

160 

660 

4183 

2580 

4412 

36001 

206 

2743 

2800 

5015 

10558 

156 

81 

5 

5 

133 

121 

133 

1687 

209 

1073 

1661 

3911 

6645 

370 

41 

25 

14 

39 

185 

101 

195 

2031 

210 

13917 

20341 

58138 

92396 

9242 

1393 

530 

174 

704 

4501 

2802 

4740 

39719 

208 

13418 

19514 

57111 

90043 

8976 

1502 

474 

202 

676 

4489 

2726 

4752 

40104 

208 

499 

827 

1027 

2353 

266 

109 

56 

28 

28 

12 

76 

12 

385 

180 


VIII.— TABLE  H.— The 


MONEYS. 

MONEYS. 

Receipts. 

Expenditures. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

u 
o 

.0  03 

l.s 

u   <& 

on 
>  g 

0 

O 

Is 
'0 

'8 
3 

CO 

<u 
a> 
PR 

u 

XI 

O 
O 

!| 

11 

«3 

.& 

0 

<v 

ti 

O 

H 

03 

.£ 

'a 

m 
"03 

u 
0 

03 

c3 

T3 

a 
a 

a 

B  08 

■art 

%    c. 
502  65 
540  00 

520  15 

576  30 
611  45 
527  90 
544  20 
516  35 
511  96 
614  75 
646  81 
554  15 
635  27 
573  82 
251  25 

1271  51 

521  20 
524  40 
549  95 

577  40 
631  51 
575  25 
508  85 

634  30 
558  00 

533  96 

608  75 
1636  11 

516  55 
773  57 
507  20 
795  40 
544  00 
1745  64 
803  41 

534  57 
520  55 
680  24 
764  65 
721  42 

1206  66 

635  70 
604  17 
616  12 

609  30 
760  17 
501  50 

1637  70 

571  65 

$  c. 

570  00 

1550  00 

1555  00 

850  00 

650  00 

1052  90 

544  20 

895  68 

969  20 

2000  00 

881  03 

754  15 

2185  43 

1677  11 

$    c. 

$  c 
568  23 

11  89 
712  13 

63  96 

$  c. 
1640  88 
2147  70 
2787  28 
1563  26 
1261  45 
1885  99 
1777  94 
1974  38 
1871  68 
3170  32 
3735  06 
1885  32 
4151  52 
2298  17 
251  25 
4264  36 
1562  55 
1704  40 
2052  92 
2122  19 
2140  77 
2468  38 
1914  72 
3698  83 
2209  04 
2287  92 
1906  70 
5612  31 
2326  60 
3954  87 
1822  15 
3808  94 
1300  56 
6566  73 
4189  60 
1609  73 
1789  46 
2809  95 
2496  60 
2257  29 
3701  35 
1887  15 
2783  89 
1976  22 
1655  92 
3050  34 
1605  14 

4789  77 

1940  35 

$  c. 
1375  00 
1790  90 
1750  00 
1300  00 
1090  00 
1158  66 
1208  00 
1350  00 
1400  33 
2609  98 
2205  00 
1600  00 
2000  00 
1359  00 
251  25 
2862  42 
1400  00 
1400  00 
1300  00 
1200  00 
1550  00 
2043  32 
1224  13 
1683  34 
1300  00 
1191  84 
1298  00 
3291  67 
1150  00 
2800  00 
1392  50 
2962  50 
1178  65 
5211  38 

3720  00 

1250  00 
1523  11 
2400  00 
2125  00 
2019  80 
3081  53 
1462  00 
1546  00 
1500  00 
1400  00 
2502  41 
1225  00 

3650  03 

1840  50 

$  c. 
41  59 

45  81 
"'73*00 

Iroquois 

22  95 

"'22'50 

305  19 
667  04 
532  35 
217  52 
425  07 

2207  22 
577  02 

1325  ,07 
47  24 

Vankleek  Hill ,  

Kemptville 

22  05 

143  00 
130  50 

""5"  75 

105  01 

96  29 

35  00 

Almonte 

600  00 
2  00 

Perth  C.  I 

Smith's  Falls    

1959  27 
1041  35 
1014  67 

537  95 

969  15 
1400  00 
1867  75 

930  87 
2434  30 

999  00 
1012  96 

252  00 

781  58 

"i65*33 

965  02 
575  64 
109  26 
25  38 
475  00 
630  23 
652  04 
741  00 
'   697  95 

1080  70 
693  50 

1081  30 
200  00 

74  37 
287  91 
955  54 

61  46 
408  91 
748  36 

Arnprior 

Pembroke 

19  97 

468  60 

451  84 

44  80 

Newburgh  

13  08 

. 615  57 

Campbellford 

600  00 
1295  50 

839  17' 
1007  75' 

33  16 

1600  00 

1116  55 

2100  00 

1114  95 

2100  00 

468  65 

2857  80 

3324  73 

666  25 

520  55 

2129  71 

824  24 

1521  42 

2494  69 

700  00 

700  00 

800  00 

950  00 

2290  17 

747  50 

2337  76 

771  65 

70  35 

26  05 

210  40 

Newcastle • 

27  00 
217  32 

Norwood •  • 

'700 '66' 

75  00 

24  75 

26  05 

160  26 

907  80 
14  45 

"'Vis' 

759  22 

186  10 
96  62 

34  00 

"556  '66" 

720  50 
374  00 

193  05 

2  00 

Newmarket  

Richmond  Hill 

23  62 

88  00 

105  45 

Brampton 

30  15 

356  14 
612  81 
282  05 

10  42 

BarrieC.  1 . 

Bradford 

201  50 
315  00 

215  63 
42  77 

High  Schools. 
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MONEYS. 

No.  of  Pupils 
Attending. 

Charges  per  Term. 

0 

Expenditures. 

c 

0  . 

m  3 

to  a 

W  a 

X 
CD  J 

11 

< 

tn 

.2 

3  * 

P 

a 

o 
O 

0 

a 

of  oQ 

81 

GO 

CD 

a 

43 

la 
o 

i 

DO 

CD 

a 

J 
Is 

PQ 

CO 

►» 

0 
M 

CO 

3 

3 

0 

H 

$  c. 

$  c. 

68  10 
169  22 
245  59 

98  41 
171  00 
126  79 

80  20 
624  38 
32S  70 
370  63 
1112  76 
156  08 
201  56 
778  20 

'i26l"30' 

.162  55 
274  94 

12  00 
136  40 
257  80 
312  50 
677  5L 
240  45 
302  16 

93  51 
117  06 
2177  78 
914  75 
876  65 
156  90 
339  52 
116  91 
655  35 
314  60 
328  18 
175  10 
249  69 
244  07 
136  90 
426  77 
131  03 
224  10 
287  24 
105  47 
425  05 
103  30 

924  11 

57  08 

$  c. 
1484  69 
1960  12 
2020  59 
1421  36 
1261  00 
1313  28 
1310  25 
1974  38 
1848  15 
3144  36 
3352  76 
1790  86 
2801  56 
2139  20 
251  25 
4205  22 
1562  55 
•  1694  91 
1780  60 
1788  24 
1807  80 
2400  62 
1914  72 
2568  83 
1602  16 
1285  35 
1448  22 
5553  80 
2095  80 
3887  05 
1576  40 
3519  34 
1300  56 
6566  73 
4189  60 
1602  93 
1756  76 
2809  05 
2369  07 
2190  70 
3701  35 
1595  03 
1793  72 
1947  24 
1610  92 
2957  61 
1345  64 

4789  77 

1940  35 

$  c. 
156  19 
187  58 
766  69 
141  90 
45 
572  71 
467  69 

"23  53" 

25  96 
382  30 

94  46 

1349  96 

158  97 

31 
27 
32 
35 
49 
27 
31 
42 
34 
90 
61 
32 
71 
53 

13 
36 

31 
38 
43 
26 
46 
35 
38 
85 
65 
44 
48 
37 

44 
63 
63 
73 

92 

53 

77 

77 

72 

175 

126 

76 

119 

90 

Free  

Free  

$  c. 
34  00 

31  00 

25  00 

Free  

$1.00 

Free  

32  00 
19  00 

14  00 

27  83 

Free 

$1.50 

Free  

Non-res.  $1  per  m'th . 
Non-res.  $1  per  m'th. 

Free • 

Free  

25  00 
17  00 

26  00 

14  08 
67  46 

25  00 

18  00 
,        27  00 

34  78 

24  00 

Free  

24  00 

Free  , 

24  00 

81  50 

59  14 

"*9'49" 

272  32 

333  95 

332  97 

67  76 

98 
34 
34 
56 
30 
33 
47 
19 
53 
35 
37 
34 

111 
25 
60 
18 
64 
25 

119 
99 
25 
23 
61 
76 
65 

115 
50 
58 
60 
46 
78 
21 

125 

37 

107 
45 
5C 
41 
45 
46 
53 
36 
85 
43 
23 
41 
56 
27 
48 
18 
90 
36 
88 
87 
28 
30 
50 
65 
51 
95 
36 
42 
37 
20 
82 
20 

84 

30 

205 
79 
84 
97 
75 
79 

100 
55 

138 
78 
60 
75 

167 
52 

108 
36 

154 
61 

207 

1S6 
53 
53 

111 

141 

116 

210 
86 

100 
97 
66 

160 
41 

209 

67 

$4.00 

21  00 

Free  

20  00 

Free   

20  00 

Free  .      

18  00 

Free 

Free  .  . .  

24  00 

23  00 

Free   

24  00 

Free  

Free  

Free  

35  00 

29  47 

1130  00 

606  88 

1002  57 

458  48 

58  51 
230  80 

67  82 
245  75 
289  60 

19  00 

20  00 

Free 

21  00 

Free   

19  00 

14  00 
5  00 

Res.  $12,  non-res.  $14. 

Free  

Free   

33  00 
40  00 
36  00 

Free 

44  00 

$9  res.,  $11  non-res. . 

Free  

$2  res.,  $8  non-res. . . 

Free  

Free   

23  00 

5  00 

21  00 

32  00 

80  00 

'"6  80 
32  70 

23  00 
30  00 

32  50 

Free  

Free  • 

33  00 
25  00 

127  62 
66  59 

"292"  12 
990  17 

28  98 

45  00 

92  73 

259  50 

17  00 

Free  

Free  

$3.00 

19  00 

18  00 

19  00 

$4.00 

18  00 

72  00 
'"  692' 

$2.00 

Free 

Free  

Free  

20  00 
24  00 
19  00 
33  00 

($2  to  all  obtaining 
<      less  than  60%  of 
(  entrance  marks. 
$2.00 

i       23  00 
29  00 
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VIIL— TABLE  H.— The 


MONEYS 

MONEYS. 

Receipts. 

Expenditures. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

h 

O 

43  co 

ts.S 

on 

co 

.fc  £ 

-U  CD 
«8  "^ 

i — 1  CO 

m   e8 

O 

'eg 
ft 

'o 

'£ 

00 

ft 

CD 

rC 
O 

a 

0  2 

rS  O 

1 

CO 

ft 

*s 

0 

a> 

pej 
'a 

0 

m 

""Si 

CO 
CD 

-4-> 

CO 

03 

-a 
d 

_  03 

Collingwood  C.  I 

$   C. 

1814  44 
571  12 

526  54 
564  86 
714  08 
540  55 
555  77 

504  58 
512  63 
528  50 

527  25 
593  32 
656  20 
793  10 
495  67 
554  55 
518  70 

505  12 

579  02 
666  76 
678  95 
670  78 

1414  81 
698  54 
618  23 
641  20 
816  05 
632  53 

1068  60 
577  96 
625  72 
773  78 

1821  51 
707  90 
779  87 

684  35 
622  72 
583  94 
569  22 
816  10 

506  40 

580  55 
556  51 

685  00 
714  77 
636  36 
766  99 

2022  86 
849  91 

$    c. 

3614  44 

1471  12 

834  57 

1529  86 

889  08 

1740  55 

762  84 

1008  93 

1180  92 

812  36 

827  25 

1443  32 

1656  20 

1408  35 

972  67 

1161  04 

518  70 

501  00 

1390  63 

856  76 

5590  35 

2270  78 

4447  81 

1579  09 

1636  39 

1846  54 

1716  05 

1138  98 

5980  12 

2427  96 

1225  72 

7219  30 

2100  00 

1107  90 

2529  87 

1236  94 

1708  00 

2233  94 

847  22 

2916  10 

493  46 

900  00 

959  16 

2420  34 

2274  26 

2060  53 

1471  77 

5500  00 

4440  65 

$  c. 

528  00 
148  50 

$  c. 

12684  97 
788  00 

18  57 
9  14 

48  42 
175  52 
f04  02 

18  32 

24  26 
31-9  52 
116  38 
391  32 
423  40 
214  37 
514  81 
643  48 
180  57 
455  20 

90  00 

1511  65 

118  89 

662  85 

10  11 

51  54 

$  c. 

18641  85 
2978  74 
1379  68 
2103  86 
1953  58 
2456  62 
1822  63 
1531  83 
1717  81 
.1660  38 
1470  88 
2427  96 
2735  80 
3042  32 
1933  15 
2359  07 
1217  97 
1461  32 
2059  65 
3035  17 
6662  19 
4357  41 
8147  53 
2329  17 
2254  62 
3926  84 
3202  85 
1949  73 
7048  72 
3907  14 
1918  90 
8512  09 
6922  11 
3145  67 
3598  64 
2713  29 
2413  27 
4098  01 
1439  33 
3986  66 
1779  75 
1481  88 
1515  67 
4407  62 
2989  03 
2696  89 
2559  76 
10107  56 
5699  56 

$   C. 

5564  11 
1858  18 
1250  00 
1618  96 
1706  30 
1700  00 
1466  83 
1250  00 
1337  00 
1163  83 
1200  00 
1668  35 
2100  00 
2184  12 
1170  50 
1450  00 
1159  54 
1270  33 
1550  00 
1972  57 
2565  00 
2850  00 
6910  90 
1700  00 
1300  00 
2300  00 
2521  25 
1452  50 
4119  13 
1816  66 
1474  99 
3529  32 
3883  33 
2130  90 
3119  98 
2358  46 
1990  00 
1862  50 
1250  00 
3000  00 
1352  90 
1356  52 
1356  51 
3476  67 
2400  00 
2450  04 
2333  34 
6977  29 
3782  91 

$  c. 
74  49 

Orillia  .     

116  72 

14  00 

Dundas  

'"'302'6o" 

81  25 
97  89 

Paris 

1  50 

Beamsville 

Grimsby  '. . . . . 

200  00 
12  55 

123  80 

Smithville 

8  80 

43  01 

Thorold  .      

63  95 

Welland 

22  00 

Caledonia , 

Cayuga 

Dunnville 

626  50 

58  50 
17  65 

102  16 

200  00 

Ingersoll  

Woodstock 



"27406 

753  00 

2274  80 

247  80 
3458  73 

238  03 

Gait  C.  I. . .        

232  75 

Elora . . . 

40  55 

Fergus 

Harriston 

2  50 

422  22 
670  75 

1016  88 

269  22 

134  14 

178  22 

152  50 

2337  35 

Listowel  

341  50 

559  72 
67  46 
519  01 
2348  60 
757  37 
288  90 

1243  62 

Mitchell  

9  99 

1516  15 

St.  Mary's  C.  I 

Clinton 

652  00 

572  50 

91  59 
80  82 
27  00 

792  00 

251  12 

Kincardine  

82  55 
1280  13 

22  89 

221  46 

779  89 

1  33 

72  95 

454  07 

Parkhill 

42  50 

33  00 

383  18 

29  99 

Aylmer  

20  17 

15  00 

758  00 

544  28 

291  27 

89  07 

Belleville 

Brantf ord  C.  I 

96  00 

2058  00 

296  50 

225  00 
526  70 
112  50 

58  80 
245  27 

1077  48 

ligh  Schools — Continued. 
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MONEYS. 

No.  of  Pupils 
Attending. 

Charges  per  Term. 

0* 
3 

Pm 

EXPEN 

DITURES. 

0 
0  . 

JO 

li 

<3  00 

Ou'S 

r 

d 

o 
O 

5 

00*  00 

15  .5 

PR 

<v 
h 
13 
43 

33 
a 

o> 
X 

3 

"o 
Eh 

<v 

i 

'3 

M 

>> 
0 

n 

DO 

3 

Is 

0 

8^ 

CJr£2 

< 

$  c. 

118  00 
30  00 

$   C. 

12362  27 
973  84 
115  68 
325  43 

$  c. 

18118  87 

2978  74 

1379  68 

2040  64 

1804  19 

2049  17 

1819  28 

1413  25 

1707  06 

1289  41 

1424  15 

1984  08 

2567  79 

2471  57 

1357  78 

2000  51 

1217  97 

1461  32 

2059  65 

2595  41 

6653  31 

4017  99 

8147  53 

1872  37 

1633  91 

3904  65 

3146  43 

1751  28 

7048  72 

3637  12 

1725  91 

5969  64 

6353  21 

2699  64 

3463  19 

2655  65 

2358  03 

3988  67 

1428  83 

3761  75 

1622  40 

1478  80 

1515  67 

4385  62 

2989  03 

2696  89 

2559  76 

8252  56 

5618  39 

$  c. 
522  98 

192 

46 
20 
34 
58 
32 
22 
23 
30 
21 
28 
27 
52 
84 
24 
3S 
35 
25 
54 
67 
52 
83 
98 
43 
55 
69 
63 
83 
94 
51 
53 
110 
123 
75 
100 
56 
51 
35 
48 
138 
33 
57 
33 
85 
67 
50 
79 
156 
129 

77 

41 

25 
42 
51 
37 
22 
23 
26 
23 
35 
59 
57 
80 
24 
46 
18 
26 
46 
77 
57 
40 
28 
69 
37 
27 
62 
46 
168 
52 
64 
112 
124 
37 
92 
64 
51 
45 
40 
81 
22 
49 
34 
90 
87 
48 
116 
127 
116 

269 

87 

45 

76 

109 

69 

44 

46 

56 

44 

63 

86 

109 

164 

48 

84 

53 

51 

100 

144 

109 

123 

126 

112 

92 

96 

125 

129 

262 

103 

117 

222 

247 

112 

192 

120 

102 

80 

88 

219 

55 

106 

67 

175 

154 

98 

195 

283 

245 

$3.00  and  $2.00 

75  cents 

$  c. 

67  00 
34  00 

"  "63 '22' 

149  39 

407  45 

3  35 

118  58 

10  75 
370  97 

46  73 
443  88 
168  01 
570  75 
625  37 
358  56 

Free  

Free  

30  00 

15  00 

27  00 

$1.50 

17  00 

347  67 
152  45 
150  70 
184  47 
116  78 
181  14 

239  95 
445  79 
228  95 
158  83 
448  35 

58  43 
190  99 
299  40 
375  04 
629  58 
883  46 

1003  88 
131  82 
331  91 

1306  70 

461  54 
146  28 
592  24 
437  08 

240  93 
924  17 

2378  29 

462  62 
316  21 

40  67 
285  80 
1672  10 
136  33 
378  57 
187  71 
102  11 
128  16 
476  57 
499  96 
246  85 
167   62 
971  43 
758  00 

30  00 

Free  

Free  .... 

41  00 

30  00 

61  79 

Free  

30  00 

Free  

29  00 

Free  

Free  

Free  

$2.00 

23  00 

11  83 

24  00 
23  00 
15  00 

10  80 

Free  

28  00 

Free  

24  00 

Free  

23  00 

'io  25' 

"439  76 

8  88 
339  42 

Free  

29  00 

Free  

Free 

21  00 
18  00 

$1.00 

61  00 

46  50 

$3.00 

$4,  $4,  $6,  $6 

Free  

33  00 
65  00 

456  80 

620  71 

22  19 

56  42 

198  45 

17  00 

Free  . . . 

18  00 

28  73 

29  50 

$2,  $2,  $1.  $1.50  .... 
$2.00 

40  00 
25  00 

Free 

14  00 

Free  

27  00 

139  76 

270  02 

192  99 

2542  45 

568  90 

446  03 

135  45 

57  64 

55  24 

109  34 

10  50 

224  91 

157  35 

3  08 

$1,  50c,  25c , 

Free  

35  00 
15  00 

Free  

27  00 

*"25'30" 

$1  per  m'th  to  non-res. 
$3,  $3,  $4 . 

26  00 
24  00 
18  00 

5  40 
9  28 

$3,  $3,  $4,  $10  per  an. 
Free  

22  00 

23  00 

Free  

Free  

50  00 
16  00 

"'51  '80* 

Free  

Free  

17  00 
30  00 

Free 

14  00 

16  00 

23  00 

141  11 

22  00 

$2.00  per  year..'. ". '.  . 
Free  .     

25  00 
19  00 

Free  

27  00 

58  57 

'1855*66* 

81  17 

$6,  $4,  non-res.  . .  . 
Res.  $10,  non-res.  $16. 
Ees.free,n.-r.$lp'rm. 

13  00 
29  00 
23  00 
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Hamilton  C.  I. 
Kingston  C.  I. 
London  C.  I. 


Ottawa  C.  I. 


St.  Catharines  C.  I 


St.  Thomas  C.I. 
Toronto  C.  I .  . . . 


Total,  1881. 
Total,  1880. 


Increase  . 
Decrease . 


MONEYS. 


Receipts. 


O' 


hi 


$      C. 

2586  15 
1470  60 
1790  10 

1555  00 

2733  41 

1702  87 
2236  95 


>83288  32 
82904  85 


383  47 


$  c 

14008  35 

2850  00 

5491  97 

5422  01 

6043  87 

1600  00 
6100  00 


$  c 
1824  32 

777  86 
514  00 

1673  15 

2074  25 

19  00 
5833  25 


6   g 
a   2 

r^  O 


200814  61 
222634  18 


21819  57 


30391  08 
28528  11 


2362  97 


$  c. 

180  00 

1094  45 

660  39 

7  62 

59  59 

2156  33 

302  38 


56256  01 
98242  69 


$  c. 

18598  82 

6192  91 

8456  46 

8657  78 

10911  12 

5478  20 
14472  58 


MONEYS. 


Expenditures. 


S3 

■3« 


pq 


$    c. 

15347  91 

4844  00 

6499  99 

5131  67 

8420  54 

4216  67 
10362  50 


$  c. 
127  50 

112  69 


371250  02 
432309  83 


41986  08 


61059  81 


257218  25 
247394  63 


9323  62 


289  63 

1247  38 

317  35 
2402  67 

23703  31 
66416  99 


42713  68 


*Not  including  $1620  for  taking  Meteorological  Observations. 
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High  Schools — Continued. 

MONEYS. 

No.  of  Pupils 
Attending. 

Charges  per  Term. 

Expenditures. 

o 

CO 

2 
'C 

?£ 

Is 

0) 

1          -r  « 

1           on .« 

a 

O 

O 

S 

tn   cc 
^    O) 

11 

s  -*° 

Total  Expenditures. 

CO 
CD 
O 

1 

i 

J 
A. 

263 
100 

189 

132 

294 

173 

233 

'6 

247 

63 

190 

59 

170 

143 
173 

"3 

o 
H 

510 
163 
379 

191 

464 

316 
406 

<«  o 

u 

< 

1        $    c. 
1      320  00 
1     116  91 

1     121  97 

1     110  93 

1      42  00 
1    123  57 

$     c. 

2803  41 

675  49 

1834  50 

2796  48 

1196  72 

902  18 
1175  05 

$    c. 

18595  82 

5749  09 

8456  46 

8328  71 

10864  64 

5478  20 
14063  79 

$    c. 

20c,  50c,  $16 

$2,  $3.25 

$3  to  non-res 

[$12  to    ratepayers, 
<     $24    to    non-rate-  ! 
(    payers,  free  to  res. 

(  $5  first  two  terms, 
{     $3  last  term. 

Fred 

$5,  $4.37,  $4 

$    c 
36  00 

443  82 

329  07 
46  48 

35  00 
22  00 

I                43  00 

}               24  00 
17  00 

408  79 

3o  00 

II  2160  74 
II 1626  72 

62768  23 
97991  41 

345850  53 
413929  75 

25399  49 
18380  08 

6951 

7030 

79 

6184 
5880 

305 

13136 
12910 

226 

j  69  free    ) 

\  35  fee   j* 

Av.  C.  I.  33  00 

f  69  free 

Av.H.S.  25  00 

\  36  fee 

Av.     26  00 

l|  534  02 

7019  41 

35223  18 

68079  22 

1  fee 
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IX.— TABLE  I.— The 


NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  IN  THE  VARIOUS 


HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


Alexandria 

Williamstown 

Cornwall 

Iroquois   

Morrisburg 
Hawkesbury  . . 
Vankleek  Hill. 

Kemptville 

Prescott 

Brockville  

Farmersville  . . 
Gananoque 

Almonte 

Carleton  Place 

Perth    

Smith's  Falls  . 

Arnprior 

Pembroke 

Renfrew    

Syndenham  . . . 
Napanee  .  ... 
Newburgh     . . . 

Picton 

Trenton 

Brighton    . . 
Campbellf ord . . 
Cobourg   . . 

Colborne 

Bowmanville  . . 

Newcastle 

Port  Hope 

Norwood 

Peterborough  . 

Lindsay 

Oakwood. .    . 

Omemee 

Oshawa 

Port  Perry 

Uxbridge 

Whitby    

Markham      

Newmarket  . . . 
Richmond  Hill 

Weston    

Brampton    

Streetsville   

Barrie 

Bradford 


SUBJECTS. 


44 


119 
90 


I"  "84' 


79 
100 


186 


111 


66 
160 


209 


a 

I 

W*1 


44 
63 
63 
73 
92 
53 
78 
77 
72 

175 

126 
63 

119 
90 

205 
79 
84 
97 
75 
79 

100 
45 

138 
78 
•60 
75 

160 
42 

108 
36 

154 
61 

207 

186 
53 
53 

111 

141 

116 

210 
79 

100 
97 
66 

160 
41 

209 
67 


O 


44 
63 
63 
73 
92 
53 
78 
77 
72 

175 

126 
63 

119 
90 

205 
79 
84 
97 
75 
79 

100 
45 

138 
78 
60 
75 

160 
42 

108 
36 

154 
61 

207 

186 
53 
53 

111 

141 

116 

210 
79 

100 
97 
66 

160 
41 

209 
67 


tag 


44 

63 

63 

65 

92 

53 

78 

77 

72 

175 

126 

63 

119 

90 

205 

79 

84 

92 

75 

79 

100 

55 

138 

78 

60 

75 

140 

38 

108 

36 

154 

61 

207 

186 

53 

53 

111 

141 

116 

210 

ioo' 

97 

66 
160 

41 
196 

67 


44 

32 

'46 

18 
25 
33 
35 
72 
175 

"63 
49 
90 

"43' 
37 


60 

75 

100 

12 

108 

20 

106 

61 

207 

186 

53 

30 

70 

86 

54 

150 


38 
66 
160 
41 
80 
67 


10 
*61 

'45 

64 

'24* 
42' 

'46' 

32 


O  C 
O  :3 


18 

8 
11 
•15 
48 
53 

6 

30 
24 
135 
39 
12 
47 
15 
150 
25 
48 
16 
38 
60 
11 
20 
75 
26 
25 
12 
60 
25 
31 

7 
36 
15 
28 
97 

8 
45 
27 
48 
32 
130 
10 
40 
34 
10 
29 
19 
26 
13 


44 
63 
63 
73 
92 
53 
78 
77 
72 

175 

126 
63 

119 
90 

205 
79 
84 
97 
75 
79 

100 
55 

138 
78 
60 
75 

160 
42 

108 
36 

154 
61 

207 

186 
53 
53 

111 

141 

116 

210 
86 

100 
97 
66 

160 
41 

209 
67 
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High  Schools. 


BRANCHES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


SUBJECTS. 


>> 

S 
c 

S3 

S 
1 

rt 

a> 

c 

> 

£3 

+a 

>> 

•c 

0 

(V 

a 

6 
'So 

>> 

a 

O 

a 

o 
be 

a 

JO 

p 

CO 

a 

0 

< 

3 

">> 
X. 
ft 
c3 
u 
bo 
0 

0 
0 

Ph 

60 
< 

1 

0 

H 

1 

>> 

be 

0 

O 
CD 

"8 

a 

i 
a 

.S 

P 

DO 

*-S 

Q§ 

n 

a 

<v 

o 

<u 

^5 

^5 

<u 

a 

u 

>5 

o 

hJ 

H 

S 

W 

0 

fe 

O 

& 

Pn 

w 

Ph 

0 

^ 

0 

O 

a 

fl 

ti 

« 

0 

a 

Pi 

S3 

a 

a 

a 

0 

a 

a 

a 

a 

M 

M 

M 

1— 1 

M 

1— 1 

I— 1 

1— 1 

1— 1 

1— 1 

i— 1 

t— 1 

1— 1 

1— 1 

M 

w 

42 
63 

25 

44 

63 

44 
63 

14 

2 

14 

1 

4 
32 

21 

25 

7 

63 

2 

62 

63 

11 

11 

36 

31 

2 

60 

42 

73 

65 

15 

15 

20 

35 

6 

30 

80 
53 

92 

1 

92 
53 

92 
53 

28 
25 

28 
25 

34 
6 

25 
21 

3 
3 

1 

53 

78 

78 

78 

78 

6 

6 

65 

7 

77 
70 

77 
72 

77 
72 

28 
12 

28 
12 

10 
35 

42 

20 

3 
1 

1 

72 

175 

126 

61 

175 

175 

126 
63 

175 

126 
63 

18 
39 
10 

21 
39 
12 

68 

8 

29 

"'2 

83 
70 
29 

6 
4 

7 

3 

26 

119 

1 

90 

119 

119 

9 

14 

44 

51 

5 

90 

205 

79 

90 

205 

43 

89 

205 

79 

89 

205 

79 

4 

45 

5 

6 
45 
47 

90 

22 

180 
50 

69 

100 

31 

4 

12 

1 

57 

84 

25 

84 

84 

11 

11 

50 

16 

2 

97 

97 

97 

97 

1 

2 

31 

74 

4 

75 

1 

75 

75 

75 

34 

30 

16 

14 

1 

30 

79 

1 

79 

79 

79 

60 

60 

13 

1 

17 

6 

100 

1 

100 

100 

100 

13 

11 

100 

43 

4 

34 

8 

40 

55 
138 

23 
50 

55 
138 

55 
138 

11 
24 

11 
24 

15 
93 

5 
39 

3 

78 

4 

78 

78 

15 

15 

32 

1 

21 

7 

55 

75 

25 

40 

60 

75 

60 
75 

12 
10 

22 
10 

15 
40 

4 

20 
25 

4 

10 

20 

137 

10 

95 

156 

156 

60 

60 

48 

9 

88 

42 

39 
108 

9 

40 
108 

40 
108 

2 
21 

15 
35 

19 
45 

"'io' 

15 
30 

2 
10 

10 

36 

9 

36 

36 

18 

12 

1 

154 

12 

154 

154 

36 

36 

136 

6 

45 

15 

61 
207 

'"25" 

15 

207 

61 

207 

61 

207 

""28" 

15 

28 

36 
89 

"25 

11 
100 

14 

1   185 

7 

186 

186 

186 

55 

55 

80 

7 

94 

14 

99 

1    26 

1 

"u 

53 

53 

53 
53 

1 
15 

"'l8' 

20 

"25' 

26 
16 

1 

21 

10 

1 

1   91 

.  , 

6 

111 

111 

6 

45 

6 

40 

6 

1   141 

28 

i20 

141 

133 

64 

64 

54 

42 

24 

141 

1   116 

3 

62 

116 

116 

25 

25 

39 

5 

35 

6 

1   210 

6 

76 

210 

210 

10 

16 

: 

0 

119 

16 

131 

30 

115 

1   86 

4 

82 

9 

11 

37 

37 

8 

1  100 

4 

100 

100 

ioo 

15 

19 

66 

9 

28 

10 

1   97 

34 

97 

97 

11 

13 

42 

40 

10 

1   66 

5 

66 

66 

66 

10 

10 

6 

3 

40 

8 

1  16° 

6 

160 

160 

35 

37 

70 

9 

65 

10 

1   41 

41 

41 

41 

15 

13 

17 

11 

3 

1  2°9 

7 

209 

209 

26 

26 

133 

14 

128 

21 

I   67 

2 

67 

67 

13 

13 

•• 



29 

2 

24 

2 
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IX.— TABLE  I.— The 


NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  IN  THE  VARIOUS 


HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


Collingwood   .  . . 

Orillia 

Oakville    

Dundas 

Waterdown 

Paris   

Beamsville 

Grimsby 

Niagara   

Smith ville     . .    . 
Drummondville 

Thorold    

Welland 

Caledonia 

Cayuga 

Dunnville    

Port  Dover 

Port  Rowan    . . . 

Simcoe 

Ingersoll 

Woodstock . 

Berlin  

Gait  : 

Elora    

Fergus 

Harriston    

Mount  Forest  . . 

Orangeville 

Owen  Sound 

Listowel    

Mitchell 

Stratford 

St.  Mary's  ...    . 

Clinton    

Goderich 

Seaforth 

Kincardine 

Walkerton  ...    . 

Parkhill  

Strathroy 

Wardsville 

Aylmer 

Vienna 

Chatham 

Sarnia     

Windsor 

Belleville  

Brantford  


SUBJECTS. 


45 


48 


195 


a 
a 

S  03 

bo  h 


269 

87 

45 

76 

109 

69 

44 

46 

56 

44 

63 

86 

103 

164 

48 

84 

53 

51 

100 

144 

109 

122 

126 

112 

92 

96 

125 

129 

262 

103 

117 

222 

247 

112 

192 

120 

102 

80 

88 

219 

55 

106 

67 

175 

154 

98 

195 

286 


269 

87 

45 

76 

109 

69 

44 

46 

56 

44 

63 

86 

107 

164 

48 

65 

53 

51 

100 

144 

109 

122 

126 

112 

92 

96 

125 

129 

262 

103 

117 

222 

247 

110 

192 

120 

102 

80 

88 

219 

55 

106 

67 

175 

154 

98 

195 

286 


^ 

o 

h 

V 

T3 

a 

5 

a 

o 

a. 

Q 

o 

^3 

+3 

be 

a 

a 

o 
Q 

.2* 

pi 

c3 

1 

a 

ba   . 

6 

a 

3*1 

B 

-c 

«  o 

& 

O   d 

oj   O 

as 

W£ 

Ah 

h3 

«£ 

< 

fl 

pi 

a 

a 

c 

1— 1 

i— i 

I— i 

i— i 

1— 1 

90 

90 

95 

269 

87 

87 

•  45 

45 

25 

20 

45 

76 

76 

19 

76 

109 

39 

33 

109 

69 

52 

42 

69 

44 

22 

18 

44 

46 

46 

22 

30 

46 

56 

56 

11 

10 

56 

.44 

44 

19 

44 

6S 
86 

13 
14 

63 
86 

14 

104 

102 

25 

103 

164 

39 

164 

48 

5 

11 

48 

84 

20 

16 

84 

53 

27 

29 

53 

51 

19 

20 

51 

100 

80 

42 

100 

144 

85 

46 

138 

102 

53 

42 

109 

51 

51 

21 

122 

111 

111 

35 

126 

112 

112 

24 

112 

92 

92 

92 

30 

92 

96 
125 

46 
30 

96 
125 

50 

129 
262 

30 
124 

129 

262 

124 

52 
15 

[  103 
117 

117 

.  36 

222 

222 

200 

222 

247 

70 

247 

247 

94 

94 

50 

112 

180 

50 

45 

50 

192 

120 

32 

70 

120 

102 
80 

88 

35 
34 

38 

102 

80 

88 

88 

143 

143 

51 

219 

55 

12 

20 

55 

106 
34 

12 
12 

106 
67 

175 

175 

5 

40 

175 

154 

74 

85 

154 

98 

3 

30 

30 

98 

195 

195 

130 

19 

195 

286 

80 

60 

87 

286 
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High  Schools. 


BRANCHES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


SUBJECTS. 


S3 

>> 

© 

a 

S3 

a 

o 

5 

S3 

o 

g 

. 

a 

o 

d 

43 

a 

o 
S3 

o 
bo 

S3 

.2 

h 
3 
n 

S3 

-8 

-(-3 

S3 
c3 

>> 

$ 

o 

>* 

^3 
CU 
O 
w 

la 

1 
3 

-t3 

< 

03 

a 

u 

o 

03 

s 

-^3 

[3 

*»3 

o 

*> 

O 

o 

CO 
+3 

S3 
o> 

s 

^3 

0 

S3 

i 

a 

•i 

A 

S3 

03 

1 

o 

1 

0> 

,4 

^3 

U 

93 

e3 

Si 

>> 

O 

t-1 

H 

W 

© 

ft 

Q 

£ 

Ph 

H 

^ 

o 

h; 

0 

O 

a 

S3 

(3 

S3 

S3 

S3 

S3 

S3 

S3 

S3 

S3 

S3 

S3 

S3 

S3 

s 

i— i 

1— 1 

M 

1— I 

I— I 

I— I 

1— 1 

1— I 

M 

I— i   i   I— I 

H 

1— 1 

1— 1 

H 

1— 1 

269 

29 
1 
1 
3 

2 

269 

47 
30 

"'28' 
36 
44 

269 
87 
45 
76 

109 
69 
44 
46 
40 
44 

269 
87 
45 
76 

109 
69 
44 
46 
40 
44 

95 
7 

15 
3 

28 

10 
6 
8 

"i.9* 

95 
5 

19 
3 

28 

10 
4 

83 
60 
19 
42 
45 
24 
23 
23 
36 
15 

6 

"  i 

162 
31 

7 
34 
33 
59 
12 
15 
11 

8 

8 
5 
1 
3 

I 

4 

I 

3 

87 

44 

76 

109 

69 

35 

44 

i 

12 

46 

7 

25 

36 
44 

2 
19 

44 

3 

] 

63 

22 

20 

20 

101 

48 

63 

86 

104 

164 

48 

84 

53 

51 

100 

140 

109 

63 

86 

104 

164 

48 

84 

53 

51 

100 

140 

109 

26 
59 
16 
72 
20 
28 
26 
29 
34 
53 
56 

'9 

7 
3 

"i" 

'"6 

37 
'27 
87 
56 
21 
24 
20 
12 
37 
58 
3 

"Y 

18 

16 

3 

3 

6 

...... 

13 

6 

86 

1 

8 

10 

14 
21 
39 

4 
16 
10 
20 
12 
27 
34 

14 
21 
40 
4 
16 
10 
20 
12 
30 
34 

109 

164 

48 

48 

50 

3 

41 
51 
42 
138 
52 

51 

95 

140 

8 
6 

109 

122 

5 
12 

2 

122 
30 

85 
55 
96 
20 
129 
262 

"*46' 

222 

247 

94 

192 

120 
126 
112 
92 
96 
125 
129 
262 
103 
117 
222 
247 
112 
192 

101 

111 
112 
92 
96 
125 
129 
262 

"Hi 

222 
247 
112 
192 

9 
30 
12 

11 

16 
30 
30 

72 

""$ 
10 
65 
50 
45 

32 

30 
12 

H 

18 
30 
35 
72 
6 
8 
10 
65 
50 
47 

38 
76 
60 
40 
40 
50 
50 
129 
24 
17 
80 
85 
48 
80 

85 
25 
17 

"'i2' 

12 

"  16* 
12 
53 
48 
15 
10 
5 

37 

102 

24 

29 

32 

48 

50 

110 

16 

13 

110 

120 

25 

12 

4 

32 

6 

5 

2 

12 

12 

9 

4 

1 

10 

18 

8 

14 

126 

98 

110 

85 

92 

96 

"4* 

5 
10 

4 
12 

"i 

4 

15 

18 

6 

125 

40 

129 

262 

103 

58 

222 

110 

247 

112 

186 

120 

5 

1 
7 

120 

102 

35 

120 

102 

80 

120 

102 

80 

30 
32 
33 

80 
32 
33 

90 
42 
14 

15 
"27' 

25 

29 

28 

5 

8 

7 

102 

73 

88 

... 

88 

88 

88 

28 

28 

29 

14 

3 

219 

5 

219 

219 

219 

51 

51 

63 

93 

13 

50 

. . . . 

2 
12 

26 
12 

55 
106 

55 
106 

7 
38 

8 
10 

20 
22 

18 
45 

""e 

106 

1 

67 

.... 

2 

67 

67 

6 

6 

18 

15 

2 

175 

.... 

175 

175 

175 

25 

25 

80 

70 

7 

175 

154 

.. . . 

154 

154 

154 

31 

31 

86 

38 

67 

98 

3 

24 

98 

98 

10 

10 

30 

2 

34 

3 

47 

145 

195 

90 

195 

286 

193  • 

286 

14 

50 

14 

57 

87 
90 

"30 

47 
135 

3 

50 

79 

286 

20 
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IX.— TABLE  I.— The 


NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  IN  THE  VARIOUS 


SUBJECTS. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

m 

"a 
u 

o 

J 

CO 

"C 
A 
o 

l-l 

a 

c« 

a 

1 

_  *-" 

1— 1 

a 

*co 

o 

ft 

a 

o 

a 
i— i 

T3 

a 

fl 

O 

3 

f  * 

1 

a 

1— 1 

bo 

a 

P 
a> 

el 
i— i 

3 
"3 

u 

d> 

S 

a 

o 
Q 

fl 

bJC    . 

G  m 

•IJ 

^1 

O   «8 
(—1 

<5 

4-S 

CD 

a 

43 

"C 
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W.  D.  Johnston,  B.A.,  Certificate. 
Thomas  Scales,  B.A.,  Toronto. 
James  Smith,  M.A.,  Aberdeen 
W.  A.  Whitney,  M.A.,  Victoria. 
John  O.  McGregor,  M.A.,  Toronto. 
John  A.  Houston,  B.A.,  Trinity. 
F.  O.  Page,  B.A..  Toronto. 
James  A.  Carman,  B.A.,  Albert. 
M.  McPherson,  M.A.,  Victoria. 
P.  C.  McGregor,  B.A.,  Queen's. 
A.  Bowerman,  M.A.,  Victoria. 
Clare  L.  Worrell,  B.A.,  Trinity. 
Robert  Whittington,  B.A.,  Victoria. 
J.  S.  Jamieson,  M.A.,  Victoria. 
I.  J.  Birchard,  B.A.,  Toronto. 
J.  A.  Clarke,  M.A.,  Victoria. 
F.  F.  McNab,  B.A.,  Queen's. 
Alexander  McKillop,  B.A.,  Queen's. 
Charles  McDowell,  B.A.,  Queen's. 
J.  E.  Burgess,  M.A.,  Queen's: 
Cortez  Fessenden,  B.A.,  Toronto. 
David  Hicks,  B.A.,  Toronto. 
Robert  Dobson,  B.A.,  Victoria. 
H.  M.  Hicks,  M.A.,  Toronto. 
Robert  K.  Orr,  B.A.,  Toronto. 
A.  G.  Knight,  B.A.,  Victoria. 
D.  C.  McHenry,  M.A.,  Victoria, 
Stephen  Burwash,  B.A.,  Certificate. 
William  Oliver,  B.A.,  Toronto. 
John  McBride,  B.A.,  Toronto. 
Adam  Purslow,  M.  A.  ,LL.  D. ,  Victoria. 
Matthew  McKay,  B.A.,  Certificate. 
John  Dixon,  B.A.,  Toronto. 
W.  E.  Tilley,  M.A.,  Victoria 
John  H.  Brethour,  B.A.,  Victoria. 
James  Lumsden,  M.A.,  Aberdeen. 
W.  W.  Tamblyn,  M.A.,  Toronto. 
D.  McBride,  B.  A...  Victoria. 
John  J.  McGee,  B.  A.,  Toronto. 
George  H.  Robinson,  M.A.,  Toronto. 
Edward  T.  Crowle,  Ph.D.,  Giessen. 
J.  E.  Dickson,  B.A.,  Toronto. 
William  McBride,  M.A.,  Toronto. 
George  Wallace,  B.A. ,  Dublin. 
Henry  J.  Galton,  B.A.,  Oxon. 
W.  H.  Law,  B.A,  M.D.,  Victoria. 
H.  B.  Spotton,  M.A.,  Toronto. 
William  Forrest,  M.D.,  B.A.,  Toronto. 
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William  Williams,  B.A.,  Toronto. 
George  B.  Ward,  M.A.,  McGill. 
N.  J.  Well  wood,  B.A.,  Toronto. 
J.  D.  Bissonnette,  B.A.,  Certificate. 
D.  H.  Hunter,  B.A.,  Toronto. 
J.  W.  Acres,  B.A.,  Trinity. 
A.  W.  Reavley,  B.A.,  Certificate. 
Edward  L.  Curry,  B.A.,  Cantab. 
A.  Andrews,  Certificate. 
A.  C.  Crosby,  B.A.,  Albert. 
H.  C.  Sells,  B.A.,  Toronto. 
Alexander  McCulloch,  M.A.,  Queen's. 
J.  M.  Dunn,  LL.B.,  Toronto. 
Robert  Eadie,  B.A.,  McGill. 
H.  E.  Kennedy,  B.  A.,  Mt.  Alison,  N.B. 
C.  W.  Harrison,  M.A.,  Victoria. 
G.  F.  Metzler,  B.A.,  Albert. 
W.  W.  Rutherford,  B.A.,  Toronto. 
Rev.  George  Grant,  B.A.,  Toronto. 
F.  W.  Merchant,  B.A.,  Albert. 
George  Strauchon,  B.A.,  Albert. 
James  W.  Connor,  B.  A. ,  Toronto. 
John  E.  Bryant,  M.A.,  Toronto. 
Sylvanus  Phillips,  B.A. ,  Victoria. 
M.  M.  Fen  wick,  B.A.,  Toronto. 
James  McMurchie,  B.A.,  Toronto. 
Joseph  Reid,  B.A.,  Toronto. 
Alexander  Steele,  B.A.,  Toronto. 
W.  O'Connor,  M.A.,  Queen's,  Ireland. 
A.  B.  McCallum,  M.A.,  Queen's. 
0.  J.  Jolliffe,  B.A.,  Victoria. 
Charles  J.  McGregor,  M.A.,  Toronto. 
J.  E.  Wetherell,  B.A.,  Toronto. 
James  Turnbull,  B.A.,  Toronto. 
Hugh  I.  Strang,  B.A.,  Toronto. 
C.  Clarkson,  B.A.,  Toronto. 
Benjamin  Freer,  Certificate. 
J..  Morgan,  B.A.,  Toronto. 
Edmund  M.  Bigg,  M.A.,  Toronto. 
L.  E.  Embree,  B.A.,  Toronto. 
W.  G.  McLachlan,  B.A,  Toronto. 
John  McL.  Bell,  B.A.,  Glasgow. 

C.  R.  Gunne,  B.A.,  Toronto. 

D.  S.  Paterson,  B.A.,  Certified. 
William  Sinclair,  B.A.,  Toronto. 
Angus  Sinclair,  M.A.,  Toronto. 
R.  Dawson,  B.A.,  Dublin. 

J.  Hodgson,  M.A.,  Toronto. 
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PART  III. 

GENERAL. 

Division  I. 

NORMAL   SCHOOLS,  AND    SECONDARY  AND   ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Special  Report  by  Dr.  McLellan,  Inspector  of  High  Schools. 


Part  I. — General  Description  of  Schools  Yisited,  Courses  of  Study,  etc.,  with 

OCCASIONAL    REMARKS. 

Letter  of  Instructions, 

In  your  letter  of  instructions,  dated  3rd  November,  1881,  I  was  specially  directed  to 
obtain  specific  information  with  the  view  of  comparing  educational  results  in  our  Provin- 
cial system  with  similar  matters  in  some  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  and  especially  to 
examine  into  the  following  subjects  : — 

I.  Normal  Schools. — (1)  The  extent  and  modes  for  the  separation  of  the  professional 
from  the  general  training.  (2)  The  means  of  inculcating  the  principles  of  education  as  a 
science.  (3)  The  practical  application  of  such  principles  in  the  pursuit  of  education  as  an 
art.  (4)  The  details  of  the  course  in  use  for  the  professional  training  of  teachers,  and 
especially  through  schools  of  actual  practice.  - 

77.  Secondary  Education. — (1)  The  course  of  study  in  some  of  the  best  High  Schools, 
and  the  modes  of  instruction  in  the  various  branches.  (2)  Staff  of  teachers  and 
appliances. 

III.  Intermediate  and  Elementary  Schools. — (1)  The  subjects,  standards,  and  modes 
of  instruction  and  the  teaching  staff  employed  in  such  schools,  both  in  urban  and  rural 
districts.  (2)  As  to  discipline  and  the  means  employed  for  obtaining  it.  (3)  Also  as  to 
the  attendance  and  means  for  securing  it.  (4)  As  to  the  practical  beneficial  results  pro- 
duced by  the  teaching  and  methods  employed. 

Acting  under  these  instructions,  I  visited  Normal  Schools  in  New  York,  Massachu- 
setts a  ad  Connecticut,  and,  so  far  as  the  limited  time  at  my  disposal  permitted,  gave  some 
attenoion  to  Primary  and  Secondary  education,  and  have  now  the  honour  to  report  the 
results  of  my  observations. 


1.  Normal  Schools. 
1.  State  Normal  School,  Albany. 

300    Students  in  Attendance. 

Staff. — Joseph  Alden,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  Principal  and  Professor  of  Moral  and  Mental 
Philosophy,  and  ten  (10)  assistant  professors  and  teachers. 

The  course  of  study  and  practice  occupies  two  years,  embracing  Arithmetic,  Algebra, 
Geometry,  Trigonometry  and  Surveying,  Natural  Philosophy,  Astronomy,  Chemistry, 
Physiology,  Botany,  Geology,  Penmanship,  Book-keeping,  Geography,  and  Map  Drawing, 
English  Grammar,  Elocution,  Rhetoric,  History,  Criticism,  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy, 
Science  of  Government,  English  Literature,  Evidences  of  Christianity,  Free-hand  and  In- 
dustrial Drawing,  Yocal  Music,  Composition. 
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Candidates  for  admission  must,  if  ladies,  be  at  least  sixteen  (16)  years  of  age,  if  gen- 
tlemen, seventeen  (17)  years  of  age  ;  must  pass  an  examination  (quite  elementary  I  be- 
lieve) in  Reading,  Spelling,  Arithmetic  and  English  Grammar,  and  must  subscribe  a  de- 
claration of  their  intention  to  follow  the  profession  of  teaching  in  the  State. 

It  may  thus  be  seen  that  the  literary  attainments  required  for  graduation  are  quite 
extensive — perhaps  too  extensive  if  thoroughness  be  taken  into  account.  The  students, 
however,  receive  a  thorough  drill  in  all  the  subjects  of  the  Public  School  course,  while 
they  are  instructed  in  the  branches  as  carefully  as  time  permits.  It  is  justly  assumed 
that  the  minimum  course  for  the  Public  School  pupil  should  not  determine  the  maximum 
course  for  the  Public  School  teacher. 

The  appliances  for  teaching  science  are  very  good,  and  methods  of  instruction  are 
'  excellent. 

(1)  Professional  Training. — The  Professional  training,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  not  distinct 
from  the  Academic  (or  "General");  they  are  carried  on  simultaneously.  Dr.  Alden  is 
of  opinion  that,  under  present  circumstances  in  that  State,  the  two  courses  must  go  on 
together.  Teachers  (candidates  for  the  teaching  profession)  must  acquire  correct  habits 
of  thinking,  must  learn  how  to  think,  and  how  to  acquire  knowledge  with  the  best  results  in 
discipline.  If  the  modes  of  instruction  in  academic  work  have  not  been  such  as  to  secure 
this  in  the  student,  he  will  inevitably  follow  wrong  methods  of  instruction  when  he  him- 
self becomes  a  teacher.  The  force  of  habit  will  prove  too  strong  for  him,  and  he  will 
teach  as  he  has  been  taught,  not  as  he  has  been  told  how  to  teach.  Under  the  vicious  in- 
fluence of  bad  teaching  in  the  Public  School,  strengthened  by  bad  teaching  in  the  High 
School,  the  student  becomes,  as  it  were,  saturated  with  wrong  methods.  These  will  be 
followed  in  spite  of  a  theoretical  lecturing,  in  a  brief  Normal  School  course,  on  different 
and  better  methods. 

(2)  In  the  teaching  of  all  the  professors  the  ultimate  calling  of  the  students  i3  kept 
in  view.  They  teach  subjects  not  merely  to  impart  literary  and  scientific  facts  and  prin- 
ciples, but  so  as  to  give  them  the  highest  educational  value,  and  leave  upon  the  mind 
the  impress  of  the  best  educational  methods.  -  In  their  own  methods  they  reveal  and 
illustrate  the  true  methods  which,  in  all  essentials,  the  students  are  afterwards  to  observe 
in  the  work  of  the  school  room.  Students  become  habituated  to  the  true  path  by  being 
constantly  kept  in  the  true  path  under  the  guidance  of  those  who  are  familiar  with  it  ; 
they  learn  to  think  correctly  by  being  constantly  taught  to  think  correctly ;  they  learn 
how  to  acquire  knowledge  in  the  best  way,  by  being  constantly  trained  in  the  best 
methods  of  acquisition  ;  they  learn  the  value  of  subjects  as  instruments  of  discipline,  as 
well  as  the  best  methods  of  making  them  efficient  instruments — because  they  are  perpetu- 
ally under  the  influence  of  methods  designed  to  secure  discipline  and  the  development 
of  power.  Each  Professor,  too,  keeps  in  view  any  modifications  of  his  method,  which 
might  be  necessary  in  dealing  with  children.  In  a  word,  each  Professor  is  expected  to  be 
himself  a  true  teacher — by  precept  it  is  true,  but  especially  by  example.  And  thus 
philosophical  instruction,  not  so  much  formal  as  material,  is  given  at  every  recitation  in 
every  branch. 

(3)  A  course  of  Instruction  in  Mental  Philosophy  and  its  application  in  education 
is  given  by  Dr.  Alden.  There  is  no  attempt  at  metaphysics,  nor  time  wasted  in  fruitless 
discussions  of  unsettled  problems  of  philosophy.  But  a  simple  course  is  followed — a 
course  having  special  and  practical  reference  to  the  teacher's  work.  Dr.  Alden  pursues 
— and  trains  his  students  to  pursue — the  inductive  method  in  the  study  of  philosophy, 
approaching  the  study  of  mind  as  we  do  the  study  of  nature — observing  particular  facts 
in  order  to  arrive  at  the  general  laws  which  regulate  the  mental  activities.  Having 
treated  of  the  human  mind  in  the  usual  three-fold  division  of  Intellect,  Emotions,  Will, 
he  proceeds  to  show  the  bearings  of  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  on  the  work  of  edu- 
cation. 

(4)  There  is  a  Model  School  in  connection  with  the  Normal  School,  in  which  the 
teachers-in-training  observe  methods  of  teaching  and  discipline,  and  have  actual  practice 
in  teaching  during  the  second  year  of  their  course. 

The  Model  School  has  two  divisions  and  two  regular  teachers.  The  Normal  School 
students  first  observe  the  work   of  the  M)del  School  teachers,  and  by  the  way,  they  are 
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examined  on  their  notes  of  observation,  and  are  thus  taught  how  to  observe — a  point  of  no 
little  importance  :  for  the  inexperienced  teacher  will  prove  an  unintelligent  observer  i.e., 
he  will  probably  fail  to  note  the  object  of  the  lesson  which  he  is  sent  to  observe,  the 
salient  points  of  the  teaching,  etc.  He  must  therefore  be  trained  to  observe,  and  to 
observe  closely  and  critically. 

After  a  series  of  observations  thus  made  they  are  required  to  do  actual  teaching  in 
presence  of  the  Model  School  teachers,  who  take  notes,  and  make  the  necessary  sugges- 
tions. 

There  are  also  weekly  meetings  of  the  practising  students,  at  which  the  Model 
School  teachers  discuss  all  the  points  observed  during  the  week — the  faults  to  be  avoided 
:and  the  excellencies  to  be  commended.  These  frequent  meetings  are  attended  with  ex- 
cellent results. 

I  observe  here  that 

(a)  The  Faculty  of  the  Normal  School  give  no  /brmaHectures  on  methods  of  teaching 
the  various  branches.  The  Professor's  own  example  in  method  is  supposed  to  be  enough 
for  the  student. 

(b)  The  Model  School  teachers  give  no  formal  lessons  on  "methods,  on  school  organiza- 
tion, government,  discipline,  etc.  The  personal  criticisms  and  suggestions,  and  the 
weekly  meetings  (above  mentioned)  for  mutual  discussion  are  chiefly  depended  on  for 
professional  results. 

(c)  The  Normal  School  Professors  do  not  give  lessons  to  classes  drafted  from  the 
Training  School,  as  models  for  the  teachers-in-training.  The  lessons  witnessed  in  the 
Model  School  under  the  regular  teachers,  are  believed  to  be  quite  sufficient. 

(d)<  They  do  not  accompany  the  students  to  the  Model  School  to  observe  their 
teaching  with  a  view  to  criticism  and  correction  ;  nor  are  classes  brought  in  from  the 
Model  School  to  be  taught  in  their  presence  by  the  students-in-training. 


2.  State  Normal  School,  Worcester,  Mass. 

lJfi  Students. 

Staff. — E.  Harlow  Russell,  Principal,  and  six  assistant  Professors  and  Teachers. 

Course. — Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Book-keeping,  Physics,  Astronomy,  Chemis- 
try, Physiology,  Botany,  Zoology,  Mineralogy,  Geology,  Geography,  Language,  Beading, 
Orthography,  Etymology,  Grammar,  Rhetoric,  Literature,  Composition,  Penmanship, 
Drawing,  Vocal  Music,  Gymnastics,  Psychology,  Science  of  Education  and  Art  of  Teach- 
ing, School  Organization,  History  of  Education. 

The  following  additional  branches  are  assigned  for  the  four  years'  course  : — 

Advanced  Algebra  and  Geometry,  Trigonometry  and  Surveying,  Advanced  Chemistry, 
Physics  and  Botany,  Drawing,  English  Literature  and  General  History,  Latin  and  French 
(or  German)  are  required. 

The  required  age  is,  for  young  men,  1 7  years  ;  for  young  women,  1 6  years.  Candi- 
dates must  declare  their  intention  to  complete  the  course  and  to  engage  in  teaching  after 
graduation. 

They  must  pass  an  examination  in  Reading,  Spelling,  Penmanship,  Geography, 
Arithmetic,  English  Grammar,  and  History  of  the  United  States. 

Judging  from  the  examination  papers,  the  entrance  examination  is  quite  elementary 
— a  little  higher  than  our  High  School  entrance  examination. 

The  appliances  for  the  teaching  of  Science  are  very  good,  and  the  instruction  given 
in  this  department  is  experimental  and  instructive.  Under  such  instruction,  students 
cannot  but  acquire  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  at  least  the  elements  of  Science,  as  well 
as  a  great  deal  of  skill  in  teaching  the  subject  experimentally  to  children. 

(1)  Professional  Training. — Here,  as  in  Albany,  the  Literary  and  the  Professional 
training  go  hand  in  hand.  In  the  academic  work  a  wide  range  of  subjects  is  included. 
The  two  years'  course  (as  given  above)  is  imperative  on  all ;  the  four  years'  course  is 
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designed  for  those  who  wish  to  make  a  more  thorough  preparation,  both  scholastic  and 
professional,  for  the  vocation  of  the  teacher. 

Special  attention  is  paid  to  Music,  Drawing,  Elocution,  etc.  Drawing  is  admirably- 
taught,  and  the  skill  and  power  of  the  teacher  are  seen  in  the  results  produced.  The- 
students  possess  no  mean  skill  in  the  subjects,  and  an  admirable  facility  in  using  it  in  the 
work  of  teaching.  Place  a  teacher  thus  trained  before  a  black-board  with  a  crayon  in  his 
hand,  note  the  rapidity  and  accuracy  with  which  he  will  produce  "  a  picture  "  of  anything, 
and  it  will  be  admitted  that  his  power  as  a  teacher  is  increased  ten-fold  by  his  skill  as  an 
"  artist." 

Similar  remarks  may  be  made  on  the  practical  results  of  the  science  teaching.  The 
length  of  the  course  gives  the  Professors  the  means  of  turning  out  practical  teachers  in 
this  department. 

Though  the  Professional  and  the  General  training  are  carried  on  together  here, 
Principal  Russell  is  of  opinion  that  the  proper  function  of  a  Normal  School  is  to  give  pro- 
fessional training  exclusively,  or  at  all  events,  chiefly.  If  the  schools  with  which  it  rests 
to  give  the  required  scholarship  are  really  efficient — capable  of  giving  a  thorough  general 
training — it  would  seem  that  there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  confining  Normal  Schools 
to  professional  work.  Efficiency  on  the  part  of  such  schools  for  general  training  is,  how- 
ever, essential.  Sound  knowledge  must  be  given,  and  in  a  sound  vvay,  that  is,  the  methods 
of  instruction  followed  must  be  thoroughly  rational.  This  means  skilled  and  trained 
teachers  in  these  schools.  If  this  condition  fail,  a  short  course  in  a  Normal  School  will 
not  correct  the  defects  of  the  general  education.  The  Normal  School  course  would  have 
to  be  extended  so  that  the  general  work  imperfectly  accomplished  by  these  schools  might 
be  completed.  In  fact,  if  the  work  is  badly  done  in  these  "  academic  "  institutions,  the 
work  of  the  Normal  Schools  is  made  more  difficult  than  would  be  the  entire  education  of 
the  student.  For  not  only  would  they  have  to  give  the  necessary  scholarship,  they  would 
also  have  to  eradicate  the  bad  habits  of  a  previous  training. 

In  any  case,  the  Normal  School  course  ought  to  cover  sufficient  time  to  enable  the 
Professors  to  supplement  the  previous  training,  to  give  a  connected  view  of  the  various 
branches  as  departments  of  science,  and  to  secure  facility  and  power  in  specially  impor- 
tant subjects,  as  Science,  Drawing,  and  Elocution. 

(2)  Here,  as  in  the  Albany  Normal  School,  the  Faculty,  in  all  their  teaching,  keep 
constantly  in  view  the  fact  that  they  are  teaching  those  who  intend  to  become  teachers. 
Every  Professor  endeavours  to  be — not  by  occasional  teaching  merely — but  especially  by 
the  example  set  in  his  own  daily  teaching — a  teacher  of  Didactics.  Hence  the  students 
are  trained  in  the  direction  of  philosophic  methods  of  education,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
constantly  subject  to  the  influence  of  right  methods  of  instruction  and  education. 

(3)  A  course  of  instruction  is  given  by  Professor  Brown  on  Psychology,  with  special 
reference  to  applications  in  education. 

In  addition  to  this  course  in  Psychology,  lessons  are  given  by  Principal  Russell  in  the 
History  of  Education  and  Educational  Methods,  and  in  the  practical  and  definite  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  Education.  From  what  I  saw  of  these  courses,  and  the  practical, 
common  sense  way  in  which  they  were  given,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  they  are 
of  great  value  in  the  training  of  the  teacher.  The  Socratic  method  followed  by  the  Pro- 
fessors clearly  revealed  the  intelligence  of  the  students  and  the  undoubted  worth,  in  a 
professional  point  of  view,  of  the  educational  psychology  and  history  which  the  skill  of 
the  instructors  made  constantly  interesting  and  profitable. 

There  is  a  special  teacher  of  methods — a  lady  who  appears  to  be  thoroughly  qualified 
for  her  task.  This  teacher  of  methods  gives  well  digested  lessons  and  practical  illustra- 
tions of  the  best  methods  of  teaching  Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic — in  fact  every 
branch  which  the  student  will  afterwards  be  called  upon  to  teach. 

In  addition  to  the  work  of  practical  instruction  in  the  Normal  School,  there  has 
been  established  an  "  apprenticeship"  scheme — by  which  the  teachers-in-training  make 
systematic  observation  and  are  afforded  practice  in  actual  teaching  in  the  City  Schools. 
After  being  one  year  in  the  Normal  School,  the  student  is  allowed  to  go  into  one  of  the 
Public  Schools  of  the  city  to  observe  the  work  and  methods  of  the  teacher  in  that  school  ; 
to  take  part  in  the  instruction,  management  and  general  work  of  the  school  under  the 
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direction  and  supervision  of  the  regular  teacher.  Only  one  student  at  a  time  is  assigned 
to  any  one  teacher  ;  but  each  student  serves  in  at  least  two  grades  of  schools  in  the  course 
of  his  term  of  practical  training,  the  duration  of  which  is  half  a  school  year.  After 
finishing  his  apprenticeship,  the  student  resumes  his  course  at  the  Normal  School,  spend- 
ing another  year  there  before  receiving  his  diploma. 

During  the  period  of  apprenticeship,  four  days  of  each  week  are  given  by  the  "appren- 
tices" to  this  work  of  observation  and  practice.  One  day  of  the  week  they  spend  in  the  Nor- 
mal School,  not  in  the  ordinary  work  of  the  institution,  but  in  the  following  way :  They  hold 
such  consultation  with  the  Faculty,  and  make  such  use  of  books,  as  may  be  most  helpful 
to  them  in  their  immediate  work  as  "apprentices."  They  make  informal  statements  to  the 
Normal  School  students  of  such  facts  of  their  experience — concerning  methods  of  teaching, 
cases  of  discipline,  etc.,  as  it  may  benefit  the  other  students  to  hear  and  consider — keep- 
ing in  mind  always,  the  private  character  of  the  daily  life  of  the  school  in  which  they  are 
serving  their  apprenticeship. 

Each  "apprentice"  keeps  a  diary  of  the  occupation  and  experience  of  every  day's 
service,  and  this  record  is  inspected  by  the  faculty  of  the  Normal  School. 

The  regular  teacher  under  whose  supervision  the  "  apprentice"  is  placed,  makes  a 
report  on  the  following  points  on  the  "  apprentice's"  conduct  and  works  : — 

Times  late  ;  times  tardy  ;  power  of  control  ;  skill  in  questioning  ;  skill  in  explain- 
ing and  illustrating  ;  enthusiasm  ;  bearing  ;  traits  of  general  excellence — weakness  or 
deficiency. 

This  system  o£  apprenticeship,  which  has  been  established  instead  of  the  usual  Model 
School  practice,  is  said  to  work  very  well.  Students  are  found  to  "  derive  from  their  ex- 
perience a  fresh  interest  in  their  chosen  work.  They  realize  the  practical  bearings  of  the 
principles  and  methods  they  have  studied  ;  they  acquire  the  courage  of  having  done 
the  thing  before;"  they  test  and  see  tested  their  remedies  for  the  school  troubles,  inatten- 
tion, disobedience  and  the  like,  in  the  actual  life  of  the  schoolroom,  and,  generally 
they  acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of  organization,  government,  etc.,  that  is  of  great 
use  to  them  at  the  critical  period,  when  they  must  take  charge  of  their  first  school. 

The  government  of  this  Normal  School  is  excellent.  There  is  no  tyranny  ;  the  stu- 
dents are  educated  to  self-government ;  he  only  can  govern  others  who  has  learned  to 
govern  himself.  The  most  kindly  relations  appear  to  subsist  between  the  students  and  , 
'the  various  Professors  and  teachers  ;  there  is  the  freedom  of  social  intercourse  tempered 
with  the  affection  and  respect  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  which  seems  to  spring  from  a 
profound  conviction  that  the  commanding  aim  of  the  instructors  is  the  highest  possible 
culture  of  the  students,  physical,  intellectual,  moral  and  professional. 


3.  State  Normal  School,  Farmingham,  Mass. 

Staff. — Principal,  Miss  Ellen  Hyde  ;  nine  assistants. 

This  school  is  for  girls  only.  Its  design,  course  of  study,  and  terms  of  admis- 
sion are  the  same  as  for  the  State  Normal  School  at  Worcester.  The  branches  pre- 
scribed to  be  taught  in  the  Public  Schools  are  made  the  principal  subjects  of  teaching  j 
while  the  higher  branches  afford  the  means  for  a  more  general  culture  as  well  as  a  more 
thorough  mastery  of  the  elementary  work. 

Even  if  the  students  enter  with  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  High  School  "studies,"  a 
review  of  these  subjects  is  deemed  necessary  in  view  of  scientific  accuracy  and  the  attain- 
ment of  right  methods  of  teaching.  If  the  subject  be,  e.g.,  the  fundamental  rules  of 
arithmetic,  the  class,  with  the  subject  fresh  in  their  minds,  are  led  to  consider  what  are 
the  best  methods  of  teaching  addition,  etc.,  to  children;  and  are  required  to  give  under 
the  direction  of  an  experienced  teacher,  a  series  of  lessons  adapted  to  the  grade  of  schools 
in  which  these  elements  are  to  be  taught. 

So  with  reading.  An  accomplished  teacher  of  elocution  instructs  her  class  exactly 
how  to  produce  the  various  sounds  used  in  speaking,  and  how  to  correct  lisping,  stam- 
mering, slovenly  articulation,  etc.,  which  are  so  common  in  the  schools  ;  and  each  member 
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of  the  class  is  required  to  make  practical  use  of  what  she  has  learned  ;  and  her  work  is 
criticised  and  corrected  till  she  can  acquit  herself  well. 

A  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  psychology  is  deemed  essential  as  the  foundation 
of  all  true  teaching. 

During  the  last  term  of  the  course  the  students,  having  finished  the  elementary  work 
of  the  course,  and  having  acquired  some  of  the  principles  of  mental  science,  enter  upon  a 
more  connected  study  of  principles  and  methods  of  teaching,  in  which  they  are  led  to 
consider  as  fully  as  possible  all  practical  questions  which  are  likely  to  present  themselves 
in  the  work  of  the  Public  Schools. 

There  is  a  Model  (or  Training)  School  in  connection  with  the  Normal  School,  in 
which  experienced  teachers  are  constantly  illustrating  the  best  methods  of  teaching  and 
governing. 

During  theiast  term  of  the  course,  every  Normal  School  student  has  constant 
opportunity  for  observation  in  this  school,  and  teaches  in  it  as  assistant  for  a  period  of 
from  three  to  ten  weeks,  subject  to  constant  criticism  and  suggestion. 

There  is  a  Boarding  Hall  in  connection  with  the  Normal  School,  in  which  very  com- 
fortable accomodations,  etc.,  are  provided  at  the  rate  of  $3.75  per  week.  The  boarding- 
house  is  well  situated,  and  is  pleasant,  commodious  and  comfortable  in  every  respect. 

The  Principal  and  some  of  the  assistant  teachers  reside  in  the  boarding-house,  and 
everything  is  made  as  home-like  as  possible. 

From  personal  observation  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  beneficial  influence 
of  this  arrangement  on  the  morals,  manners,  and  general  social  culture  of  the  students. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  work  in  this  Institution,  in  both  the  Training  and  Aca- 
demic department,  is  well  done.  The  regular  teachers  in  the  Model  (or  Training)  School 
appear  to  me  to  be  accomplished  teachers  ;  while  the  lessons  given  by  the  Normal  School 
teachers  were  excellent. 

Strict  attention  is  paid  to  Drawing,  Music,  Reading ,  Elocution,  and  Experimental 
Science. 


4.  State  Normal  School,  Bridgewater,  Mass. 
174  /Students:  Gentlemen  50;  Ladies  12 Jf. 

Staff. — Principal,  Albert  G.  Boyden,  M.A.  ;  eight  assistant  professors  and  teachers. 

General  and  professional  education  carried  on  together. 

Literary  course,  same  as  in  the  other  Normal  schools  (Worcester),  the  object  being 
to  make  the  student  as  far  as  possible  an  educator,  to  give  him  a  definite  idea  of  the 
true  objects,  the  principles,  and  the  methods  of  education,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  he  will  need  to  teach,  with  such  a  degree  of  skill  in  the  application  of  these 
principles  and  this  knowledge,  as  will  enable  him  to  organize  and  control  his  own  school, 
and  to  educate  his  pupils. 

All  lessons  are  conducted  on  the  topical  plan.  The  object,  or  subject,  is  presented  as 
a  whole,  next  its  parts,  then  the  relation  of  the  parts.  The  topics  for  the  study  of  an 
object  or  subject  are  arranged  in  the  natural  order.  The  lessons  analytically  arranged  are 
assigned  to  the  class,  showing  them  what  to  study  and  in  what  order,  and  each  topic  is 
taught  to  the  class  at  the  time  the  lesson  is  assigned  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  teach  them 
how  to  study  it,  so  as  to  be  able  to  teach  or  present  it  to  a  class.  But  nothing  is  done 
for  the  pupil  which  he  can  do  for  himself. 

After  preparation,  the  class  are  thoroughly  examined  upon  the  lesson.  The  outline 
of  topics  is  first  stated,  to  present  the  lesson  as  a  whole.  The  topics  are  then  taught  to 
the  class  by  different  pupils,  the  class  and  the  teacher  (Professor)  criticising  the  teaching  ; 
or  the  pupil  presents  the  topic  to  the  class,  other  pupils  and  the  teacher  make  addi- 
tions, and  the  class  and  teacher  (Professor)  criticise  the  presentation.  After  the  teaching 
or  presenting,  the  Professor  thoroughly  questions  the  class  on  all  the  important  points  of 
the  lesson. 

Each  day  a  review  of  the  preceding  lesson  is  made,  in  its  outline  and  main  points,  to 
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fix:  the  facts  in  the  mind  by  repetition,  and  to  connect  the  topics  with  the  lesson  of  the 
day.  Each  main  division  of  a  subject  is  reviewed  in  its  outline  and  main  topics  to  teach 
the  relation  of  the  topics. 

The  subject  as  .1  whole  is  reviewed,  before  leaving  it  in  its  outline  and  main  points, 
to  teach  all  the  parts  in  their  relations. 

The  teaching  of  the  topics  by  the  pupils,  seems  the  most  thorough  preparation  of  the 
lesson  ;  for  the  pupil  must  (a)  know  the  subject,  (b)  the  logical  arrangement  of  it,  and  (c) 
how  to  teach  it.  If  he  does  not  know  these  three  things,  he  must  fail.  It  gives  the  pupil 
command  of  himself,  makes  him  self-reliant,  and  develops  his  individuality. 

Students  are  educated  to  govern  themselves,  and  to  refrain  voluntarily  from  all 
improprieties  of  conduct.  Those  who  are  unwilling  to  conform  cheerfully  to  the  known 
wishes  of  the  Principal  and  his  assistants  are  presumed  to  be  unfit  to  become  teachers. 
Here  again  the  underlying  principle  is,  they  only  can  govern  others  who  have  learned  to 
govern  themselves. 

There  is  now  a  Training  (Model)  School,  one  of  the  town  schools  in  which  the  Normal 
School  students  make  observations,  and  have  some  practice  in  teaching.  The  appliances 
for  the  teaching  of  science  are  excellent.  There  are  two  fine  chemical  laboratories  for 
teaching  and  learning  the  subject,  elementary  and  advanced,  according  to  the  best 
modern  ideas  ;  there  is  one  room  for  the  Professor's  use,  and  a  larger  one  in  which  a  num- 
ber of  pupils  can  work  at  once,  each  pupil  manipulating  the  apparatus  and  dealing  with 
the  substances  which  he  studies. 

There  are  also  two  physical  laboratories  in  which  the  subject  of  physics  is  taught 
experimentally.  Each  pupil  prepares  the  apparatus,  performs  the  experiments,  observes 
and  records  his  experiments. 

The  advanced  class  (taking  the  four  years'  course)  do  work  in  Qualitative  Analysis, 
and  in  Quantitative  Analysis. 

I  saw  the  students,  in  both  the  ordinary  and  advanced  courses,  at  work  and  was 
satisfied  of  the  excellence  of  the  methods  pursued. 

The  pupils  are  taught  especially  how  to  construct  their  own  apparatus,  largely  from 
common  and  cheap  objects.  In  fact  the  whole  course  and  the  tendency  of  the  teaching 
cannot  fail  to  make  the  student  thoroughly  master  of  the  elements  of  these  sciences,  and 
skilled  in  giving  or^i  instruction  to'  tjie  childern  of  the  schools. 

There  is  a  very  pleasant  and  commodious  boarding-house  on  the  school  premises. 
Two  students  occupy  one  room.  Each  room  has  two  closets,  is  carpeted,  supplied  with 
the  requisite  furniture,  heated  by  steam,  lighted  by  gas,  and  thoroughly  ventilated.  The 
boarding-house  is  in  charge  of  the  Principal,  who,  with  his  family,  resides  in  the  house,  and 
is  in  fact  the  head  of  a  large,  well  governed  and  quite  refined  family. 

The  boarding-house  was  built  and  furnished  by  the  State,  which  appropriated  in  1869, 
$25,000,  for  the  erection  of  a  boarding  hall  to  accommodate  sixty  students ;  in  1874,  this 
was  enlarged  at  a  cost  of  $43,600.  I  believe  the  erection  of  this  hall  by  the  State,  was 
regarded  at  the  outset,  as  an  experiment ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  success  of  the 
experiment.  Principal  Boyden  regards  its  erection  and  equipment  as  the  most  important 
event  in  the  history  of  the  school.  It  has  been  the  indispensable  condition  of  its  growth 
in  numbers  ;  it  has  increased  and  improved  the  amount  of  the  work  done  by 
the  pupils,  and  has  been  decidedly  beneficial  to  the  health,  manners,  and  morals  of  the 
students. 

The  boarders  are  to  pay  the  current  expenses,  making  the  cost  of  board  to  each 
student  about  $4  per  week. 

I  consider  this  boarding  arrangement  an  excellent  feature  in  this  Normal  School.  It 
is  an  infinitely  better  plan  than  the  no-plan  system  of  permitting  the  students  to  find 
"  homes,"  in  cheap  boarding-houses  where  too  often  little  is  to  be  seen  or  felt  of  the  salu- 
tary influences  of  a  refined  home,  and  where  the  powerful  character-forming  influence  of  a 
kind  yet  firm  and  authoritative  supervision  has  no  place.  I  had  the  great  pleasure  of 
witnessing  to  some  extent,  the  inner  workings  of  this  home  life,  and  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  the  high  tone  of  the  school,  the  general  culture  and  refinement  of  the 
students,  their  order,  discipline,  and  enthusiasm,  were  in  no  slight  degree  to  be  attributed 
to  the  home  life  in  the  boarding  hall. 
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5.  City  Normal  School,  Boston. 
A  Really  "  Professional "  School. 

Staff. — Dr.  Dunton,  Principal.  Three  assistants  besides  the  teachers  of  Drawing  and 
Music. 

The  Boston  Normal  School  has  been  established  for  the  purpose  of  giving  professional 
instruction  and  training  to  young  women  who  intend  to  become  teachers  in  the  Public 
Schools  of  Boston.  It  is  the  only  school  that  I  have  visited  whose  teaching  power  is 
almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  professional  training  of  teachers.  It  is,  therefore,  the 
only  one  which  is  really  similar  to  what  our  own  Normal  Schools  have  become  since  the 
separation  of  the  general  (or  academic)  from  the  strictly  professional  course. 

All  students  who  enter  this  Institution  must  have  completed  the  course  of  study  in 
the  Boston  High  Schools — must  present  a  certificate  that  they  have  completed  the  course. 
This  "  academic  "  course  embraces  the  following  subjects  : — Composition,  Rhetoric,  Eng- 
lish Literature,  Ancient,  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History,  Civil  Government,  Botany, 
Zoology,  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Astronomy,  Arithmetic,  includ- 
ing the  Metric  system,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Vocal  Music,  Drawing,  Latin, 
or  French,  or  German. 

Candidates  who  have  not  completed  the  fourth  year  in  the  Boston  High  Schools 
must  pass  an  examination  in  the  above  course  or  its  equivalent. 

Eighteen  years  is  the  minimum  age  for  admission. 

The  professional  work  of  the  school  the  Principal  groups  under  the  five  following 
heads: — (1)  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  (2)  Psychology,  (3)  Special  Reviews,  (4)  Methods 
of  Instruction,  (5)  Teaching  under  criticism  (with  observation  in  the  Training  School). 

The  pupils,  of  course,  study  these  subjects  during  the  High  School  course  before 
entering  the  Normal  School.  But  the  subject  is  taken  up  again  in  the  Normal  School  (as 
in  ours)  with  special  reference  to  the  work  of  the  Teacher. 

The  limits  of  the  powers  of  children,  the  physical  condition  of  effective  mental  action, 
and  the  conditions  of  growth  and  health,  the  necessity  for  rest,  air,  sleep,  and  the  means 
of  securing  these,  the  means  of  guarding  children  against  draughts  pi  cold  air,  against 
excessive  heat,  etc.,  etc.,  all  these  and  many  other  details  are  considered  and  discussed  for 
a  special  purpose,  giving  to  the  student  a  special  knowledge  acquired  for  application  to  a 
particular  calling.  It  is  justly  assumed  that  physical  education  is  of  paramount  impor- 
tance— that  the  corpus  sanum  is  a  necessary  condition  of  the  mens  sana. 

The  study  of  Psychology  is  considered  essential ;  the  laws  of  mind  as  those  of  body 
must  be  known.  It  is  mere  assertion  to  say  that  there  is  mo  science  of  Education,  because 
the  principles  of  Psychology,  which  must  underlie  the  science  of  Education,  are  not  fully 
known  or  settled.  •  But  we  have  a  science  of  Chemistry,  etc.,  though  all  the  principles 
are  not  fully  settled.  Certain  principles  of  Psychology  have  been  settled,  as  in  Physiology, 
and,  so  far  as  these  are  known,  we  have  a  foundation  for  a  philosophy  which  is  capable 
of  being  studied  and  taught. 

The  usual  course  is  followed  of  treating  the  subject  under  the  three  heads  : — Intellect, 
Sensibilities,  Will.  Intellect :  Presentative,  Representative,  and  Reflective  faculties — in 
this  their  order  of  development. 

The  study  of  the  sensibilities  includes  their  classification,  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  rise,  and  their  dependence  upon  the  action  of  the  intellect. 

The  study  of  the  will  includes  an  appeal  to  consciousness  for  a  knowledge  of  its 
nature,  and  an  enquiry  into  the  conditions  of  its  activity,  the  uniformity  of  its  action 
under  given  circumstances,  its  freedom,  and  the  means  of  its  cultivation. 

It  is  considered  necessary  to  study  the  subject  throughout  with  special  reference  to 
principles  of  teaching  and  government.  It  is  studied  both  objectively  and  subjectively. 
The  attention  of  the  students  is  turned  in  upon  their  own  minds  for  a  knowledge  of  mind 
in  action,,  and  then  directed  to  the  study  of  children  for  the  signs  of  mind  in  action. 

A  course  of  logic  is  taken  by  the  teachers  in  training. 

Moral  Philosophy,  too,  in  its  bearing  upon  the  qualifications  of  the  teacher,  and  its 
applications  to  the  development  of  the  child's  moral  nature. 
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Some  of  the  following  leading  principles  deducible  from  the  study  of  mind  are  made 
prominent  in  the  professional  instruction  of  the  students  : — 

1.  (1)  The  object  of  Education  is  the  harmonious  development  of  all  the  powers,  and 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 

2.  Conduct  is  controlled  through  the  will,  the  will  through  the  feelings,  and  the  feel- 
ings through  the  intellect. 

3.  The  mental  faculties  are  strengthened  through  exercise. 

4.  Presentation  precedes  Representation,  and  Representation  precedes  Thought. 

5.  The  mind  is  made  to  know  by  the  presence  of  objects  of  knowledge. 

r-suuj6.  The  preceptive  powers  should  be  educated  first :  (a)  In  Education  as  a  whole  ; 
(b)  In  each  branch  of  study. 

7.  Ideas  should  precede  words  :  (a)  Things  before  names ;  (b)  Thoughts  before  sen- 
tences;  ((^Knowledge  before  definitions. 

8.  Instruction  should  proceed  from  the  known  to  the  unknown  :  (a)  From  the  simple 
>to  the  complex ;  (6)  From  the  concrete  to  the  abstract ;  (c)  From  the  facts  to  principles. 

9.  Memory  is  best  cultivated  by  learning  with  attention,  repeating  with  frequency, 
and  expressing  with  accuracy  ;  (a)  Learn  in  the  order  in  which  you  would  recall ;  (b) 
Recite  thoughtfully  ;  (c)  Tell  the  exact  truth. 

10.  Thinking  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  done  by  the  pupils. 

11.  Processes  of  education  are  generally  incomplete  till  thinking  is  followed  by  doing. 
In  the  discussion  of  each  of  these  principles  two  things  are  kept  especially  prominent, 

their  relation  to  Psychology  on  the  one  hand,  and  their  relation  to  methods  on  the  other  ; 
the  one  in  proof  of  its  validity,  the  other  in  proof  of  its  use. 

Another  branch  of  work  in  the  Normal  School  is  a  Special  Review  of  Arithmetic, 
Grammar,  Geography,  etc.,  subjects  which  the  Normal  School  graduates  will  be  called 
to  teach  in  the  exercise  Of  their  duties  as  teachers.  These  reviews,  the  importance  of 
which  is  frequently  overlooked,  are  regarded  as  indispensable.  A  subject  may  have  been 
well  learned  during  the  student's  previous  (academic)  course,  but  in  order  to  teach  it  well 
he  must  know  something  more  about  it.  His  knowledge  must  be  re-examined  ;  it  must 
be  analyzed  into  its  elements  ;  and  the  logical  dependence  of  these  elements  upon  one 
another  must  be  clearly  seen.  This  critical,  this  pedagogical  examination  of  a  subject  is 
not  possible,  perhaps  not  expedient,  in  the  first  mastery  of  it,  but  it  is  a  necessary  con- 
dition of  the  thorough  teaching  of  any  subject.  Besides,  many  of  the  Normal  School 
students  learned  the  common  branches  when  they  were  too  young  to  acquire  so  thorough 
•a  grasp  of  a  subject  as  every  true  teacher  ought  to  possess,  and  thus  their  first  and  neces- 
sarily less  thorough  study  of  a  subject  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  a  later  and  deeper 
one. 

Students  are  made  thoroughly  well  acquainted  with  the  most  approved '  methods  of 
teaching  the  different  subjects  of  the  school  course.  The  lessons  given  in  this  department 
by  the  several  "  teachers  of  method"  are  simple,  practical,  yet  thoroughly  philosophical 
in  character,  and  seemed  to  me  eminently  calculated  to  put  the  students  in  possession  of  a 
knowledge  and  experience  which  would  render  it  impossible  for  them  to  perpetuate  those 
serious  blunderings  in  the  training  of  children  which  surely  mark  the  career  of  the  un- 
trained teacher. 

Observation  and  Practice. — The  principles  of  education  cannot  be  fully  mastered, 
especially  in  their  relation  to  methods,  unless  illustrated  by  their  application  ;  and  this 
jean  be  done  only  where  they  are  practised.  To  this  end  the  teachers,  in  training,  make 
observations,  and  are  afforded  a  good  deal  of  practice  in  the  excellent  Training  School 
which  is  connected  with  the  Normal  School.  There  is  systematic  training  in  this  direction. 
A  series  of  exercises  is  laid  out  in  advance,  beginning  with  the  observation  of  the  work 
of  the  regular  teachers,  and  ending  with  the  independent  preparation  and  giving  of 
lessons  by  the  Normal  School  students.  They  are  taught  to  observe — they  cannot  escape, 
•even  if  they  would,  with  a  mere  looking  on.     All  their  powers  are  concentrated  in  the 
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work  of  observing,  because,  at  first,  they  are  required  to  report  just  what  they  see  and 
hear  in  the  lesson  given  by  the  regular  teacher,  then  later  on,  they  must  endeavour  to 
ascertain  the  teacher's  object  and  plan.  Their  teaching  is  all  done  under  the  eye  of  the 
regular  teachers  of  the  classes,  or  of  the  Normal  School  instructors  (one  or  more).  There 
is,  I  mean,  always  one,  at  least,  of  the  Normal  School  teachers  present  during  the  "  train- 
ing "  lesson.  By  this  arrangement  errors  in  method  and  violations  of  principles  are  at 
once  brought  to  their  attention,  and  the  means  of  correction  pointed  out.  The  experience 
thus  gained  is  real  experience.  There  may  be  an  unintelligent  experience,  an  experience 
which  comes  from  the  ceaseless  repetition  of  wrong  methods,  which  is,  in  fact,  worse  than 
no  "  experience."  But  experience  gained  while  teaching  under  wise  criticism  is  something 
really  worthy  of  the  name. 

Training  Exercises. — One  section  class  of  the  Normal  School  students,  accompanied 
by  a  Normal  School  teacher,  visit  a  class  in  the  Training  School  daily,  witness  the  regular 
work  of  the  room  twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  return  and  report  orally  to  the  teacher  accom- 
panying them.  This  report  is  merely  an  orderly  statement  of  what  is  done  and  said  in 
the  room  visited,  their  teacher  making  the  statement  complete  and  calling  attention  to 
points  of  excellence,  etc. 

These  visits  are  made  at  the  same  hour  on  successive  days,  so  that  the  same  lesson  is 
seen  each  day  during  the  week.  So  far  the  other  section  Normal  School  pupils  teach 
classes  from  the  Training  School,  following  the  regular  programme  of  the  division  (or 
grade)  from  which  the  children  come. 

One  set  section  (of  Normal  School  pupils)  teach  a  class  of  twelve  children  twenty  or 
thirty  minutes  daily,  under  the  direction  of  one  of  the  Normal  teachers,  the  same  subject 
being  taught  at  the  same  hour  to  the  same  pupils  for  a  week.  After  the  teaching,  the 
remainder  of  the  hour  is  devoted  to  criticisms  by  the  Normal  pupils  and  their  teacher. 
Special  preparation  for  these  lessons  is  made  at  another  hour.  The  other  section  of  the 
Normal  School  pupils  do  the  same  under  the  direction  of  another  Normal  School  teacher. 

Observing  and  reporting  single  lessons  given  in  Training  Schools.  This  is  a  repetition 
of  exercise. 

(1)  Observing  the  work  of  a  Division  (or  grade)  two  whole  days. 

One  section  of  the  Normal  School  pupils  is  distributed  through  the  "  Grammar " 
Department  of  the  Training  School,  three  or  four  being  sent  to  a  room,  They  remain  in 
the  same  room  two  entire  days.  The  first  day  each  pupil  (Normal  School)  reports  the 
programme  of  the  room  in  which  the  observations  are  made ;  the  second  day,  the  pro- 
gramme and  one  lesson  are  reported.  The  report  of  the  lesson  shows  (1)  the  object  of 
the  lesson ;  and  (2)  the  steps  by  which  this  object  was  gained,  as  the  student  gathered 
them  from  observation. 

The  next  two  days  the  second  section  does  the  same.  The  Normal  School  teachers 
attend  their  pupils  as  far  as  practicable  during  this  work. 

Teaching  before  the  class. — This  is  a  repetition  of  Exercise  (2),  that  is,  teaching  before 
the  Normal  class.     A  class  of  pupils  being  brought  in  from  the  Training  School. 

Teaching  in  the  Training  School. — One  section  of  the  Normal  School  pupils  is  sent 
to  the  Training  School,  two  pupils  to  a  room,  to  remain  till  recess  every  day  for  a  week. 
One  of  these  two  pupils  teaches  one  lesson  each  day,  the  same  subject  be*ing  carried 
through  the  week  ;  the  other  section  observes  and  conducts  physical  exercises.  After 
recess  the  pupils  (Normal  School)  change  grade,  those  in  the  Grammar  Department  going 
to  the  Primary  School,  and  conversely.  The  pupils  who  taught  before  recess  observe  and 
conduct  physical  exercises,  and  the  others  teach,  following  the  same  subjects  for  a  week. 
The  Second  section  do  similar  work  the  next  week.  The  Normal  teachers  inspect  the 
Normal  School  pupils  while  at  their  work,  and  assist  them  in  preparing  the  lessons  they 
are  to  teach.  The  Training  School  teachers  report  on  the  work  of  the  Normal  School 
students. 

Teaching  before  the  Class. — This  is  a  repetition  of  Exercise  No.  2,  and  affords  a  test 
of  the  progress  of  the  Normal  School  students,  their  gain  in  power,  etc. 

Observing  and  Teaching  in  the  Public  Schools. — The  students  of  one  section  spend  a. 
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week  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  Public  Schools — one  pupil  in  a  room — the  room  being 
selected  by  the  Principal  of  the  school.  The  student  (Normal  School)  is  under  the  direc- 
tion and  supervision  of  the  regular  teachers  and  does  as  much  work  in  teaching,  caring  for 
the  children,  etc.,  as  the  regular  teachers  can  reasonably  allow.  The  Normal  School 
Teachers  visit  each  teacher-in-training  during  the  week  to  witness  the  work  of  the  student. 
At  the  end  of  the  week  the  Principal  of  the  school,  after  consultation  with  the  teacher 
who  has  had  the  oversight  of  the  student-teacher,  reports  to  the  Principal  of  the^Normal 
School. 

The  next  week  the  second  section  does  similar  work.  This  exercise  is  regarded  by 
Dr.  Dunton  as  a  most  valuable  one. 

Model  Lessons  in  Teaching. — All  the  Normal  School  students  go  to  the  Primary 
School  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter  every  day  for  three  weeks,  to  witness  Model  Lessons  in 
teaching,  and  for  criticisms  of  these  lessons.  Some  of  the  lessons  are  given  by  the 
Faculty  of  the  Normal  School  and  some  by  the  Normal  School  students — one  lesson  every 
day  by  each.  About  half  the  time  is  spent  in  teaching  and  half  in  criticism.  These 
exercises  are  considered  of  great  value  as  illustrating  principles  of  government  and  teach- 
ing. ^  . 

I  spent  about  three  days  in  this  Normal  School,  noting  some  of  the  preceding  "  Ex- 
ercises," and  the  work  done  by  the  teachers  of  methods,  as  well  as  the  Lectures  on  Psy- 
chology, etc.,  by  the  Principal,  Dr.  Dunton. 

Music,  Drawing,  Blackboard  illustrations,  occupy  a  prominent  place.  And  I  should 
judge  that  every  student  graduated  leaves  this  institution  with  no  small  degree  of  power- 
in  blackboard  illustration,  etc. 


6.  State  Normal  School,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

150  Students — both  sexes. 

Staff. — J.  N.  Carleton,  M.A.,  Principal ;  and  eight  Assistants,  Professors  and 
Teachers. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  a  detailed  statement  of  the  work  of  this  Institution,  as 
the  course  of  study,  methods  pursued,  etc.,  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Massachusetts 
Normal  Schools.  The  course  extends  over  two  years — each  year  being  divided  into  two 
terms  of  nineteen  weeks  each.  As  in  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Schools  there  is  sound 
practical  instruction  in  Psychology,  and  its  applications  in  Education,  (by  Principal  Carle- 
ton,)  and  particular  attention  is  given  to  Drawing,  Elocution  and  Practical  Science.  The 
Academic  training  and  the  Professional  go  on  together. 


7.  City  Normal  College,  New  York. 
For  Grirls  only. 

Staff. — Dr.  Thomas  Hunter,  President;  and  about  30  Assistant  Professors  and  Tutors. 

Average  attendance  of  students  (1880)  1,250. 

There  is  a  large  Training  school  in  connection  with  the  College. 

The  course  of  study,  until  recently,  extended  through  a  period  of  three  years.  A 
four  years'  course  is  now  required  for  graduation.  The  subjects  studied  are : — Latin, 
French,  Grammar,  English,  Algebra,  Geometry,  History,  Drawing,  Music,  Physics, 
Botany,  Conic  Sections,  Physiology,  Higher  Arithmetic,  Astronomy,  Methods  of  Teach- 
ing, Mental  Philosophy,  Physical  Geography  Ethics. 

Candidates  for  admission  are  supposed  to  have  passsed  through  the  "  Grammar" 
Department    of  the  Public  Schools.     They  are  examined   in   Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geo- 
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graphy,  Grammar,  History,  Spelling,  Drawing.     Each    candidate  is  required  to   obtain  a 
minimum  of  75  per  cent,  in  every  subject. 

I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  give  a  detailed  statement  of  what  I  was  permitted 
to  observe  in  this  Institution.  It  is  a  large  High  School  with  a  Training  School  attached  ; 
the  professional  work  seems  to  be  an  altogether  secondary  thing — the  principal  object  be- 
ing to  carry  the  student  through  a  fair  literary  course. 


II.  and  III.  Secondary  Education,  Intermediate  and  Primary  Education. 

Having  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  inquiring  into  the  working  of  the  Normal 
Schools,  I  had  but  comparatively  little  time  for  the  investigation  of  Secondary  and  Pri- 
mary Education. 

However,  I  visited  several  Representative  High  Schools  in  New  York,  Massachu- 
setts, and  Connecticut ;  and  inspected  some  of  the  best  Public  Schools  in  the  cities  of 
Albany,  Worcester,  Boston  and  New  York.  I  shall  have  some  remarks  to  make  under 
these  Heads,  in  the  concluding  part  of  this  Report.  Meantime  I  give  the  course  of  study 
in  some  of  the  best  High  Schools. 


1.  Worcester  High  School. 

Course  of  study. 

The  course  extends  through  a  period  of  four  or  five  years,  and  embraces  the  following 
studies  : — 

Latin. — Grammar  and  Composition.     Csesar,  Ovid,  Virgil  and  Cicero. 

Greek. — Grammar  and  Composition.     Anabasis,  Homer,  Herodotus. 

Algebra. — Grammar,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Botany,  Physiology,  Geology,  English 
Grammar,  Literature,  Composition,  and  Rhetoric,  French,  German,  Astronomy,  Political 
Economy,  and  Civil  Government,  Music,  and  Drawing.  The  course  was  originally  four 
years — a  fifth  year  has  been  added  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  those  who  intend  to  take 
a  college  course. 


2.  Albany  High  School. 
Course  of  Study. 


ENGLISH    COURSE. 

First  Year. — Algebra  ;  English  Grammar  and  Analysis  ;  Physical  Geography. 

Second  Year. — Geometry  ;  Natural  Philosophy  ;  Rhetoric  ;  Zoology  ;  Critical  Read- 
ing— Milton. 

Junior  Year. — Trigonometry  ;  Outlines  of  History  ;  English  Literature  ;  Chemistry  ; 
Geology  ;  Botany  commenced. 

Senior   Year. — Mental    Science  ;  Moral  Science  ;  Surveying  ;  Astronomy  ;  Botany 
•completed  ;  Political  Economy  :  Book-Keeping  and  Commercial  Arithmetic. 

i 

CLASSICAL    COURSE. 

First  Year. — Latin   Grammar   and   Reader ;    Ancient    History — Rome  ;    Physical 
Geography  ;  Algebra. 
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Second  Year. — Caesar  ;  Greek    Grammar  and  Reader  ;  Ancient  History — Greece  ; 
Geometry. 

Junior  Year. — Virgil ;  Anabasis  ;  Mediaeval  History  ;  Latin  Prose  Composition. 

Senior  Year. — Cicero  ;  Greek    Prose  Composition  ;  Homer — Iliad  ;  Book-Keeping 
and  Commercial  Arithmetic. 

LATIN-ENGLISH    COURSE. 


First  Year. — Algebra 
Physical  Geography. 

Second  Year. — Geometry 


Latin    Grammar   and  .Reader  ;  Ancient   History — Rome 


Zoolof 


Junior  Year. — English  Literature 
Senior  Year. — Mental  Philosophy  ; 


Virgil. 


;  Natural  Philosophy  ;  Caesar. 

Ancient  History ;  Chemistry 

Moral  Philosophy  ;  Political  Economy  ;  Cicero  ; 
Book-Keeping  and  Commercial  Arithmetic. 

The  above  is  only  an  outline  of  the  course  of  study,  but  is  sufficient  to  enable  students 
to  make  a  choice.  In  addition  to  the  branches  of  study  specified  above,  general  exer- 
cises, including  Reading,  Spelling,  Penmanship,  Declamation  or  Select  Readings,  and 
Composition,  are  required  of  the  whole  school.  Each  course  is  so  arranged  as  to  require 
of  each  pupil  three  recitations  daily.  After  the  first  year  French  or  German  may  be 
added,  at  the  option  of  the  student. 


CHOICE    OP    COURSE    OF    STUDY. 

On  entering  the  High  School,  scholars  are  expected  to  select  the  course  of  study 
which  each  wishes  to  pursue.  It  is  important  that  this  subject  be  carefully  considered 
before  the  choice  is  made,  as,  from  considerations  of  advantage  to  the  student,  as  well  as 
from  a  proper  regard  for  the  system  and  discipline  of  the  Institution,  when  once  com- 
menced, the  same  course  must  be  continued  as  long  as  the  student  remains  in  the  Institu- 
tion, unless  adequate  reason  for  changing  can  be  presented  to  the  Committee  on  the  High 
School.  The  choice  is  to  be  made  by  the  parent  or  guardian,  or  submitted  by  them  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Faculty. 


3.  New  Britain  High  School,  Conn. 
Course  of  Study. — (a J  General  Course. 


o  4  (Summer,  Arithmetic, 
Fall,  Algebra, 

Winter,  do 


Physiology, 
Physical  Geography, 
Book  Keeping, 


Latin  or  German, 
do 
do 


*2s  «  (Summer,  Algebra, 
o^J^Fall,  do 

oa  §  ^  I  Winter,     Geometry, 


Botany, 

Nat.  Philosophy, 
do 


Latin  or  Grammar, 
do 
do 


£5:5  «  (Summer,  Geometry, 
.§;§§<{  Fall,  do 

f^^Q  )  Winter,    Astronomy, 


Nat.  Philosophy, 

do  and  Chemistry, 

Chemistry, 


Latin,  German  or  French, 
do 
do 


jo  w  j  Summer,  Astronomy, 
'2  J  <  Fall,  Geology, 

coO  )  Winter,  do 


English  Literature, 

Mediaeval  and  Modern  History, 

Modern  History, 


Latin,  German  or  French, 
do 
do 


Pupils  preparing  for  a  Scientific  Department  at  College  take  an  advanced  course  in 
Mathematics,  in  place  of  Astronomy  and  Geology. 
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(b)  Classical  Course. 

Summer,  Mathematics,  Physiology,                                                                  Latin  Reader. 

|  J  <  Fall,  as  in  the  Physical  Geography,                                                       do 

1-5  O  |  Winter,  Gen.  Course,  Book  Keeping,                                                               do 

la^  w  j  Summer,  Mathematics,  Botany,                               Caesar  and  Latin  Prose  Composition. 

8  72,  £  \  Pall,  as  in  the  Greek  Lessons,                                                do 

02  J§  °  ( Winter,  Gen.  Course,  do                                                               do 


igO 


Summer,  Geometry,  Anabasis  and  Greek  Cicero  and  Latin 

Prose  Composition,  Prose  Composition. 
Fall,                do                                                    do  do 

Winter,     Trigonometry  or  Latin,  do  do 


u  ^  ( Summer,  English  Literature,  Anabasis  and  Greek  Virgil  and  Latin 

•2  w  )  Prose  Composition,  Prose  Composition. 

<o  pj  J  Fall,  Latin  and  Iliad,  do 

m      \  Winter,     Mathematics,  do  do 

Summer,  Review  of  Studies. 

The  classes  in  each  course  have  exercises  in  Reading  twice  a  week,  in  Composition, 
Singing  and  in  Drawing  or  Penmanship  weekly,  in  Spelling  daily. 

Opportunity  is  also  given  for  a  review  of  Arithmetic,  Geography,  English  Grammar 
and  the  Study  of  History  by  weekly  recitations  in  the  successive  classes. 

Exercises  in  Reading  and  Declamation  alternate  with  meetings  of  the  Debating 
Society  on  Wednesday  afternoon  from  three  to  four  o'clock. 


Part  II. — General  Discussion. 
1.  Normal  Schools.  . 

Under  this  head  I  was  directed  to  note 

(1)  Relation  of  Professional  to  General  (or  Academic)  Training. 

(2)  Pyschology  and  Principles  of  Education,  how  far  taught,  etc. 

(3)  Practical  application  of  these. 

(4)  Details  of  courses  in  Normal  Schools. 

(5)  All  points  that  might  be  of  use  in  Improving  our  own  System  of j Training. 

I  shall  consider  these  in  order — 

(1)  Relation  of  Professional  to  General  Training. 

The  necessity  of  professional  training  for  teachers  (in  all  grades  of  schools)  is  univer- 
sally admitted.  The  work  of  the  teacher  is  no  longer  regarded  as  of  so  simple  and  easy 
a  character  that  it  may  be  entrusted  to  any  man  who  possesses  a  mere  smattering  of  the 
elements  of  learning — or  that  knowledge  however  varied  and  thorough,  is  alone  sufficient 
to  qualify  a  man  for  the  most  important  of  all  callings. 

Massachusetts  has  six  Normal  Schools, — besides  the  "Normal  Art  School" — and 
New  York  has  nine. 

The  Boston  Normal  School  is  the  only  one  that  illustrates  Minister  Crooks'  idea  of  the 
true  function  of  a  Normal  School,  viz.,  that  of  giving  professional  training  alone. 

In  all  the  others,  the  professional  and  the  academic  training  are  carried  on  together. 
But  there  is  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  amongst  the  educators  whom  I  met,  that 
under   certain  conditions,  not  at  present  perhaps  practicable   with   them,  but    certainly 
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feasible  with  us — Normal   Schools  can  be  confined  to  their  true  function.       These  condi- 
tions will  be  specified  a  little  further  on. 

The  arguments  that  some  have  advanced  in  support  of  the  opposite  view,  viz  :  That 
Normal  Schools  should  give  the  entire  training,  professional  and  academic,  are  in  sub- 
stance the  following  : — 

(a)  The  student  receives  more  thorough  and  systematic  drill — acquires  wider  and 
sounder  scholarship — and  generally,  a  higher  intellectual  culture  ;  because  :  (1)  The 
Normal  School  Masters  are  generally  abler  men  than  the  Masters  of  High  and  Grammar 
Schools  ;  and  (2)  They  have  the  students  for  a  longer  time  under  instruction  than  when 
the  Normal  Schools  are  confined  to  a  merely  professional  course. 

(b)  Better  projessional  training  is  given — because  :  (1)  All  Normal  Masters  keep 
constantly  in  view  the  fact  that  they  are  instucting  those  who  are  going  to  teach,  and 
direct  their  teaching  accordingly,  making  every  lesson — so  far  as  aim,  method,  and  prin- 
ciples are  concerned — a  model  lesson  for  the  student.  (2)  Not  only  is  every  lesson  by 
every  Professor  a  practical  lesson  in  didactics,  but  the  Professors  have  a  longer  time  and 
larger  opportunities  of  giving  practical  effect  to  their  instructions  in  the  science  and  art 
of  teaching.  (3)  The  student  has  time  and  opportunity,  by  observation  and  practice  in 
the  training  schools,  to  acquire  an  intelligent  experience  and  considerable  skill  in  practi- 
cally applying  the  principles  and  methods  he  has  been  taught.  He  learns  to  do  by  doing ; 
not  by  being  told  how  to  do  ;  and  (4)  The  Professors  are  themselves  trained  teachers  as 
those  who  teach  teachers  ought  to  be  ;  so  that  by  long  training  under  accomplished 
teachers,  students  become  inspired  with  the  very  spirit  of  the  true  teacher. 

(c)  The  separation  of  the  professional  from  the  academic  course  cannot  be  successful 
because  : 

(1)  A  teacher  will  teach  as  he  has  been  taught,  and  not  as  he  has  been  told  how  to 
teach.  If  a  teacher  has  himself  been  badly  taught  in  the  Public  School  and  in  the  High 
School  where  he  has  received  his  general  education,  a  brief  session  at  a  Normal  School 
will  not  free  him  from  the  bad  habits  he  has  acquired,  and  send  him  out  an  earnest  and 
intelligent  follower  of  methods  which  he  has  indeed  heard  about,  but  which  have  not  become 
his  own  by  education  and  training  :  (2)  And,  it  is  alleged,  this  imperfect  teaching  in  the 
schools  which  undertake  the  work  of  general  education,  is  a  fact.  The  teaching  is  super- 
ficial— the  tendency  is  to  cram  ;  students  are  not  taught  to  explain  the  reasons  of  pro- 
cesses, to  enquire  why  and  viherefore,  etc. 

(d)  Higher  general  culture  is  secured.  There  is  longer  intercourse  with  Professors. 
Professors  have  the  opportunity  of  studying  the  characters  of  their  students,  noting  their 
defects  as  well  as  traits  of  excellence — and  of  paying  special  attention  to  morals  and 
manners,  and  all  that  tends  to  the  higher  culture. 

(e)  Not  only  is  there  more  thorough  drill  in  the  various  branches  of  the  course  but  the 
knowledge  acquired  is  more  scientific — it  is  knowledge  methodized  ;  the  student  is  put 
in  thorough  possession  of  what  he  knows,  and  of  an  independent  power  of  application — 
a,nd  this  in  addition  to  how  to  teach.  While  in  being  taught,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
ordinary  High  and  Grammar  Schools  whose  work  it  is  to  educate  pupils  of  less  power 
and  maturity  of  mind,  this  result  is  impossible,  and  undesirable  even  if  it  were  possible. 

Now  it  may  be  admitted  that  if  the  work  of  national  education  could  be  carried  on 
regardless  of  expense,  it  might  be  well — it  would  probably  be  better  that  the  Normal 
Schools  should  give  the  entire  education  of  the  Teacher — general  as  well  as  professional. 
But  the  expense  entailed  by  this  system  would  be  enormous.  Even  with  the  liberal  pro- 
vision which  Massachusetts  makes  for  the  training  of  teachers,  only  about  200  graduates 
annually,  come  from  her  Normal  Schools,  and  only  about  26  per  cent,  of  her  teachers 
have  received  a  Normal  School  training  ;  and  in  New  York  State  the  current  expenses 
alone  of  the  Normal  Schools  amounted  to  $185,000  in  1880,  while  the  number  of  gradu- 
ates was  only  271.  Of  the  upwards  of  30,000  teachers  in  the  State  only  about  1,200 
hold  Normal  School  Certificates. 

(a)  As  a  matter  of  economy,  therefore,  it  becomes  imperative  to  separate  the 
general  from  the  professional  training,  and  to  make  the  latter  the  chief  business  of  the 
Normal  Schools.  Besides,  since  the  High  Schools,  etc.,  are  established  to  give  a 
sound  general  education,  it  is  a  reckless  waste  of   public  money  to  maintain  Normal 
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Schools  to  do  the  same  work.  And  here  is  the  sufficient  answer  to  most  of  the  reasons- 
that  have  been  advanced  against  the  separation  of  the  two  course  of  training  ;  if  the 
High  Schools  are  not  efficient — if  they  are  too  weak  to  impart  sound  knowledge,  and 
that  by  rational  methods — make  them  what  they  ought  to  be.  The  State  has  the  power 
to  make  them  what  they  ought  to  be — capable  of  giving  thorough  knowledge  by  rational 
methods. 

(b)  By  this  arrangement  the  Professors  in  the  Normal  Schools  can,  in  a  session  of 
reasonable  length,  give  more  time  to  purely  professional  work,  while  not  neglecting  the 
supplementing  and  methodizing  of  the  students  knowledge.  The  teaching  power  of  the 
Institution  is  employed  to  turn  out  trained  teachers. 

(c)  The  energies  of  the  student  are  concentrated  in  the  effort  to  acquire  the  science  and 
art  of  education,  to  learn  how  to  acquire  knowledge  and  how  to  impart  it  to  others  with 
the  best  educational  effects — not  the  matter  of  instruction  but  man  and  the  methods  by 
which  the  matter  can  be  applied  in  the  education  of  man,  are  the  prime  objects  of  his 
study.  This  undivided  attention  to  one  great  object  is  of  the  highest  importance.  If  a 
student  is  ignorant  of  a  subject,  his  all-absorbing  aim  is  to  get  possession  of  the  subject  * 
and  just  then  he  has  but  little  power  to  bestow  on  the  philosophy  of  method,  whether 
given  by  precept  or  example.  When  I  saw  students  wrestling  with  facts  of  "  Square 
Measure,"  the  principles  of  the  "  Square  Root  "  and  the  solution  of  a  simple  equation, 
under  the  direction  of  accomplished  Normal  School  instructors,  the  conviction  was  forced 
upon  me  that  such  knowledge  might  have  been  acquired  in  less  expensive  schools,  and 
that  the  power  of  the  masters  might  have  been  employed  to  better  advantage  in  giving 
strictly  professional  lessons. 

(d)  Reviews  are  indeed  necessary,  but  in  addition  to  strictly  professional  training  in 
methods,  etc.,  there  can  be  thorough  reviews  of  all  the  subjects  of  the  general  course, 
especially  those  which  the  student  will  be  called  upon  to  teach,  with  a  view  (1)  to  sup- 
plement his  knowledge  of  the  more  important  branches,  and  (2)  to  methodize  his  know- 
ledge, give  it  scientific  value.  (See  description  of  "  Reviews "  in  my  account  of  the 
Boston  Normal  School.)  This  is  admitted  to  be  necessary  if  the  best  results  in  profes- 
sional training  are  to  be  reached. 

(e)  If  the  previous  academic  training  has  been  thorough  the  student  brings  greater- 
intelligence  and  power  to  the  study  of  man  and  method.  There  is  a  foundation  to  build 
upon  ;  you  cannot  professionally  train  the  illiterate  and  the  unintelligent.  Of  course 
the  Normal  School  which  has  an  exceptionally  long  course,  may  lay  this  foundation  before 
proceeding  with  the  strictly  professional  work.  But  a  student  who  has  taken  a  full  course 
in  a  good  High  School  and  afterwards  spent  one  year  in  a  Normal  School  which  is  con- 
fined, in  the  main,  to  giving  professional  training,  will  prove  a  better  trained  teacher, 
than  if  he  had  received  his  entire  training  in  two  years'  (the  usual  length  of  course) 
Normal  School  course. 

Conditions  necessary. — As  already  intimated,  the  foregoing  reasons  assume  that 
candidates  for  a  strictly  professional  training  should  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  the 
leading  branches  of  the  school  curriculum,  and  that  this  knowledge  should  have  been 
acquired  under  the  influence  of  the  best  educational  methods.  It  must  be  at  once  admit- 
ted that  if  candidates  for  the  profession  have  been  the  subjects  of  long  years  of  bad  teach- 
ing— bad  teaching  in  the  Primary  School  and  bad  teaching  in  the  High  School,  a  brief 
Normal  School  course,  a  brief  discussion  of  methods  and  principles,  even  with  some  de- 
sultory observation  and  practice  in  a  training-school,  will  not  avail  to  correct  the  inveterate 
habits  which  have  been  the  steady  growth  of  years.  The  student  learned  to  do  by 
doing  wrong,  and  no  amount  of  telling  of  a  "  better  way,"  will  lead  him  to  forsake  the 
beaten  and  familiar  path.  It  is,  therefore,  absolutely  necessary  that  the  general  education 
should  be  obtained  under  trained  teachers.  The  teachers  of  our  teachers  must  themselves 
be  trained  men.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  this  point  here.  But  in  my  Annual 
Report  I  shall  attempt  to  show  : — 

(1)  That  the  teachers  in  Secondary  High  Schools  equally  with  those  in  Primary 
Schools,  ought  to  be  professionally  trained  ;  and 

(2)  That  this  is  of  vital  importance  in  our  system  which  requires  the  High  Schools 
to  educate  our  teachers. 
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Another  necessary  condition  of  success  is  that  the  course  of  professional  training  in 
the  Normal  Schools  should  be  of  sufficient  length  to  enable  them  to  do  well  the  important 
work  they  are  designed  to  accomplish. 

In  the  Boston  Normal  School,  which  is  concerned  with  strictly  professional  work, 
the  length  of  the  course  is  one  school  year,  and  Dr.  Dunton  the  Principal  tells  me  that, 
if  it  were  practicable,  he  would  prefer  a  still  longer  term  of  training  in  view  of  the  work 
to  be  accomplished.  If  the  work  of  the  Normal  School  is  to  be  at  all  satisfactory,  there 
must  be  sufficient  time  : — 

(1)  For  a  methodical  review,  with  the  object  of  securing  scientific  unity  of  the 
branches  which  the  student  has  .learned.  (See  under  Boston  Normal  School.)  This  will 
also  improve  the  student's  knowledge  of  subjects  in  which  his  general  education  may  have 
been  defective. 

(2)  For  a  fair  education  in  special  branches  which  may  not  have  been  taught  at  all, 
or  taught  very  imperfectly  in  the  High  Schools,  as,  e.g.,  Drawing,  Music,  etc. 

(3)  For  sound  instruction  in  Mental  Science  and  Ethics  in  their  application  to  intel- 
lectual and  moral  education,  methods  founded  on  principles. 

(4)  For  intelligent  observation  and  practice  in  the  Model  or  training  school,  in  order 
that  the  student  may  acquire,  as  far  as  possible,  skill  in*  the  application  of  the  principles 
he  is  being  taught  day  by  day. 

(5.)  For  the  eradication  of  bad  habits  of  study,  of  acquisition  and  other  consequences 
of  imperfect  training,  and  the  substitution  of  better  methods  of  acquiring  and  assimilating 
knowledge. 

(6)  For  the  general  culture  which  comes  from  the  silent,  yet  powerful  influence  of 
daily  intercourse  with  strong  and  cultivated  men. 

It  is  beyond  question,  therefor,  that  the  proposal  of  the  Hon.  the  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation, to  lengthen  our  Normal  School  course  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  is  in  fact 
essential  to  secure  the  desired  results. 

Under  these  conditions  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  plan  of  separating  the  Academic 
from  the  Professional  course  can  be  made  entirely  successful.  The  Boston  Normal  School 
affords  a  satisfactory  example  of  this.  Some  of  the  best  teaching,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
witnessing  during  my  visit,  I  might  say  some  of  the  best  I  ever  saw  was  done  by  gradu- 
ates of  this  school.  They  had  been  subject  to  a  long  course  of  training  in  the  City  Public 
Schools,  this  had  been  followed  by  a  full  course  of  four  years  in  the  High  Schools,  and  this 
again,  by  one  year's  sound  professional  training,  under  earnest  and  capable  teachers.  The 
results  were  eminently  good.  Nature,  indeed,  had  contributed  something  to  these  results, 
for  nascitur  nonfit  which  is  so  often  applied  to  the  true  poet,  may  at  least  in  a  measure, 
be  affirmed  of  the  true  teacher.  Here  was  natural  aptitude  trained  to  high  perfection. 
The  teacher  had  learned  to  play  on  the  "  harp  by  playing  on  the  harp,"  but  evidently 
every  touch  of  her  finger  had  been  directed  by  one  who  was  skilled  on  the  instrument. 

In  the  lowest  Primary  grade  I  saw  lessons  given  in  reading,  number,  colour,  form, 
measure  (the  metric  system),  and  all  were  given  with  the  educative  power  of  the  true 
teacher.  The  fundamental  maxims  of  education,  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract,  from 
the  known  to  the  unknown,  from  the  idea  to  the  word,  from  the  thought  to  the 
expression,  etc.,  which  are  often  glibly  repeated  and  as  often  mere  dead  vocables 
without  a  living  influence,  had  entered  thoroughly  into  the  teachers  conception  of 
her  work  and  spontaneously  governed  every  act  and  element  in  her  teaching.  She 
did  not  "  communicate "  knowledge,  she  helped  her  pupils  to  acquire  knowledge. 
She  never  did  for  the  pupils  what  they  could  do  for  themselves,  the  development 
of  their  self-activity  was  her  studied  aim.  She  seemed  to  know  exactly  just  what 
the  pupils  could  do  for  themselves,  and  what  they  could  not  do,  and  with  admirable  tact 
led  the  little  ones  to  recognize  in  the  unknown  that  was  before  them,  the  familiar  features 
of  the  known.  She  knew  that  self-exercise  on  the  part  of  her  pupils,  was  the  necessary 
condition  of  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  the  development  of  power  ;  and  therefore 
both  the  senses  and  the  intellect  were  kept  in  constant  activity,  the  children  saw  with 
their  eyes,  they  heard  with  their  ears,  they  wrought  with  their  hands  ;  and  therefore  they 
"  understood  with  their  hearts." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  discipline  was  admirable,  only  under  such  teaching  and 
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such  a  teacher  could  such  discipline  be  secured.  There  was  no  lecturing  or  scolding,  or 
threatening,  or  assuming  of  looks  "severe  and  stern  to  view,"  even  in  the  lowest  primary 
class,  the  principle  of  self-government,  was  the  grand  power  in  discipline,  the  little  ones 
has  learned  to  govern  themselves. 

The  manner  of  presenting  the  subject  matter  of  the  lessons  was  so  interesting,  and 
so  thoroughly  enlisted  the  self-active  cooperation  of  the  pupils,  that  there  was  no  disposi- 
tion for  idleness.  Order  and  interest,  and  attention  were  freely  manifested  by  the  pupils, 
because  they  seemed  to  feel  instinctively,  that  without  order  and  attention  the  many 
pleasant  things  which  made  their  school  hours  so  bright  and  joyous,  would  be  lost  to 
them. 

The  teacher  never  went  beyond  the  "  fatigue  point "  (as  Bain  calls  it)  in  her  lesson. 
At  the  end  of  each  recitation,  a  brief  time  was  allowed  for  relaxation.  This  freedom 
would  have  probably  shocked  the  old  school  disciplinarian.  Indeed  I  am  not  sure  that 
the  entire  discipline  would  have  been  quite  satisfactory  to  the  martinet  of  the  new 
school,  whose  ideas  of  order  and  attention  are  centred  in  the  rectilineal  attitude,  the 
metallic  rigidity  of  limb  and  feature,  the  staring  look,  and  the  death-like  silence  of  the 
prison-house  where  "  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds."  Here  were  rather  the  graceful 
posture,  the  bright  intelligent  attention,  the  pleasant  expectation  of  delightful  things  to 
come — the  free,  natural  movement  of  the  "  little  child  yet  glorious  in  the  might  of  its 
Heaven-born  freedom,"  but  guided  by  the  hand  of  Love  along  the  pleasant  ways  that  lead 
to  strong  and  cultured  life. 

Under  such  teachings  and  surroundings  as  here  prevailed,  the  children — I  was  not 
surprised  to  be  informed — considered  it  a  severe  punishment  to  be  kept  away  from  school. 
If  all  our  schools  could  be  made  like  this,  the  question  of  truancy  and  compulsory  atten- 
dance would  be  effectually  settled,  there  would  be  no  truants  and  none  to  be  "  com- 
pelled." 

2.  Principles   of  Education. 

I  have  given  in  the  first  part  of  this  report,  a  moderately  full  account  of  what 
is  included  under  this  head.  In  every  school  there  is  a  Professor  of  Psychology  and 
Ethics — who  treats  these  subjects  with  special  reference  to  the  work  of  education  ;  in 
most  of  the  schools  there  is  also  a  teacher  of  special  methods — and  thus  the  student  is 
shown  the  best  method  of  teaching  from  the  very  elements,  every  branch  of  the 
Public  School  course,  arithmetic,  reading,  etc. 

There  is  no  attempt  at  metaphysics  ;  but  little  time  is  spent  over  the  unsolved,  and 
perhaps  unsolvable,  problems  of  the  Campus  Philosophorum.  But  a  knowledge  of  the 
different  mental  powers,  the  order  of  their  development,  and  the  conditions  and  modes  of 
their  right  action/ are  unfolded  in  a  simple  and  practical,  yet  thoroughly  logical 
manner. 

I  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  kind  of  instruction  given  in  this  department,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  of  its  high  value  in  the  professional  training  of  teachers.  I  noticed  that  every- 
where— Worcester,  Boston,  Bridgewater,  New  Britain — the  students  shewed  a  living 
interest,  not  to  say  enthusiasm,  in  the  study  of  mind.  I  noticed  too,  that  everywhere, 
they  seemed  to  be  profoundly  impressed  with  the  worth  of  the  material  on  which  the 
teacher  has  to  operate,  and  with  the  far-reaching  consequences  of  the  teachers' 
work. 

3.  Practical  application 

of  these  principles  in  the  work  of  education.     See   first  part  of  this  report.     I   shall 
merely  recapitulate  the  principal  points. 

(a)  Observation  in  the  Training  Schools — (1)  Examination  as  to  the  results  of  observa- 
tion— training  to  observe. 

(2)  Observation  of  the  teaching — by  Professors — of  classes  drafted  from  the  Model 
School. 

(3)  Observation  and  discussion  of  one  another's  work  in  teaching — classes  formed  of 
teachers-in-training. 
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(4)  Observation  and  discussion  of  the  author's  work  in  teaching  classes  from  the 
Model  School. 

(b)  Practice  (1)  under  supervision  and  criticism  with  the  Normal  School  class. 

(2)  Practice  under  criticism  in  connection  with  classes  in  the  Model  School. 

(3)  Practice  and  criticism  thereon  in  connection  with  classes  taken  from  the  Model 
School  into  the  Normal  School. 

(c)  Apprenticeship  (1)  in  the  Model  Schools. 

(2)  In  the  Public  Schools — this  has  been  described. 

(d)  Methods. — Professors  teach  and  illustrate  the  best  methods  of  instruction  in  every 
branch,  for  every  age,  and  stage  of  development.  The  teachers  of  methods,  in  and  by 
their  own  teaching,  exhibit  these  methods.  And  the  students  have  almost  constant  prac- 
tice in  the  methods  thus  set  before  them. 

4.  Details  of  Courses  of  Study. 

It  will  be  seen  from  an  examination  of  the  first  part  of  the  report,  that  an  extensive 
course  of  study  is  prescribed  in  those  Normal  Schools  in  which  the  general  work  is  not 
separated  from  the  academic.  In  all  the  schools,  great  prominence  is  given  to  Music, 
Drawing,  Reading  and  Elocution,  and  Science. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Boston  Normal  School  are  required  to  have  com- 
pleted the  four  years'  course  in  the  High  School,  which  embraces  the  following  sub- 
jects : — 

English  Grammar,  Literature,  Composition  and  Rhetoric,  History  (Ancient,  Mediaeval 
and  Modern),  Chemistry,  Physics,  Astronomy,  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Botany,  Zoology, 
Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Latin  or  French  or  German,  Vocal  Music 
and  Drawing. 

The  course  of  study  prescribed  for  the  professional  training  is : — 

Principles  of  Education,  Methods  of  Instruction,  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  Natural 
Science,  Language. — Elementary  Studies,  Music,  Drawing,  Observation  and  Practice  in 
the  Training  School,  and  Observation  and  Practice  in  other  Public  Schools. 

5.  Points  deserving  Special  Notice. 

(a)  Drawing  in  the  Schools. — In  Massachusetts,  drawing  is  now  considered  essential 
in  Elementary  Education.  In  the  eye  of  the  law  it  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  "  funda- 
mental "  branches,  and  Public  School  Teachers  are  to  be  qualified  to  teach  it  just  as 
they  are  qualified  to  teach  the  "Three  R's" — the  "Industrial  Drawing  Act"  of  1870, 
requiring  that  in  future  every  child  in  schools  supported  by  public  taxes  shall  be  taught 
to  draw,  and  the  "  Normal  Art  School  "  was  established  to  supply  trained  teachers  of 
Industrial  Drawing.  The  school  law  of  New  York,  too,  though  less  mandatory  than  that 
of  Massachusetts,  recognizes  the  necessity  of  Drawing  in  the  Public  Schools,  as  having  an 
important  bearing  in  the  direction  of  industrial  education.  Indeed,  throughout  the  entire 
Union,  the  teaching  of  Drawing  to  all  classes  of  pupils  is  looked  upon  as  of  vital 
importance  in  the  future  development  of  education. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  School  Superintendents,  a 
resolution  was  unanimously  adopted,  affirming  that  Drawing  should  form  one  of  the 
fundamental  branches  of  study  in  all  grades  of  schools. 

Educationally,  the  object  of  drawing  is  to  train  the  perceptive  faculties  and  the 
imagination,  thus  developing  a  love  of  order  and  a  taste  for  originality.  Practically,  it 
is  to  lay  the  foundation  of  taste  and  skill  in  the  industrial  occupations  in  which  three- 
fourths  of  the  pupils  of  the  schools  must  find  their  employment. 

I  append  an  outline  of  the  course  in  Drawing  prescribed  for  the  Primary  Schools  in 
Massachusetts — for  pupils  from  five  to  eight  years  of  age. 

(b)  Science  and  Science  Teaching. — From  the  first  part  of  this  report  it  will  be  seen 
that  science  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the  course  of  study  for  the  Normal  Schools — Ele- 
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mentary  Chemistry,  Botany  and  Physics  receiving  special  attention.  As  I  shall  endeavour 
in  my  annual  report  to  show  the  practical  as  well  as  intellectual  value  of  these  sciences,  I 
need  not  now  dwell  upon  the  topic.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
pupils  of  the  schools  go  out  into  one  or  another  of  the  great  industries ;  and  that  whether 
they  become  farmers  or  manufacturers,  or  miners,  or  mechanics,  they  are  likely  to 
encounter  practical  questions  in  which  a  knowledge  of  chemistry  and  physics  will  prove 
highly  useful.     Can  these  sciences,  then,  be  taught  in  the  schools  1 

I  understand  that  the  Minister  of  Education  proposes  to  give  greater  prominence  to 
science  in  the  High  and  Normal  Schools,  with  a  view  to  render  teachers  largely  indepen- 
dent of  text-books,  and  capable  of  giving  valuable  oral  instruction  in  science  in  the  Public  4' 
Schools. 

From  what  I  have  observed  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  plan  is  quite  feasible.  Our 
teachers  can  be  trained  to  give  such  instruction  ;  and  without  over-crowding  the  pupil,  a 
place  can  be  found  for  it  in  our  Public  Schools,  if  proper  methods  of  teaching  the 
"  fundamental  "  branches  are  strictly  followed. 

The  teaching  of  Chemistry  and  Physics  in  the  Normal  Schools  I  visited  is  in  my 
opinion  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  is  attended  with  the  best  results. 

(c)  Laboratory  and  Class-room  Work  go  Hand  in  Hand. — The  student  frcm  the  be- 
ginning experiments,  observes,  infers.  And  further  :  A  prime  object  of  the  Professors  is 
to  make  the  student  expert  in  constructing  apparatus  for  himself  out  of  the  commonest 
materials.  This  is  of  the  last  importance.  Costly  apparatus  is  not  needed  for  teaching 
the  elements  of  these  sciences  ;  on  the  contrary  it  often  happens  that  the  humbler  the 
apparatus  the  more  effective  the  teaching.  I  saw  students  working  ;  I  saw  them  con  - 
triving  their  own  apparatus ;  and  noted  with  great  satisfaction  what  a  skilled  teacher 
can  do  in  cultivating  in  his  students  the  art  of  getting  along  with  what  some  would  call 
make-shifts.  Our  teachers  must  be  able  to  do  this,  if  their  oral  instruction  in  the  schools 
is  to  be  worth  anything.  Teaching  from  books  alone  is  worthless — there  is  no  intellectual 
culture  and  no  practical  value  in  and  through  such  "  teaching,"  there  is  a  cramming  of 
"  dead  vocables,"  a  memoriter  repetition  of  words — this,  and  nothing  more.  As,  there- 
fore, the  Public  Schools  cannot  be  provided  with  costly  apparatus,  this  power  of  the 
teacher  to  improvise  instruments  for  himself  is  indispensable. 

As  a  distinguished  American  teacher  has  said,  the  student-teacher  must  be  taught  to 
construct  for  himself  out  of  the  simplest  materials  the  instruments  for  his  experiments — 
to  make,  for  example,  a  pneumatic  trough  out  of  a  wash-basin  ;  an  electrophorus  from  a 
tin-plate  and  some  sealing  wax  ;  a  galvanic  battery  with  a  few  bits  of  wire,  scraps  of 
copper  and  zinc,  and  half  a  dozen  tumblers. 

To  illustrate  let  me  give  a  brief  outline  of  a  lecture  by  Prof.  Osbun,  of  the  Salem 
Normal  School,  which  I  heard  him  deliver  before  a  Teachers'  Institute  in  Rockland,  near 
Boston.     The  lecture  was  entitled  : — 

Means  and  Methods  in  Elementary  Physics. — The  purpose  of  the  lecture  was  two- 
fold ;  (1)  to  show  how  to  teach  the  subject ;  and  (2)  to  show  how  the  necessary  apparatus 
might  be  contrived. 

First : — This  science  (Physics),  it  was  said,  must  certainly  be  taught  by  means  of  experi- 
ments, rather  than  by  means  of  the  text-book.  He  showed  that  the  simple  matter  of  experi- 
ment was  worthy  of  very  careful  attention — claiming  that  every  experiment  might  be 
divided  into  three  distinct  parts.  The  first  part  relates  to  that  which  the  teacher  or 
pupil  does  with  the  apparatus.  A  description  of  this  for  convenience  might  be  called 
the  experiment.  The  second  part  of  an  experiment  relates  to  that  which  the  pupil  should 
see,  or  hear,  or  perceive  in  any  way  by  the  senses  ;  this  part  is  the  observation.  The 
third  part  of  the  experiment  relates  to  that  which  the  pupil  is  naturally  led  to  think 
after  seeing  what  was  done  with  the  apparatus  and  what  happened  ;  this  part  was  called 
the  Inference. 

A  few  model  exercises,  which  were  printed  on  charts,  illustrating  these  points  were 
then  exhibited.     But  in  the  second  place  : — 

If  Natural  Philosophy  is  to  be  taught  by  means  of  experiment,  of  course  apparatus, 
will  *be  required.     This  being  the  case,  what  shall  the  teacher  do  in  the  schools  where- 
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philosophical  apparatus  is  not  supplied  %  A  consideration  of  this  point  was  the  second 
purpose  of  the  lecture. 

The  speaker  then  exhibited  a  number  of  pieces  of  home-made  apparatus — make-shifts 
if  you  will — which  showed  that  teachers  may  find  means  about  their  houses,  to  illustrate 
according  to  the  true  experimental  method,  a  good  elementary  course  in  Physics. 

A  pump  made  with  a  couple  of  spools  and  a  lamp-chimney  ;  a  curious  piece  of  appa- 
ratus for  showing  wave-motion,  constructed  with  some  bent  pins  stuck  through  a  piece  of 
paste-board,  and  made  to  revolve  by  a  kind  of  crank  ;  a  telegraph  made  with  a  straw,  a 
couple  of  screws  and  a  little  copper  wire  and  a  board ;  a  galvanic  battery  made  with  a 
dinner  plate  and  some  pieces  of  metal  immersed  in  a  little  weak  acid  ;  some  chemical  ap- 
paratus made  with  tobacco  pipes  joined  to  bottles,  were  examples  of  what  may  be  done 
in  a  common  country  school. 

If  the  teacher  had  not  time  to  do  all  this  work,  he  could  call  upon  the  boys  and  girls 
in  his  class,  and  this  would  be  a  sure  means  of  arousing  an  interest  in  the  science. 

This  illustrates  the  principal  features  in  the  Science  teaching  of  the  Normal  Schools. 

Of  course  the  Science  teachers  of  our  Normal  Schools  do  what  they  can  in  this  direc- 
tion ;  but  hitherto  the  time  at  their  disposal  has  been  too  short  to  allow  the  best  results 
to  be  secured.  Experimental  teaching  must  have  a  place  in  our  High  Schools — the  schools 
that  now  undertake  to  give  our  teachers  a  sound  general  education — then  we  may  fairly 
expect  the  Science  teachers  of  the  Normal  Schools  to  turn  out  skilled  teachers  of  the 
elements  of  science.     Meantime  we  must  not  expect  them  to  perform  impossibilities. 

(d)  Time  spent  in  General  and  Professional  Training. — The  usual  length  of  the  High 
School  course  is  four  years  ;  and  the  shortest  Normal  School  course  is  two  years — a  good 
many  students  take  the  four  years'  course.  The  Americans  are  a  progressive  people — 
their  inventive  genius  has  become  proverbial,  but  they  have  never  been  able  to  discover  a 
royal  road  to  learning,  nor  to  invent  a  means  of  annihilating  time  as  a  necessary  condition 
in  producing  culture.  They  have  not  in  any  State,  I  believe,  devised  a  means  of  giving 
all  the  teachers  of  the  Public  Schools,  a  fair  measure  of  professional  training.  So  that 
many  teachers  are  to  be  found  with  little  scholarship  and  little  skill  in  teaching.  But 
the  teachers  whom  they  do  educate  and  train  professionally,  in  general,  do  credit  to  their 
training,  and  are  worthy  of  their  calling.  And  this  is  due  to  the  fact  above  referred  to — 
they  consider  that  a  long  course  of  literary  and  professional  training  is  indispensable  to* 
the  turning  out  of  really  efficient  teachers.  I  cannot  now  enlarge  upon  this  point ;  but  I 
have  no  doubt  of  its  importance.  I  observed  everywhere  evidences  of  the  good  effects  of.' 
a  long  course  of  training  under  able  and  enthusiastic  teachers. 

(e)  Boarding  Halls  in  connection  with  Normal  Schools. — In  the  first  part  of  my  report 
I  have  referred  to  the  boarding  halls  established  in  connection  with  the  Massachusetts. 
Normal  Schools.  The  excellence  of  the  results  is  beyond  question.  See  remarks  in  gen- 
eral description  of  the  schools  I  visited. 

(/)  Teachers'  Institutes. — These  are  regarded  as  a  most  important  element  in  educa- 
tional work  they  are  everywhere  regarded  as  valuable  auxiliaries  to  the  Normal  Schools  ,\ 
and  are  constantly  growing  in  favour  with  the  profession  and  all  others  who  are  really 
interested  in  the  advancement  of  National  education.  The  State  Superintendent  of  Mas- 
sachusetts frequently  conducts  Institutes  himself.  I  attended  an  Institute  meeting  at 
which  some  of  the  foremost  men  of  the  State  were  present  and  manifested  a  deep 
interest  in  the  work.  Governor  Long,  Hon.  Mr.  Price,  Secretary  of  State,  Hon.  J.  W. 
Dickenson,  State  Superintendent,  Dr.  Dunton,  and  many  other  prominent  educators. 

In  New  York  State,  the  Superintendent,  Hon.  N.  Grilmour,  employs  competent 
professional  men  to  conduct  Teachers'  Institutes.  The  State  paid  more  than  $15,000  in 
support  of  these  Institutes. 

II.  Secondary  Education. 

Under  this  head  I  was  directed  to  ascertain  the  course  of  study  in  some  of  the  best 
High  Schools,  the  appliances  for  teaching,  etc. 

Having  previously  given  the  courses  of  study  prescribed  for  some  of  the  schools,  I 
shall  now  briefly  comment  upon  what  I  observed. 
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(1)  The   course  of  study  is  in  general    more  extensive  than  ours,   including   such 
branches  as  Political  Economy,  Civil  Government  and  Mental  Science. 

(2)  Science  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  most  of  the  courses.     Botany,  Geology, 
Zoology,  Chemistry,  Physics,  and  Physiology,  are  studied  with  greater  or  less  thorough- 


(3)  The  appliances  for  teaching  science  are,  so  far  as  I  observed,  very  good.  In 
Worcester,  for  example,  there  is  an  excellent  science  class-room,  and  a  well  appointed 
Laboratory  in  which  thirty  students  can  work.  The  Albany  School,  also,  is  well  equipped 
for  science  teaching. 

(4)  A  good  deal  of  attention  is  paid  to  Music  and  Drawing.  Some  of  the  work  done 
in  drawing  was  of  a  high  order  of  merit.  Many  of  the  pupils  acquire  a  taste  for  draw- 
ing in  the  Public  Schools,  and  their  advanced  course  in  the  High  School  produces  excellent 
results. 

(5)  Reading  and  Rhetorical  exercises  are  a  necessary  part  in  High  School  education. 

(6)  Most,  if  not  all,  the  pupils  in  the  High  Schools  had  received  a  long  course  of 
training  in  the  Public  Schools  ;  and  quite  a  large  per  centage  of  them — including  those 
who  intend  to  become  teachers — complete  the  full  course  of  study.  Nearly  sixty  gradu- 
ated from  the  Worcester  High  School  in  1880,  and  upwards  of  seventy  from  the  Albany 
High  School. 

A  consequence  of  this  is  that  the  graduates  give  evidence  of  no  inconsiderable  degree 
of  culture  ;  and  those  of  them  destined  for  the  profession  of  teaching — if  they  have  fair 
natural  aptitude — cannot  fail  to  become  good  teachers  after  receiving  a  professional  train- 
ing in  a  good  Normal  School. 

The  Entrance  Examination  is  more  difficult,  or  perhaps  I  should  say  more  compre- 
hensive than  ours — demanding  a  more  careful  training — and  therefore  the  High  School 
masters  have  better  material  to  work  upon.  As  I  have  said,  all,  or  nearly  all,  candidates 
for  entrance,  have  had  a  long  training  in  the  Public  School,  and  have  acquired  a  good  deal 
of  proficiency  in  Writing,  Drawing,  Music,  Reading,  Spelling,  Geography,  History  and 
Arithmetic. 

Payment  on  Results. — The  New  York  State  "  Preliminary  (Entrance)  and  Inter- 
mediate," and  Academic  Examinations. 

These  Examinations  were  devised  originally  to  provide  an  equitable  basis  for  the 
distribution  of  the  Literature  Fund  (corresponding  to  our  High  School  grant)  amongst 
the  secondary  schools  of  the  State.  The  Preliminary  and  the  Intermediate  correspond 
very  closely  with  our  "Entrance"  and  Intermediate.  The  Examination  for  "Regents 
Diploma"  is  somewhat  like  the  Prussian  "  Leaving"  (Abiturienten)  examination,  and  the 
Diploma  is  accepted  by  many  of  the  colleges  in   lieu  of  their  matriculation  examination. 

These  examinations  are  similar  to  ours ;  they  had  their  origin  in  similar  causes  and 
were  established  to  give  effect  to  the  same  principle — the  principle  of  Payment  on 
Results. 

The  Preliminary  Examination. — The  Preliminary  Examination,  like  our  Entrance 
Examination,  was  established  to  arrest  the  tendency  to  crowd  ill-prepared  pupils  into  the 
High  Schools — determining  what  scholars  alone  should  be  classed  as  "  Regents'  Scholars," 
capable  of  entering  upon  a  High  School  course,  and  entitled  to  be  counted  as  bond  fide 
High  School  pupils  in  the  distribution  of  the  fund  granted  for  secondary  education.  As 
with  us,  too,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  great  need  for  such  an  examination,  for  under 
the  uniform  and  adequate  test  which  it  has  supplied,  the  number  classed  as  High  School 
scholars  was  reduced  from  21,947  in  1865  to  about  5,700  in  1873.  Since  the  latter  date, 
owing  mainly  to  the  improvement  of  the  schools,  the  number  has  steadily  increased,  so 
that  it  now  reaches  about  8,500.  This  of  course  is  only  for  the  schools  (about  200  in 
number)  under  the  visitation  of  the  Regents. 

The  subjects  of  examination  are  Arithmetic  and  Mensuration,  Geography,  English 
Grammar  and  Spelling.  For  a  "  pass "  seventy-five  per  cent,  is  exacted  in  every  subject. 
Two  papers  are  set  in  each  of  the  branches,  Arithmetic  and  Grammer,  and  two  hours  are 
allowed  for  each  paper.  Of  the  21,000  candidates  examined  in  1878-9,  30.16  per  cent, 
passed  in  Arithmetic,  56.34  per  cent,  in  Grammar,  35.15  per  cent  in  Geography,  and 
52.90  per  cent,  in  Spelling. 
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At  the  examination  for  entrance  into  the  Albany  High  School,  June  1881,  the 
"  Regents"  questions  were  used  :  28  (twenty-eight)  questions  in  Arithmetic,  80  (eighty)  in 
Grammar  60  (sixty)  in  Geography,  20  (twenty)  in  History,  and  100  words  were  submitted 
as  a  test  in  spelling.  In  addition  to  this  the  candidates  were  examined  in  Music  and 
Drawing.  There  were  313  candidates  from  the  City  schools,  and  200  obtained  the  full 
number  of  marks  necessary  to  entitle  them  to  rank  as  "Regents'  Scholars." 

The  average  age  of  the  217  candidates  who  passed  at  the  September  Examination, 
1880,  was  U.6. 

The  Intermediate  Examination. — Candidates  for  the  Intermediate  Certificates  having 
passed  the  Preliminary  Examination,  are  examined  in  the  following  subjects  :  Algebra, 
American  History,  Physical  Geography,  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  Plane  Geometry, 
and  Rhetoric.  In  this  examination  as  in  the  Preliminary,  seventy-five  per  cent,  in 
every  subject  is  necessary  for  a  "pass."  But  a  candidate  is  credited  with  a  "  pass"  in  a 
single  subject,  and  he  is  not  in  any  case  obliged  to  take  all  the  subjects  at  one  examina- 
tion. This  principle  might  perhaps  be  adopted  in  connection  with  our  Intermediate 
"groups."  A  candidate  might  be  credited  with  a  pass  in  a  single  group,  provided  he 
makes  a  percentage  sufficiently  high  to  show  that  he  has  really  mastered  the  subject  it 
includes.     I  append  the  questions  here  set  for  the  June  Examination,  1881  : — 

Examination  for  Regents'  Diploma. — The  candidates  for  this  Diploma  must  have 
passed  the  Intermediate  Examination.  They  are  then  examined  in  eight  additional  sub- 
jects, four  being  selected  from  each  of  the  following  groups  : — 

Group  I.  Group  II. 

Book-keeping,  Astronomy, 

Botany,  Chemistry, 

Geology,  English  Literature, 

History,  Greece  and  Rome,  History  of  England, 

Moral  Philosophy,  Mental  Pilosophy, 

Political  Economy,  Physics, 

Science  of  Government,  Plane  Trigonometry, 
Zoology. 

In  both  the  Intermediate  and  the  Diploma  Examination  certain  options  are  allowed 
in  favour  of  Classics  and  French  and  German,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  students  who  in- 
tend taking  a  college  course. 

Upon  the  results  of  these  two  examinations,  the  "  Intermediate  "  and  the  "  Diploma," 
the  sum  of  $40,000  from  the  income  of  the  Literature  Fund,  is  apportioned  amongst  the 
High  Schools  and  Academies. 

For  every  pupil  who  obtains  the  Intermediate  Certificate  the  sum  of  five  dollars  is 
apportioned  to  the  school  which  prepared  him  for  the  examination — provided  such  pupil 
has  attended  the  school  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  thirteen  weeks  during  the  year. 

And  the  sum  of  ten  dollars  is  allotted  for  each  pupil  who  passes  the  "  Diploma  " 
examination. 

The  course  prescribed  for  Intermediate  examination,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  not  so 
extensive  as  that  of  ours. 

These  examinations,  like  ours,  are  not  competitive.  They  are  school  examinations  ; 
and  there  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  those  who  may  attain  the  standards  fixed  by  the 
examinations,  nor  any  competitive  distinctions  between  them. 

Three  examinations  are  held  during  the  year  (In  June,  November  and  February) 
for  each  of  the  three  classes  of  candidates.  But  there  is  no  attempt  at  forcing  ;  both 
teachers  and  pupils  can  take  (as  with  us)  their  own  time  in  the  work  of  preparation.  And 
if  the  injudicious,  or  over-ambitious  teacher  aims  at  rapidity  of  preparation  regardless  of 
thoroughness,  he  soon,  if  not  hopelessly  incapable,  learns  the  error  of  his  ways'from  the 
humiliation  of  defeat  :  for  no  amount  of  hostile  criticism  on  the  part  of  the  incompetent 
or  the  conscienceless  teacher,  and  of  weeping  and  wailing  on  the  part  of  his  disap- 
pointed dupes,  can  avail  to  mitigate  the  rigour  of  the  examiners,  or  to  secure  the  lowering 
of  the  standard  to  meet  the  requirements  of  illiteracy. 
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Drs.  Murray  snd  Pratt,  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  Dr.  Bradley,  Principal  of  Albany 
High  School,  and  other  prominent  educators,  informed  me  that  the  effects  of  these  examin- 
ations have  been  entirely  salutary.  "The  instruction  (I  quote  from  Dr.  Murray)  in 
the  elementary  branches  has  been  notably  improved,  and  a  higher  standard  of  attainments 
has  been  established  in  the  State.  In  the  advanced  examinations  a  steady  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  the  instruction,  and  a  regular  increase  in  the  number  of  candidates,  have 
been  observed.  It  is  with  pride  that  the  Regents  refer  to  these  facts  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  academies  under  their  charge.  There  is  no  such  system  of  secondary  instruction 
in  any  other  State  in  the  Union  ;  nowhere  else  are  the  schools  for  secondary  instruction 
submitted  to  such  requirements  as  to  their  equipment,  and  such  tests  of  scholarship,  and 
nowhere  else  can  they  show  as  a  result  such  a  satisfactory  record." 


Summary  of  Conclusions. 

1. — General. 

From  what  I  have  been  able  to  gather  by  personal  observation  on  my  recent  visit, 
and  from  books,  reports  and  documents,  the  Ontario  system  of  education,  as  a  system, 
is  superior  to  that  of  any  State  in  the  Union,  for  the  following,  among  other  reasons  : — 

(1)  Our  system  is  distinguished  by  a  unity  of  aim  and  method,  and  a  consequent 
unification  of  educational  interests,  which  has,  I  believe,  no  parallel  in  American 
systems. 

(2)  It  has  determined  the  necessary  qualifications  for  important  educational  positions, 
and  made  the  appointment  to  such  positions  independent  of  party  influences. 

(3)  It  has  instituted  an  effective  plan  of  examination  to  test  the  literary  and  scien- 
tific attainments  of  all  candidates  for  the  teachers'  profession. 

(4)  It  has  established  a  thorough  system  of  school  supervision  (inspection),  and 
provided  means  to  secure  qualified  inspectors. 

(5)  It  has  provided  a  simple  and  economical  plan  for  the  professional  training  of 
teachers,  which  secures,  or  will  secure,  the  children  of  the  humblest  school  section  in  the 
land  from  becoming  the  victims  of  incompetency. 

This  last  element  of  excellence  is  the  most  important  of  all.  Ours  is  the  only  system 
on  this  continent,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  demands  some  degree  of  professional  training 
as  a  necessary  qualification  for  the  teacher.  I  have  said  that  the  system  of  professional 
training  is  economical  ;  it  is  also  effective  1  The  question  of  economy  can  have  no 
weight  as  against  the  question  of  efficiency.  That  only  is  true  economy  which  secures 
the  best  results  in  the  best  way.  The  system  can  be  made,  I  believe,  thoroughly  efficient. 
But  to  this  end  the  Normal  School,  the  County  Model  Schools,  the  High  Schools  and 
even  the  Public  Schools  must,  each  in  their  proper  sphere,  co-operate. 

2. — As  to  the  Normal  Schools, 

now  confined  to  purely  professional  work,  I  remark  : 

(a)  The  Normal  School  Masters  must  have  good  material  to  work  upon.  Good 
professional  training  cannot  be  grounded  on  illiteracy.  This  means  that  those  who  enter 
these  institutions  should  possess  a  good  degree  of  general  education  and  culture,  and 
some  aptitude  for  teaching,  as  shewn  by  their  previous  work  under  a  County  Inspector. 

(b)  Not  only  must  the  Normal  School  Masters  have  good  material  to  work  upon, 
they  must  also  have  a  reasonable  amount  of  time  in  which  to  do  the  work. 

At  present,  therefore,  the  session  for  training  is  too  short.  It  must  be  extended  if 
the  schools  are  to  accomplish  what  they  are  designed  to  do.     For  in  these  schools. 

(1)  There  must  be  a  methodizing  of  the  student's  knowledge  ;  a  review  of  important 
branches,  with  a  view  to  giving  scientific  unity. 

(2)  There  must  be  effected,  in  general,  some  improvement  in  the  student's  knowledge 
of  important  branches — Music,  Drawing,  Experimental  Science. 
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(3)  There  ought  to  be  sound  instruction  in  Ethics  and  Mental  Science  in  their 
application  to  the  work  of  education. 

(4)  There  must  be  intelligent  observation  and  practice,  under  criticism  in  the  Model 
and  Normal  School. 

(5)  There  must  be — at  least  in  many  cases — an  eradication  of  vicious  habits  of 
study,  methods  of  teaching,  etc.,  and  the  substitution  of  a  more  excellent  way. 

(6)  There  must  be,  as  far  as  possible,  secured  that  higher  culture  which  comes  from 
daily  intercourse  with  strong  and  cultured  men. 

To  this  desirable  end  "  Boarding  Halls,"  such  as  have  been  established  in  connection 
with  some  of  the  American  Normal  Schools,  would  greatly  contribute.    • 

(c)  The  Normal  School  Masters,  in  connection  with  the  professional  Examiners, 
ought  to  have  power  to  reject  for  illiteracy  as  well  as  for  professional  incompetency 
or  inaptitude.  For  it  sometimes  happens  that  illiterates  manage  to  score  marks  enough 
to  pass,  notwithstanding  all  the  precautions  of  a  stringent  academic  examination.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  good  scholarship  will  do  little  or  nothing  for  one  who  has  no  natural 
aptitude  for  teaching. 

3. — As  to  County  Model  Schools. 

(1)  These  schools  are  designed  to  do  a  very  important  work.  Here  the  student 
teacher  gets  his  first  ideas  of  educational  principles  and  methods — ideas  which  will  influ- 
ence for  good  or  evil  all  his  subsequent  course  of  professional  training.  The  County 
Model  Schools  are  really  unpretentious  Normal  Schools,  and  they  must  lay  a  good  foun- 
dation for  the  latter  schools  to  build  upon. 

(2)  It  follows  then  that  the  Principals  and  teachers  of  Model  Schools  ought  to  be 
strong  in  their  profession — men  of  good  scholarship,  culture,  earnestness  and  professional 
skill. 

(3)  During  the  training  term  in  these  schools,  the  entire  time  of  the  Principals — 
except  for  general  supervision  — ought  to  be  devoted  to  the  training  of  the  student-teachers. 
This  is  essential  in  view  of  the  vast  importance  of  making  a  good  beginning  in  the  profes- 
sional training  of  our  teachers. 

(4)  For  reasons  similar  to  those  given  above  (Normal  Schools,  b),  the  term  for  Model 
School  training  ought  to  be  as  extended  as  it  is  practicable  to  make  it. 

(5)  If  Model  School  Trustees  are  not  disposed  to  follow  this  course  (3  and  4),  because 
they  are  not  sufficiently  encouraged  by  the  Government  and  County  grants,  let  them  have 
a  more  liberal  allowance.  At  present  they  receive  $150  from  the  Government  and  $150 
from  the  County — i.e.,  $300  in  all.  This  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficient  for  all  that  they 
are  required  to  do.  Would  the  cost  to  the  country  exceed  the  value  of  their  work,  if  the 
Government  were  to  contribute  say  $250  and  the  County  $250  ;  i.e.,  if  $500  were  given 
to  each  school  1  Fifty  Model  Schools  receiving  $500  each  would  cost  the  country  $25,- 
000  a  year.  Is  this  too  much  for  the  work  of  giving  a  fair  professional  training  to  the 
great  majority  of  our  teachers  1  If  any  one  thinks  so,  let  him  note  the  fact  that  New 
York  State  paid  in  1880,  for  the  current  expenses  alone  of  eight  Normai  Schools,  $185, 
000  and  received  in  return  271  trained  teachers.  Than  this  $25,000,  no  public  money 
ever  has  been,  or  ever  will  be,  expended  to  greater  advantage  to  the  State,  or  on  principles 
more  capable  of  thorough  vindication. 

(6)  Public  School  Inspectors,  since  to  them  are  entrusted  the  inspection  and  control 
of  these  schools,  ought  themselves  to  be  trained  teachers,  and  therefore  no  man  ought  to 
be  licensed  as  an  inspector  on  account  of  scholarship  and  some  experience  gained  in  High 
School  or  Collegiate  work  ;  for  such  experience  does  not  necessarily  secure  a  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  primary  education,  or  professional  skill  in  their  application. 

4- — As  to  High  Schools. 

(1)  It  is  plain  that  the  successful  working  of  our  present  plan  of  confining  the  Normal 
Schools  to  professional  work,  depends  on  the  power  of  the  High  Schools  to  give  a  good 
academic  training — to  impart  sound  knowledge  by  the  best  methods. 

(2)  An  essential  condition  is,  therefore,  that  all  High  School  Masters   and   Teachers 
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should  receive  professional  training.  They  must,  of  course,  be  good  scholars  j  but  they 
must  know  that  it  is  not  the  sole,  or  even  chief  function  of  the  teacher  to  communicate 
knowledge,  but  rather  to  develop  self -activity  and  power  of  acquisition. 

(3)  Since  the  royal  road  to  learning  is  yet  undiscovered,  and  time  is  still  a  necessary 
condition  in  producing  education  and  culture,  the  "  non-professional  "  (academic)  examina- 
tions must  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  secure  the  fulfilment  of  this  condition.  The 
standard  maintained  ought  to  be  higher  than  it  is — high  enough  to  defeat  the  schemes  of 
the  inexperienced,  or  the  unfaithful  teacher  who  may  attempt  to  palm  upon  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  public  the  spurious  product  of  the  crammer  for  the  genuine  handiwork  of 
the  educator. 

(4)  Greater  attention  must  be  given  to  Reading  and  Elocution,  Drawing  and  Ele- 
mentary Science — especially  Botany,  Physics,  Chemistry.  And  the  teaching  in  science 
should  be  experimental  and  inductive.  If  but  one  inspection  a  year  be  required  of  the 
High  School  Inspectors,  they  will  have  somewhat  more  time  to  devote  to  the  subjects  here 
referred  to. 

(5)  The  High  School  Entrance  Examination  might  fairly  be  modified  so  as  to  in- 
clude drawing.  Also  better  reading  and  writing  should  be  insisted  upon,  and  a  somewhat 
wider  course  in  arithmetic,  so  as  to  include  easy  cases  of  interest  and  percentage  This 
does  not  mean  that  the  examination  questions  should  be  more  difficult,  or  that  new 
principles  would  need  to  be  learned ;  it  simply  means  the  learning  of  a  few  new  terms,, 
and  a  slightly  more  varied  application  of  familiar  principles.  uuiHIC'H  "^ 

(6)  If  the  proposed  work  for  the  High  Schools  be  thoroughly  well  done,  they  will 
have  enough  to  do  without  attempting  to  educate  candidates  for  First  "A"  and  "B" 
Certificates.  This  could  be  done  in  the  Universities  with  better  results  in  every  par- 
ticular. 

(7)  The  Intermediate  Examinations  established  as  a  school  examination,  on  the  results 
of  which  certain  public  funds  were  to  be  distributed,  ought  to  be  distinct  from  the  ex- 
amination of  teachers  :     I  think — 

(a)  That  the  present  standard  of  the  Intermediate  ought  to  be  retained,  with  some 
options  in  favour  of  science  and  literature  instead  of  mathematics. 

(b)  That  some  "  value  "  may  be  given  to  this  examination  by  making  the  possession 
of  the  Intermediate  Certificate  a  necessary  condition  to  entering  the  teaching  profession.. 

(c)  Besides  passing  the  Intermediate  Examination,  candidates  for  the  lowest  grade 
of  certificate  (Third  Class)  should  be  examined  on  additional  and  more  difficult  papers  in 
the  same  "  groups." 

(d)  The  examination  for  Second  Class  (Permanent  and  Provincial)  Certificates  ought 
to  be  entirely  distinct  from  the  others — a  test  of  better  scholarship  and  greater  maturity 
of  mind ;  and  no  one  should  be  permitted  to  stand  for  the  Second  Class  Examination  who 
has  not  obtained  a  Third  Class  Certificate  at  least  one  year  previously.  All  these  exami- 
nations could  be  held  in  the  same  week,  and  conducted  by  the  same  presiding  Examiners* 

5. — As  to  the  Public  Schools. 

(1)  Greater  attention  should  be  paid  to  writing  and  reading. 

(2)  Drawing,  which  is  named  in  the  programme  of  studies,  ought  to  be  taught. 
The  course  for  each  of  the  classes  might  be  given  more  in  detail. 

(3)  The  meaning  of  some  additional  terms  in  arithmetic  (interest,  percentage,  etc) 
should  be  taught  in  the  Fourth  Class,  and  a  somewhat  greater  variety  of  questions  given, 
so  as  to  include  easy  problems  in  interest  and  percentage. 

(4)  The  elements  of  science  should  be  taught  in  oral  lessons  by  the  teacher.  With 
proper  methods  of  teaching  there  can  be  found  time  for  this,  as  well  as  for  industrial 
drawing ;  these  will  render  other  studies  easier,  and  actually  brighten  the  school-life  of 
the  child. 

(5)  Since  the  great  work  of  the  Inspector  is  to  see  that  the  best  methods  of  teaching 
prevail  in  the  schools,  one  thorough  inspection  a  year  would  be  better  than  two  hurried 
ones.  This  would  enable  the  Inspector  to  observe  more  accurately  the  teacher  at  work, 
and  to  exert  a  more  powerful  influence  on  both  the  teacher  and  the  scholar.     If  one- 
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inspection  each  year  be  deemed  insufficient,  it  might  be  supplemented  by  a  judicious,, 
uniform  examination  for  promotion. 

I  give  with  my  Report  some  specimens  of  Examination  Papers  used  at  the  Entrance 
Examination  in  some  of  the  American  schools. 

For  promotion  to  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  High  School,  pupils  are  exam ined  in  Music, 
History,  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  and  Geography. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  say  that  everywhere  I  met  with  the  kindest  reception  from 
American  Educationists  ;  but  for  valuable  assistance  rendered  in  the  prosecution  of  my 
inquiries,  I  must  especially  mention  Drs.  Olden  and  Bradley,  and  Superintendent  Cole, 
of  Albany  ;  Principal  Russell  and  Superintendent  Marble,  of  Worcester  ;  Miss  Hyde, 
Principal  of  Framingham  Normal  School ;  Dr.  Dunton  and  Hon.  John  W.  Dickenson,  of 
Boston,  Principal  Boyden,  of  Bridgewater  Normal  School ;  Dr.  Carleton,  of  Connecticut 
State  Normal  School ;  Dr.  Hunter  and  Miss  McKean,  of  New  York  City. 

Toronto,  January,  1882. 


Division  II. 
THE  KINDERGARTEN  SYSTEM. 

Special  Report  by  James  L.  Hughes,  Esq.,  Public  School  Inspector. 

In  accordance  with  your  instructions,  I  visited  St.  Louis  for  the  purpose  of  making 
an  examination  into  the  practical  working  of  the  Public  School  Kindergartens  of  that 
city.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Miss  Susan  E.  Blow,  the  founder  of  the  St.  Louis  Kin- 
dergartens, and  of  her  associate  supervisors,  I  was  enabled  to  make  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  system,  and  to  obtain  much  valuable  information  regarding  it. 

The  following  report  contains  : — 

1.  A  brief  statement  of  the  objects  of  the  Kindergarten. 

2.  The  introduction  and  progress  of  the  Kindergarten  in  St.  Louis. 

3.  Suggestions  regarding  its  introduction  into  Ontario. 

I. — Objects  of  the  Kindergarten. 

The  objects  of  the  Kindergarten  may  best  be  briefly  stated  in  Froebel's  own  words  ; 
"  To  take  the  over-sight  of  children  before  they  are  ready  for  school  life  ;  to  exert  an 
influence  over  their  whole  being  in  correspondence  with  its  nature ;  to  strengthen  their 
bodily  powers  ;  to  exercise  their  senses  ;  to  employ  the  awakening  mind  ;  to  make  them 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  world  of  nature  and  of  man  ;  to  guide  their  heart  and 
soul  in  a  right  direction  ;  and  to  lead  them  to  the  Origin  of  all  life,  and  to  union  with 
Him." 

We  have  become  so  accustomed  to  regard  the  function  of  the  school  as  limited  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  intellect  alone,  that  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  real 
value  of  a  system  which  trains  and  develops  the  entire  being  morally,  mentally,  physi- 
cally and  socially.  It  will  be  quite  impossible  to  explain  in  the  compass  of  this  report, 
the  details  of  the  methods  employed  in  the  Kindergarten  to  accomplish  the  work  out- 
lined by  Froebel.  It  took  him  thirty  years  to  complete  his  system,  and  it  requires  at 
least  a  two  years  course  to  become  a  proficient  Kindergartner.  It  may  be  of  service  to 
state  at  the  outset,  that  the  Kindergarten  is  not  a  school  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of 
that  word.  It  is  not  a  place  to  teach  reading,  writing,  etc.  ;  but  consists  chiefly  of  prac- 
tise with  (1)  Gifts,  balls  of  different  colours,  cubes,  spheres,  cylinders,  squares,  triangles, 
etc.  ;  (2)  Occupations,  weaving  paper  mats,  cutting  and  pasting  paper  patterns,  paper 
folding,  interlacing,  stick  work,  slat  work,  peas  work,  perforating  paper,  worsted  work, 
moulding  with  clay,  drawing,  etc. ;  (3)   Games  ;  (4)  Plays ;  and  (5)  Exercise  Songs.     By 
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means  of  these  elements,  Froebel  arranged  a  system  which  reaches  effectively  every  part 
of  the  nature  of  the  child,  and  promotes  its  vigorous  and  healthful  growth. 

Moral  Training. 

If  Froebel  had  designed  to  accomplish  nothing  more  by  the  Kindergarten,  than  the 
development  of  the  moral  and  religious  instincts  of  childhood,  his  work  would  have  ulti- 
mately become  an  essential  part  of  all  national  systems  of  education.  There  is  no  other 
part  of  his  system,  that  to  the  thoughtful  mind,  so  clearly  reveals  the  comprehensiveness 
and  philosophical  basis  of  his  methods  and  their  wonderful  adaption  to  the  nature  of  the 
child,  and  the  laws  of  its  growth. 

Every  one  of  his  remarkable  stories,  every  one  of  his  songs,  every  one  of  his  games, 
and  every  one  of  his  occupations,  give  incidentally  a  practical  direction  to  the  moral 
natures  of  the  children.  There  is  in  the  Kindergarten,  no  sermonizing  to  children  who 
are  not  listening,  no  theorizing  about  abstractions  which  they  cannot  understand,  no  mere 
sentiment,  but  a  genuine  acting  out  of  the  best  tendencies  of  human  nature.  The  child 
is  made  to  occupy  in  a  way  that  is  real  to  him^v^r^j^latixtnshi^Lto  nature,  the  family, 
socfeTy,  his  country  "and  his  Creator.  Tie  practises  in  his  games  and  plays  those  virtues 
which  fornTthe  only  sure^oundation  for  the  family  and  the  State.  Efe  acts  submissively 
to^parents,  lovingly  towards  brothers  and  sisters,  honourably  with  his  neighbours,  kindly 
to  the  poor,"and  tenderly  to~"thc  aged: — ffe~~iearhs  to  b¥grateful  for  benefits,  to  respect 
honest  workers,  to  know  that  work  is  an  advantage  to  the  individual  and  the  community, 
to  acknowledge  that  labour  should  be  justly  rewarded,  to  destroy  nothing,  to  waste  nothing, 
to  submit  to  constituted  national  and  municipal  authorities,  to  give  hearty  approval  to 
good  actions,  and  to  look  with  just  indignation  on  mean  and  ungenerous  conduct,  to  re- 
strain his  evil  tendencies,  to  be  unselfish,  to  control  his  tastes,  even  when  they  are  pure  and 
good,  as  he  cannot  get  everything  he  wishes,  and  to  recognize  God  through  His  works  as  the 
Creator  and  as  the  centre  of  the  universe,  the  source  of  all  power,  of  knowledge,  of  love 
and  of  blessing.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  realize  without  a  close  and  extended  examina- 
tion of  a  genuine  Kindergarten,  how  a  child  can  be  placed  in  such  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances as  to  make  it  necessary  for  him  to  develop  incidentally,  without  a  consciousness  of 
the  process,  all  the  better  portions  of  his  nature,  and  to  practise  the  correct  moral  code  for 
the  home,  society  and  the  State. 

That  Froebel  was  able,  even  after  thirty  years  incessant  study,  to  found  a  system 
which  naturally  accomplishes  this,  proves  conclusively  that  he  is  entitled  to  an  honoured 
place  among  educational  reformers. 

Social  Training. 

Closely  allied  with  moral  training  is  the  attention  constantly  paid  to  the  practice  of 
the  courtesies  of  good  society,  and  to  the  proper  development  of  the  emotional  nature  of 
the  child.  The  home,  in  most  cases,  cannot  afford  the  child  the  opportunity  of  associating 
with  a  sufficient  number  of  children  of  his  own  age,  to  permit  the  expansion  of  his  social 
character.  The  child  is  to  be  pitied,  however  rich  his  parents  may  be,  whose  only  associ- 
ates are  adults.  It  is  possible  for  the  child  to  obtain  society  on  the  street,  but  the  risk  is 
too  great  there.  Even  at  school  the  social  intercourse  between  the  pupils  is  necessarily 
confined  chiefly  to  the  recesses,  and  then  in  most  cases  is  allowed  to  go  on  without  the 
presence  of  the  teacher.  Froebel  saw  the  evil  effects  of  this,  and  made  ample  provision  for 
the  drawing  out  of  the  social  instincts  of  childhood,  as  well  as  for  practising  the  recognized 
rules  of  politeness  at  the  table,  in  the  drawing-room,  on  the  street,  wherever  man  meets 
his  fellow  man. 

Physical  Culture. 

The  physical  benefits  conferred  by  the  Kindergarten  are  second  in  importance  only 
to  those  resulting  from  its  moral  and  religious  training.  The  good  effects  of  this  depart- 
ment of  Kindergarten  work  are  so  quickly  apparent  and  so  easily  recognized,  that  there  is 
in  some  places  a  popular  delusion  that  the  Kindergarten  consists  only  of  a  series  of  games 
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and  plays.  This  is  a  grave  error,  but  although  the  games,  plays  and  songs  do  not  consti- 
tute the  entire  work  of  a  Kindergarten,  they  form  a  most  important  part  of  it,  inasmuch, 
as,  while  accomplishing  many  other  excellent  results,  they  also  produce  most  desirable 
effects  on  the  physical  system  of  the  children.     The  chief  of  the  effects  are  : 

1.  By  a  large  amount  of  marching  in  time  with  music  they  learn  to  walk  properly — 
a  most  important  accomplishment. 

2.  As  the  plays  are  so  judiciously  arranged  as  to  call  into  natural  action  every  part 
of  the  muscular  system,  the  result  could  only  be,  what  it  uniformly  is,  harmonious 
development  and  consequently  perfect  freedom*  and  gracefulness  of  action.  There  is  no 
probability  that  a  child  in  the  Kindergarten  will  grow  up  with  good  arms  and  legs,  and 
weak  loins  and  contracted  chest. 

3.  The  dramatic  gesture  practised  as  a  visible  interpretation  of  the  thought  and 
sentiment  of  the  songs  while  they  are  being  sung,  leads  to  a  surprising  degree  of  expres- 
siveness and  appropriateness  in  the  movement  of  the  hands,  the  head,  the  eyes  and,  indeed, 
of  the  entire  body  while  speaking.  This  is  of  much  greater  importance  than  at  first  sight 
it  may  seem  to  be.  The  skilled  elocutionist  may  thrill  his  hearers  by  his  tone  alone. 
Vast  audiences  are  frequently  moved  to  tears  by  the  touching  gestures  of  a  deaf  mute  in 
reciting  the  Lord's  prayer.  Most  people  are  more  deeply  affected  in  a  Kindergarten,  by  the 
gestures  than  by  the  singing.  Dramatic  interpretation  is  to  many  more  touching  than 
vocal  interpretation.  Either  voice  or  action  alone  possesses  wonderous  power  of  expres- 
sion, but  it  is  only  when  they  are  appropriately  united,  that  thought  is  presented  in  all  its 
clearness,  and  feeling  communicated  with  resistless  power.  It  is  no  light  matter  then  for 
girls  and  boys  to  have  their  bodies  trained  to  act  in  harmony  with  their  vocal  organs  in 
expressing  their  thoughts  and  sentiments. 

4.  The  general  health  of  the  children  is  improved,  and  the  vigorous  growth  of  their 
system  promoted.  One  of  the  chief  defects  of  the  Public  School  system  is  that  both 
positively  and  negatively  it  interferes  with  the  proper  natural  growth  of  the  child's  body. 
If  adequate  attention  were  paid  to  the  development  of  the  body  in  school,  there  would 
be  no  complaints  about  over-study.  Body  and  brain  should  grow  together,  do  grow 
together  until  the  child  goes  to  school.  The  Kindergarten  is  unquestionably  the  best 
means  for  remedying  this  grave  defect  in  the  school.  The  distinctive  feature  of  Kinder- 
garten exercise,  as  well  as  every  other  part  of  the  system,  is  that  the  benefits  come  incident- 
ally. The  children  are  not  conscious  that  they  are  performing  calisthenic  exercises  for 
the  benefit  of  their  health,  they  are  playing  for  pleasure.  Exercise  taken  merely  to 
improve  the  health  does  not  bring  such  advantages  as  exercise  taken  for  amusement  or  in 
working  under  healthful  circumstances,  so  in  the  Kindergarten  there  are  no  calisthenics 
as  mere  exercises,  but  the  children  have  to  perform  the  best  exercises  of  the  Grecian. 
Swedish  and  German  systems  of  calisthenics  in  playing  their  games,  and  while  singing 
their  songs.  While  taking  his  exercise  the  boy  is  not  a  boy  moving  his  arms  and  legs  to 
develop  his  muscles,  but  a  hopping  bird,  a  jumping  frog,  a  flying  butterfly,  a  carpenter  or 
other  tradesman  at  work,  a  farmer  sowing  grain,  mowing  or  threshing  with  a  flail,  a 
windmill  in  motion,  a  ticking  clock,  etc.,  etc.,  always  practising  the  best  exercise,  but 
never  being  drilled.  Even  the  extension  motions  and  balance  steps  of  the  British  army, 
are  practised  in  their  essential  parts  in  the  Kindergarten,  not  in  the  formal  way  in  which 
they  are  presented  to  the  shuffling  recruits  whom  they  transform  as  if  by  magic  into  erect 
and  graceful  men,  but  as  necessary  motions  in  performing  certain  plays. 

Industrial  Training. 

There  is  another  kind  of  physical  training  in  addition  to  that  which  develops  the 
physique.  It  is  not  alone  important  that  a  man  should  be  strong,  active  and  graceful. 
His  hand,  the  parts  of  his  physical  system  which  he  chiefly  uses  in  earning  his  livelihood, 
should  be  trained  while  he  is  very  young,  before  his  muscles  have  become  fixed  and  his 
fingers  stiff.  There  is  scarcely  any  limit  to  the  development  of  finger  flexibility  and 
manual  dexterity,  if  it  is  begun  in  time,  and  continued  systematically.  It  is  a  common 
saying  that  "  a  boy's  fingers  are  all  thumbs."     There  is  no  reason  why  this  should  be  the 
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case.  A  girl's  fingers  are  expert  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  appropriate  exercise  they 
get.  The  boy  does  not  usually  play  on  the  piano,  or  do  the  various  kind  of  needlework 
done  by  his  sister,  consequently  his  fingers  become  thumbs  through  lack  of  practice. 
Boys  have  thus  been  allowed  to  grow  up  and  enter  on  the  work  of  life  without  having 
any  attention  paid  to  the  development  of  hand  skill  except  that  received  by  the  right 
hand  while  engaged  in  writing  and  drawing.  This  necessarily  prevents  their  ever  reach- 
ing their  highest  possibilities  in  skilled  labour  of  any  kind  whatever.  The  individual 
and  national  loss  thus  sustained  is  too  vast  to  be  estimated.  The  early  recognition  of 
this  lack  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  France,  led  to  the  establishment  in  these  countries 
of  technical  schools  for  the  special  training  of  the  hand  in  connection  with  various  indus- 
trial pursuits.  The  result  of  this  was,  that  in  a  few  years  England  found  her  manufacturing 
supremacy  passing  away,  and  was  compelled  to  follow  the  example  of  her  continental 
rivals.  Thoughtful  men  have  for  years  been  studying  this  problem  and  endeavouring  to 
find  a  remedy  for  this  acknowledged  defect  in  our  Public  Schools.  This  study  has  led  to 
the  proposal  to  have  work- shop  schools  founded  as  a  part  of  the  Public  School  system. 
There  has  as  yet,  however,  been  no  satisfactory  plan  proposed  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  object. 

Froebel  made  ample  provision  for  the  training  of  the  hand  in  his  system.  One  of 
the  specific  objects  of  his  "finger  songs,"  and  of  every  one  of  his  Gifts  and  Occupations,, 
is  the  development  of  finger  power  and  skill. 

Mental  Training. 

Those  who  can  only  gauge  a  child's  mental  growth  by  his  advancement  in  readings 
will  have  difficulty  in  appreciating  the  mental  advantages  which  the  child  enjoys  in  a 
Kindergarten.  Thoughtful  people  are  rapidly  learning,  however,  that  reading,  as  a  school 
study,  has  little  to  do  with  inducing  mental  growth.  That  is  the  reason  why  reading  is 
not  taught  in  the  Kindergarten. 

There  are  some  who  scrutinize  the  system  to  find  its  mental  results  as  though  they 
expected  them  all  to  be  immediately  apparent,  and  then  because  they  cannot  find  mind  nug- 
gets in  the  only  form  in  which  they  can  appreciate  them,  they  say  they  do  not  exist,  and 
that  the  Kindergarten  does  not  promote  mental  development.  They  forget  that  real  growth 
in  nature  is  slow,  and  that  preliminary  processes  of  growth  may  go  on  for  long  periods 
without  producing  marked  visible  results.  If  the  mental  training  of  the  Kindergarten 
produced  only  immediate  results,  and  if  its  benefits  were  discernible  to  every  observer,  it 
would  not  contain  sufficient  truth  to  make  it  live. 

The  object  of  the  Kindergarten  is  to  expand  the  mind  rather  than  make  it  a  storehouse 
of  facts.  It  aims  to  set  the  mind  in  action  in  the  exercise  of  every  function  of  which  it 
is  capable.  The  school  only  trains  the  mind  to  remember  and  reason,  often  only  to 
remember.  The  Kindergarten  calls  into  action  all  the  powers  of  the  mind,  and  teaches 
the  child  to  observe  critically,  to  note  results,  to  compare,  to  conclude  for  itself.  It 
develops  the  imagination  and  gradually  exercises  the  will,  not  accidentally  but  incident- 
ally, as  an  essential  part  of  Froebel's  comprehensive  scheme.  Memory  is  developed  by 
exercise,  not  by  word  repetition,  tfhe  child  learns  and  remembers  what  a  cube  is,  in  the 
same  way  that  it  learned  and  remembers  what  a  spoon  is,  by  using  it. 

But,  while  the  primary  object  of  the  mental  training  of  the  Kindergarten  is  not  to 
give  information,  the  child  really  acquires  a  vast  deal  of  useful  knowledge,  especially  such 
as  will  be  of  value  to  him  in  prosecuting  the  studies  of  Arithmetic,  Mensuration,  Geo- 
metry, and  Architectural  and  Industrial  Drawing.  Nor  does  he  need  to  wait  until  he 
begins  the  systematic  study  of  these  subjects  before  making  a  practical  use  of  the  know- 
ledge he  gains.  Two  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  acquiring  knowledge  by  Froebel's 
system  are  :  1,  Children  learn  by  doing  ;  2,  Knowledge  should  be  applied  as  soon  as  it  is 
gained.  So  the  extensive  knowledge  of  form  which  the  child  receives  by  using  the  Gifts 
is  applied  at  once  in  the  various  occupations,  and  through  them  extended  to  an  examina- 
tion of  all  the  objects  of  nature  and  art  with  which  he  daily  comes  in  contact.  The 
child  also  receives  a  practical  insight  into  the  relationship  of  parts  to  wholes,  and  is. 
taught  the  harmony  of  form  and  colour  that  must  be  found  in   corresponding  parts  of 
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symmetrical  patterns  and  objects.  This  leads  directly  to  the  display  of  originality  in 
designing  by  the  individual  children,  which  cannot  fail  to  produce  great  and  lasting  benefits 
both  mentally  and  morally.  It  is  a  grand  step  in  the  growth  of  the  human  mind,  when 
it  is  convinced  practically  that  it  possesses  original  power  and  need  not  be  a  mere 
imitator. 

General  Advantages. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  sufficient  to  call  attention  to  the  important 
fact  that,  in  his  Gifts  and  Occupations,  Froebel  has  so  fully  covered  the  circle  of  human 
activities,  that  every  child  has  an  opportunity  afforded  him  in  the  Kindergarten  to  show 
what  his  special  tendency  or  talent  is.  The  importance  of  this  will  be  seen  at  once,  when 
it  is  remembered  that  most  boys  leave  school  without  having  discovered  or  shown  special 
fitness  or  inclination  for  any  particular  pursuit,  and  that  too  often  the  selection  of  a 
sphere  of  labour  is  left  to  chance  or  decided  by  circumstances  quite  outside  of  the  indivi- 
dual who  is  to  fill  it. 

The  general  plan  of  the  Kindergarten  may  be  indicated  in  a  single  sentence  :  Recog- 
nizing the  fact  that  children  grow  more  rapidly,  morally,  mentally,  and  physically,  during 
the  first  four  years  of  their  lives  than  they  ever  do  afterwards,  Froebel  tried  to  found  a 
system  which,  while  it  sustained  the  interested  attention  of  children,  would  continue  in  a 
systematic  manner,  but  without  formalism,  the  same  methods  of  learning  and  development 
to  which  they  were  accustomed  at  home.  Those  who  best  understand  him,  think  he 
succeeded  in  accomplishing  his  object. 

II. — Introduction  into  St.  Louis. 

In  1873,  Miss  Susan  E.  Blow,  the  accomplished  daughter  of  the  late  Senator  Blow, 
a  lady  of  leisure  and  means,  who  had  spent  two  years  in  training  with  Mrs.  Krans-Boelte 
of  New  York,  offered  to  undertake  gratuitously  "  the  instruction  of  one  teacher  appointed 
by  the  Board,  and  to  supervise  and  manage  a  Kindergarten,  provided  the  Board  would 
furnish  the  rooms  and  a  salaried  teacher."  After  considering  her  generous  offer  the 
committee  on  Teachers  recommended  "  that  one  of  the  school  rooms  be  set  apart  for  one 
year  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining,  by  a  faithful  experiment,  what  valuable  features  the 
Kindergarten  may  have  that  can  be  utilized  in  our  Primary  Schools."  The  results  of 
that  "  faithful  experiment "  have  been  greater  than  even  the  strongest  advocate  of  the 
Kindergarten^expected.  The  one  Kindergarten  has,  by  a  gradual  and  natural  process  of 
growth,  extended  its  influence  and  diffused  its  light  until  at  the  present  time  there  are 
no  less  than  237  ladies  engaged  in  the  Public  Kindergartens  of  St.  Louis.  This  result  is 
undoubtedly  mainly  due  to  the  merits  of  the  system  itself,  but  is  largely  attributable  to 
the  zeal  and  intelligence  of  Miss  Blow,  who  is  still  the  "  guide,  philosopher  and  friend  " 
of  every  lady  engaged  in  Kindergarten  work  in  St.  Louis. 

III. — Suggestions  regarding  the  Introduction  of  the  Kindergarten  into  Ontario. 

I  most  strongly  recommend  the  introduction  of  the  Kindergarten  in  connection  with 
the  Model  Schools  in  Toronto  and  Ottawa,  for  the  following  reasons  : — 

1.  Because  the  Kindergarten  is  the  most  philosophical  system  of  child  education, 
and  should,  therefore,  be  the  foundation  of  all  public  education. 

2.  Because  the  physical  and  musical  portions  of  the  Kindergarten  could,  to  a  large 
extent,  be  introduced  into  the  Primary  Schools  of  Ontario,  if  the  teachers  in  training  had 
the  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted,  practically,  with  them  during  their  Normal 
School  course.  This  alone  would  justify  the  introduction  of  the  Kindergarten  into  the 
Model  Schools. 

3.  Because  those  children  who  attend  Kindergartens  would  be  relieved  from  hard 
and  unattractive  study  during  those  years,  when  the  brain  is  .growing  in  size  most  rapidly, 
and  during  which  it  is  most  susceptible  to  permanent  injury. 

4.  Because  it  could  not  fail  to  be  of  immense  advantage  to  the  students  in  training 
at  the  Normal  Schools.  They  could  not,  it  is  true,  become  Kindergartners  during  their 
short  course,  but  they  could  become  %cquainted  theoretically  with  the  pedagogical  princi- 
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pies  on  which  the  Kindergarten  is  based,  and  practically  with  the  methods  best  adapted 
to  interest  childhood.  The  charge  is  often  made  that  the  graduates  of  our  Normal  Schools 
are  lacking  in  earnestness,  enthusiasm,  and  a  due  appreciation  of  the  nobility  of  their  work 
as  teachers.  There  is  no  other  means  of  remedying  this  defect  so  effectively  as  by  intro- 
ducing the  Kindergarten.  Its  principles  and  its  spirit  will  continue  from  year  to  year  to 
be  sources  of  light  and  inspiration  of  growing  power  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  those 
teachers  who  are  brought  into  living  contact  with  them. 

It  is  not  indirectly  alone,  however,  that  the  benefits  of  the  Kindergarten  will  be 
shewn.  Its  methods  should  be  practised  in  all  departments  of  Public  Schools.  The 
materials  of  the  Kindergarten  belong  to  the  little  ones,  the  principles  apply  to  the  teach- 
ing of  nearly  all  studies,  and  to  all  grades  of  pupils.  I  do  not  think  it  an  exaggerated 
statement  to  say,  that  to  many  teachers  even  a  short  course  in  a  Kindergarten  would  prove 
of  more  lasting  benefit  in  enlarging  their  mental  vision,  in  increasing  their  knowledge  of 
the  child,  the  laws  of  its  development,  and  in  deepening  their  devotion  to  the  work  of 
teaching,  than  all  the  rest  of  their  Normal  School  training. 

I  am  confident  that  a  Kindergarten,  either  in  the  Toronto  or  Ottawa  Normal  School, 
would  be  fully  self-sustaining  if  the  children  attending  it  paid  the  same  fees  paid  by  the 
other  Model  School  pupils.  The  materials  used  by  the  children  cost  less  than  two  dollars 
per  annum  for  each  pupil.  A  single  trained  Kindergartner,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Normal  School  students,  and  volunteer  assistants  who  would  give  their  services  gratuit- 
ously in  return  for  the  training  received,  could  take  charge  of  fifty  or  even  a  hundred 
children.  Many  of  the  St.  Louis  Kindergartners  have  as  many  as  one  hundred  pupils  in 
charge  of  one  director  and  six  or  seven  assistants. 

Fixing  the  number  at  fifty  as  a  basis  of  computation,  the  income  at  present  rates  in 
the  Model  School,  would  be  over  nine  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  after  paying  for  the 
materials  used  by  the  children  in  their  occupations. 

I  would  also  urge  that  as  a  preliminary  step  Miss  Susan  E.  Blow,  and  Mrs.  Clara  B. 
Hubbard  be  invited  to  visit  Toronto.  They  might  be  invited  by  the  Education  Depart- 
ment alone,  or  by  the  department  in  connection  with  Toronto  Public  School  Board.  The 
primary  objects  of  their  visit  would  be  to  give  the  teachers  in  the  Model  School,  and  the 
Public  Schools,  and  the  students  of  the  Normal  School,  a  general  idea  of  the  objects  and 
principles  of  the  Kindergarten,  and  a  specific  training  in  the  physical  and  musical  depart- 
ments of  the  Kindergarten  work.  A  public  interest  would  also  be  created  in  the  Kinder- 
garten itself  in  this  way  more  thoroughly  than  it  could  be  in  «,ny  other  way. 

Miss  Blow  could  explain,  in  a  few  addresses,  the  principles  and  methods  of  the 
Kindergarten  as  probably  no  other  English  speaking  woman  could.  Her  voluntary  study 
and  labour  in  its  cause  extend  over  a  period  of  about  thirteen  years.  In  addition  to  her 
two  years  of  training  spent  with  Mrs.  Krans-Boelte  in  New  York,  she  spent  some  time 
in  Germany  with  the  Baroness  Marenholtz  Bulow,  the  ablest  of  all  Froebel's  associates 
or  successors. 

Mrs.  Hubbard  trains  all  the  St.  Louis  Kindergartens  in  the  department  of  physical 
exercise.  She  is  the  author  of  the  best  collection  of  Kindergarten  songs  yet  published  in 
English,  and  is  gifted  with  rare  intuitions  regarding  gesture  and  calisthenics.  She  could, 
in  a  couple  of  -weeks,  present  the  physical  and  musical  sides  of  the  Kindergarten  to  the 
students  and  teachers  of  Toronto  in  such  a  way  as  to  inaugurate  a  new  era  in  school 
progress  in  Ontario.  I  would  strongly  recommend  that,  in  case  Mrs.  Hubbard  is  invited 
to  visit  Toronto,  the  opportunity  be  afforded  to  the  teachers  in  County  Model  Schools,  and 
in  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  Province,  to  come  to  Toronto  to  share  in  the  benefits 
of  her  teaching. 

If  one  teacher  was  sent  from  each  city  or  town,  she  could,  on  her  return,  communi- 
cate to  her  fellow-teachers  what  she  had  learned.  Doubtless  many  School  Boards  would 
be  willing  to  allow  the  lady  of  highest  special  aptitude  the  privilege  of  visiting  Toronto 
for  such  a  purpose. 

I  have,  during  my  visit  to  St.  Louis,  familiarized  myself  with  certain  details  relating 
to  furniture,  materials,  hours  of  attendance,  etc.,  which  I  will  be  glad  to  lay  before  youi 
in  case  you  decide  to  adopt  any  of  the  recommendations  contained  in  this  report. 

Toronto,  May  1st,  1882. 
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PART     IV. 
TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

This  subject  is  properly  included  with  the  other  educational  subjects  contained  in 
Parts  I.,  II.  and  III.  of  this  Report,  inasmuch  as  any  system  of  education  truly  national 
should  comprise  within  the  sphere  of  its  operations  technical  education,  as  essential  to  its 
general  progress  in  intelligence  and  consequent  material  strength,  and  it  is  universally 
admitted  that  this  will  result  in  a  similar  ratio  to  that  derived  from  the  elementary, 
secondary  and  superior  branches. 

In  this  Province,  after  more  than  forty  years  of  effort,  the  difficulties  attending 
educational  progress  have  been  successfully  overcome,  and  we  now  possess  a  complete  and 
symmetrical  system  absolutely  free  to  all  for  elementary  instruction,  and  practically  so 
for  the  higher  and  university  subjects.  There  is,  however,  much  yet  to  be  done  in  order 
to  supply  reasonable  opportunities  for  gaining  technical  instruction  in  the  physical  and 
other  sciences  having  an  important  bearing  upon  the  development  of  the  mineral, 
mechanical  and  industrial  interests  of  the  Province. 

Remarkable  strides  have  been  taken  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  in  the  whole 
domain  of  science  and  art,  and  these  have  been  followed  by  large  increases  in  the  national 
prosperity  of  every  country  which  has  seriously  and  thoroughly  undertaken  to  supply  the 
great  deficiencies  which  formerly  prevailed. 

While  the  Legislature  of  this  Province,  from  its  first  establishment  in  1792,  has  been 
thoroughly  impressed  with  the  importance  of  Common  and  Grammar  Schools,  together 
with  a  Provincial  University,  and  has  made  provision  for  their  support  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Province  required,  it  has  not  been  unmindful  of  the  "importance  to 
its  welfare  that  mechanics  should  be  encouraged  in  the  useful  arts,"  as  declared  in 
the  Act  of  1835,  in  which  a  grant  of  £200  was  made  to  the  Toronto  Mechanics'  Institute, 
and  also  one  of  £100  to  that  at  Kingston,  "for  purchasing  instruments  suitable  and 
proper  for  illustrating  the  principles  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Geography,  Astronomy  and 
Mathematics."  This  is  the  first  record  of  Legislative  assistance,  and  several  special 
Acts  to  incorporate  Mechanics'  Institutes  were  subsequently  passed,  until  the  Board  of 
Arts  and  Manufactures  was  incorporated  in  1857  by  the  Act  20  Vic,  chap.  32,  whose 
object,  as  declared  therein,  was  to  "  promote  the  development  of  mechanical  talent  among 
the  people  of  this  Province  by  disseminating  instruction  in  mechanics  and  kindred  sciences, 
and  by  affording  increased  facilities  for  the  study  of  models  and  apparatus,"  and  in  that 
year  fifty-eight  Mechanics'  Institutes  received  grants  from  the  public  revenue.  This 
policy  has  been  continued  ever  since,  and  the  Acts  relating  thereto  are  contained  in  the 
Revised  Statutes,  chap.  35,  "  for  the  encouragement  of  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Arts 
and  Manufactures,"  and  by  chap.  168  for  the  incorporation  of  Mechanics'  Institutes  and 
Library  Associations.  By  the  Act  subsequently  passed,  43  Vic,  chap.  5,  the  Education 
Department  was  empowered,  subject  to  the  approval  of  your  Honour  in  Council,  to  make 
regulations  for  instruction  in  physical  and  practical  science  to  be  given  in  evening  classes, 
in  the  Mechanics'  Institutes,  and  for  the  apportionment  of  the  Legislative  grant  upon  the- 
conditions  contained  in  section  77  of  the  Revised  Statute,  chap.  35.  The  following 
instructions  for  giving  effect  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  have  been  drawn  up  by  me  for 
the  guidance  of  Mechanics'  Institutes  : — 

Instructions  Respecting  Mechanics'  Institutes. 

Owing  to  the  different  local  circumstances  in  which  the  Institutes  are  found  to  be 
placed,  it  is  not  considered  desirable  to  adopt  regulations  which  might  interfere  with  such 
freedom  of  management  as  each  association  has  hitherto  exercised.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
the  regulations  proposed  in  my  last  report,  I  have  thought  it  preferable  to  submit  the 
following  instructions  for  the  guidance  of  Institutes,  in  order  that  each  may  comply  with 
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the  provisions  of  the  Statutes  according  to  which  the  annual  Legislative  grant  is  autho- 
rized to  be  distributed  amongst  them ;  as  well  as  the  necessary  forms  which  this  Depart- 
ment will  supply  in  sets  of  three  each,  for  each  Institute  to  fill  up  as  soon  as  may  be  after 
the  first  of  May  in  each  year,  one  set  being  sent  to  this  Department,  another  to  "  The 
Secretary,  Mechanics'  Institute  Association,  Toronto,"  and  the  third  kept  in  the  Institute 
itself. 

1.  Any  new  Mechanics'  Institute  does  not  share  in  the  Legislative  grant  until  the 
year  following  the  year  of  its  formation,  of  which  notice  should  be  given  to  the  Minister 
before  the  first  day  of  December  in  the  year  of  its  formation. 

2.  The  business  year  of  each  Institute  ends  on  the  first  day  of  May  in  each  year,  and 
thereafter,  say  by  the  fifteenth  day  of  June  then  next,  each  Institute  should  prepare  and 
forward  to  the  Minister  its  report  in  duplicate,  in  accordance  with  Form  A,  prepared  by 
the  Department. 

3.  Such  report  of  each  Mechanics'  Institute,  when  received,  will,  without  delay,  be 
sent  by  the  Department  to  the  Public  School  Inspector  for  his  inspection  of  the  Institute 
and  audit  of  the  accounts  thereof,  as  directed  by  the  Statute,  and,  if  found  correct,  will 
form  the  basis  for  the  amount  of  grant  payable  to  such  Institute. 

4.  The  provisions  of  the  Statute  require  each  Mechanics'  Institute,  before  receiving 
its  grant,  to  show  that  it  has  raised  and  expended,  or  appropriated  from  local  sources  in 
respect  of  such  year,  a  sum  equal  to  one-half  of  the  amount  payable  from  the  grant  in 
respect  of  any  of  such  objects,  viz.  :  (1)  Reading  Room,  (2)  Library  of  Books,  and  (3) 
Evening  Classes.  The  grant  for  all  objects  is  $400,  out  of  which  $100  may  be  applied  for 
Reading  Room  purposes.  The  five  per  cent,  payable  to  the  Mechanics'  Institutes  Associa- 
tion has  ceased,  and  it  now  receives  an  annual  grant  instead,  under  the  Act  of  last  session. 
No  allowances  can  be  made  for  salaries  or  other  personal  expenses  of  management. 
Besides  the  sum  of  $100  for  Reading  Room  purposes,  any  Institute  may  expend  any 
residue  of  the  total  grant  payable  for  Library  and  Evening  Classes,  or  either  of  them,  in 
such  proportions  as  it  may  think  proper. 

5.  Each  Mechanics'  Institute  should,  before  the  first  day  of  November  in  each  year, 
in  its  application  for  a  grant  in  aid,  submit  a  statement  of  its  position  on  the  first  of  May 
preceding,  according  to  Form  B,  to  be  sent  to  this  Department.  Such  statement  is  to  be 
verified  by  the  declaration  of  the  Secretary  or  Treasurer,  on  Form  B. 

6.  The  Statute  permits  Institutes  to  conduct  classes  in  the  following  elementary 
subjects,  viz.  :  Writing  (including  Shorthand  and  Telegraphy)  and  Book-keeping,  English 
Grammar,  Arithmetic  and  Mensuration,  and  to  afford  technical  instruction  in  such  subjects 
as — 

(1)  Drawing :  Machines,  Designs,  Objects,  Freehand,  Architectural,  and  Geo- 
metrical. 

(2)  Natural  Philosophy :  Elements  of,  including  Applied  Mechanics,  Pneumatics, 
and  Hydrostatics. 

(3)  Chemistry  :  as  applied  to  Manufactures,  and  also  to  Agriculture. 

7.  It  is  recommended  that  the  term  for  instruction  in  the  foregoing  subjects  should 
'be  for  at  least  nine  continuous  weeks,  in  classes  held  at  least  on  three  evenings  of  each 
week,  and  for  an  hour  at  least  in  each  subject,  such  term  being  established  in  the  autumn 
•or  winter,  or  one  in  each  season. 

8.  Each  Institute  may,  out  of  moneys  available  for  Evening  Classes,  pay  such 
•expenses,  over  and  above  the  receipts,  as  may  be  incurred  for  lectures  of  a  popular  nature 
on  scientific  subjects. 

9.  In  order  to  encourage  evening  classes  for  technical  instruction,  and  increase  their 
usefulness,  I  would  recommend  that  each  Institute  which  appropriates  $100  from  the 
Legislative  grant  and  $50  from  the  local  sources  (exclusive  of  pupils'  fees),  and  conducts 
evenino-  classes  in  the  technical  subjects  above  mentioned,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from 
the  Legislative  grant  such  additional  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  the  total  amount 
payable  in  respect  of  such  evening  classes  in  technical  subjects,  inclusive  of  the  sums  so 
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applied  from  the  grant  and  local  sources,  according  to  the  following  scale,  namely  : — For 
classes  of  persons  over  14  years  of  age  from  5  to  10,  $4  each  person  ;  for  each  additional 
from  10  to  20,  $2  ;  and  for  each  additional  over  20  to  40,  $1.  Before  any  such  addi- 
tional payment  can  be  recommended  by  me,  the  Public  School  Inspector  is  required  to 
report  that  each  such  class  has  been  satisfactorily  conducted,  and  otherwise  according  to 
the  particulars  in  Form  D. 

10.  The  existing  Regulations  authorize  a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty  per  cent,  of  the 
grant  for  Library  purposes  to  be  applied  for  the  purchase  of  works  of  fiction,  but  such 
works  are  to  be  such  as  appear  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Education  Department,  or  as  may 
be  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Education  from  time  to  time,  as  submitted  by  any  Insti- 
tute for  this  purpose.  As  far  as  possible,  a  separate  room  for  the  library  should  exist, 
in  order  to  afford  regular  access  to  members. 

11.  Any  director  or  office  holder  in  any  Institute  is  not  permitted  to  sell  or  traffic  in 
any  books  for  the  supply  of  the  Library. 

12.  Instructions  to  Public  School  Inspectors  : — 

(1)  The  Public  School  Inspector  shall,  after  he  has  received  from  the  Education 
Department  copies  of  the  reports  furnished  to  it  by  the  Mechanics'  Institutes  in  his 
inspectoral  division,  visit  each  of  them  with  all  convenient  speed  thereafter,  and  submit 
the  return  of  his  inspection  to  the  Department,  which  return  shall  include  the  several 
particulars,  and  be  according  to  Form  C. 

(2)  He  shall,  at  the  same  time,  fully  audit  the  financial  affairs  of  each  Institute,  and 
in  this  shall  carefully  examine  all  books,  vouchers,  and  invoices  relating  thereto,  and 
ascertain  what  (if  any)  trade  discounts  have  been  allowed,  and  also  that  the  entries  in 
the  ledger  or  other  books  of  account  agree  with  the  accounts  and  vouchers.  If  the 
vouchers  and  account-books  do  not  agree,  or  trade  discounts  have  not  been  allowed,  he 
should,  in  all  such  cases,  call  the  attention  of  the  Department  to  the  same. 

(3)  He  shall  see  that  the  invoices  (if  any)  paid  after  the  first  of  May  are  properly 
entered  in  the  Treasurer's  book,  and  charged  up  to  the  year  ending  on  such  first  of  May. 

(4)  The  Public  School  Inspector  will  receive  remuneration  for  services  actually  per- 
formed according  to  the  following  table  : — 

(i.)  For  the  annual  inspection  and  report  of  each  Institute,  as  follows  : — 

Institute  with  Reading  Room,  Library,  and  Evening  Classes. ...    $10  00 

"  any  two  of  above * 8  00 

"  any  one         "         6  00 

(ii.)  In  any  case  where  the  Inspector  is  able,  in  his  inspection  of  the  Public  School  in 
the  same  locality,  to  visit  Evening  Classes,  and  to  examine  the  same  during  their  session 
in  any  of  the  above  subjects  of  instruction,  an  additional  fee  of  one  dollar  for  each  class 
in  elementary  subjects,  and  of  two  dollars  for  any  class  in  technical  subjects,  will  be 
allowed  for  each  class  so  examined  and  reported  upon  by  him. 

(iii.)  The  report  of  the  Inspector  of  Evening  Classes,  as  in  Form  D,  is  to  be  sent  to 
the  Department  as  soon  as  possible  after  his  inspection. 

1.  Association  of  Mechanics'  Institutes. 

The  Association  of  Mechanics'  Institutes  is  constituted  a  body  corporate,  the  different 
Institutes  being  associates,  and  represented  at  its  annual  meetings  by  their  President  and 
Secretary,  or  other  two  members. 

During  the  last  session  of  the  Ontario  Legislature,  the  following  amendments  relating 
to  this  Association  were  passed  : — 

Section  seventy-four  of  the  Act  was  amended  by  adding  the  following  sub-sections  : — 

(2)  The  Association  may  act  in  conjunction  with  any  other  Association  or  Associa- 
tions, whose  objects  are  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  Arts  and  Manufactures,  and 
generally  may  exercise  such  powers  as  are  necessary  to  advance  the  Arts  and  Manufac- 
tures of  the  Province. 
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(3)  The  Association  shall  have  power  to  employ  competent  persons  to  deliver  lectures 
on  subjects  connected  with  the  Mechanical  Arts  and  Sciences,  or  with  Manufactures,  and 
to  use  its  funds  for  that  purpose  ;  and  any  Associate  Institute  is  also  authorized  to  con- 
tribute from  its  own  funds  for  the  like  object. 

(4)  The  Association  shall  keep  a  record  of  its  transactions,  and  may  from  time  to 
time  publish  or  procure,  in  such  manner  and  form  as  to  secure  the  widest  circulation 
among  the  members  of  the  Associate  Mechanics'  Institutes,  such  works,  reports,  essays, 
lectures  and  other  papers  on  subjects  connected  with  the  Mechanical  Arts  and  Sciences, 
or  with  Manufactures,  as  the  said  Association  may  consider  suitable. 

(5)  The  Association  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  unappropriated  moneys  in  the 
hands  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Province,  a  sum  of  not  less  than  twelve  hundred  dollars  in 
any  one  year.     45  V.  c.  4,  s.  13. 

Section  seventy-five  of  the  Act  was  repealed,  and  the  following  substituted  in  lieu 
thereof : — 

75.  The  Association  shall  hold  a  meeting  annually  at  any  time  during  the  month  of 
September,  and  at  such  place  as  the  Association  or  its  Executive  Committee  shall  from 
time  to  time  determine  upon,  in  each  and  every  year  ;  and  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Association  shall  be  made  to  the  Minister  of  Education  within  thirty  days  after  the 
holding  of  such  annual  meeting.     45  V.  c.  4,  s.  14. 

Section  seventy-six  was  also  amended.     The  alterations  are  placed  in  italics. 

76.  Each  Associate  Institute  may  be  represented  at  the  annual  meeting  by  its  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary,  or  by  any  two  members  that  such  Institute  may  appoint  in  place  of 
its  President  and  Secretary  ;  but  each  Institute  receiving  Legislative  aid,  as  provided  for 
in  the  next  following  section,  shall  send  at  least  one  delegate  to  represent  it  at  the  next 
annual  meeting  of  the  Association.     45  V.  c.  4,  s.  15. 

The  fourteenth  annual  meeting  was  held  at  the  city  of  Toronto,  on  the  12th  day  of 
September,  1882,  39  Institutes  being  represented,  and  a.  copy  of  the  report  presented 
thereat,  has,  in  pursuance  of  the  Statutes,  been  sent  to  this  Department.  It  refers  to  the 
following  subjects : — 

(1)  As  to  presentation  of  books,  that  the  Executive  Committee  purchased,  for  pre- 
sentation to  the  Associate  Institutes,  for  the  past  year — 12  sets  of  Ure's  Dictionary  of 
Arts  and  Manufactures,  4  vols.  ;  65  sets  of  Appleton's  Cyclopaedia  of  Applied  Mechanics, 
2  vols.;  and  13  copies  of  Johnston's  Handy  Royal  Atlas. 

These  have  all  been  presented,  except  5  sets  of  Ure's  Dictionaries,  4  sets  of  Apple- 
ton's  Cyclopaedia,  and  5  copies  of  the  Atlas. 

(2)  As  to  Associate  Institutes,  70  of  the  78  who  received  the  Legislative  grant  paid 
to  the  Association  their  five  per  cent. 

The  number  associated  is  stated  as  follows  : — 

Institutes  associated  in  1880-1 76 

Failed  to  associate  in  1881-2* 15 

Remaining 61 

New  Institutes  associated  in  1881-2 7 

Old  Institutes  renewed  in  1881-2 9 

Under  fee  of  $1 2 

Total 79 

A  statistical  table  is  submitted  of  the  Government  grants  for  1881-2  ;  of  revenue; 
number  of  members  ;  expenditure  for  books,  periodicals,  classes  ;  books  issued  during  the 
year,  and  stock  and  assets,  compiled  from  the  schedules  furnished  by  the  Education 
Department  to  the  different  Institutes. 

(3)  As  to  Evening  Classes,  the  report  shows  that  12  Institutes  received  a  sum  total  of 
$400  for  prizes  for  conducting  classes  in  the  following  subjects  : — In  English  Grammar  and 
Composition,  4  ;  Arithmetic  and  Geometry,  7  :  Penmanship  and  Book-keeping,  8  ;  Prac- 

*  The  Hamilton  and  Brockville  Institutes  have  become  defunct  during  the  year. 
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tical  Mechanics,  2  j  Chemistry,  1  ;  Mineralogy,  1  ;  Geometrical  and  Decorative  Drawing, 
6  ;  Free-hand  Drawing,  4  ;  the  average  attendance  being  420,  and  the  total  of  teaching 
meetings  493.  The  Association  paid  $400  for  prizes.  The  Association  does  not  intend 
making  payments  in  future  for  prizes  in  Evening  Classes. 

The  Treasurer's  Statement  shows  that  the  receipts,  including  balance  from  previous 
year,  amounted  to  $2,593.62,  the  expenditure  $2,055.52,  and  the  surplus  from  subscrip- 
tions of  the  Associate  Institutes  to  be  $538.10,  which  is  now  on  deposit  in  the  Bank  of 
Toronto. 

2.  Mechanics'  Institutes. 

A  copy  of  the  instructions  respecting  Mechanics'  Institutes  has  been  sent  to  each  In- 
stitute. Their  object  is  to  secure  substantial  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Pro- 
vincial grant  and,  therefore,  to  adjust  the  relative  amounts  applicable  to  each  subject 
aided  from  the  grant  of  $400,  so  that  it  may  be  fairly  encouraged  and  not  prejudiced  by 
an  undue  amount  appropriated  for  any  one  of  such  objects,  and  also  to  gradually  develop 
evening  classes  in  studies  not  within  the  Public  School  course,  and  especially  in  elemen- 
tary instruction  for  industrial  purposes. 

Having  regard  to  the  evening  classes  as  proposed  in  the  Regulations,  it  will  be  seen 
that  their  benefits  may  be  taken  advantage  of  by  all  young  persons  engaged  during  the 
day,  and  by  those  intending  to  be  mechanics  or  agriculturists. 

The  following  forms  will  be  sent  to  each  Institute  before  the  first  of  May  : — 

(a)  Mechanics'  Institute  Report. 

(b)  Application  for  Legislative  Grant. 

(c)  Report  of  attendance  at  evening  classes — Elementary  Instruction  :  and 

(d)  Report  of  attendance  at  evening  classes — Technical  Instruction. 

Returns  to  this  Department. 

The  following  statements  have  been  prepared  in  respect  of  the  operations  of  the  year 
ending  1st  May,  1882,  and  in  the  Appendix  are  set  forth  particulars  of  the  condition  of 
each  Institute. 

Statement  No.  1. 

The  following  sums  have  been  expended  by  Mechanics'  Institutes  during  the  year  :  — 

No.  of 
Institutes.  Expenditure. 

69         Reading  Rooms  (exclusive  of  rent  and  attendance). . . .  $4,714  35 

87         Purchase  of  books  (including  fiction) 20,899  07 

"  expended    since    1st  May,  1882,  but 

belonging  to  that  year 1,401   74 

37         For  Evening  Classes 4,219  87 

6         Scientific  Lectures 494  18 

47         General  Lectures  and  Entertainments 2,562  87 

Total  receipts  from  all  sources  for  96  Institutes,  $68,876.52.  The  total  receipts 
reported  last  year  was  only  $48,321.14. 

Statement  No.  2. 
Amount  of  Grant  paid  to  each  Institute. 


Ailsa    Craig $150  00 

Aylmer 100  00 

Ayr     300  00 

Brantford 400  00 

Brockville 400  00 

Belleville    400  00 


Barrie     $400  00 

Brussels 200  00 

Blyth 60  00 

Brighton    120  00 

Chatham    400  00 

Collingwood 150  00 
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Clinton $400  00 

Dundas 400  00 

Dunnville 100  00 

Durham 150  00 

Elora 200  00 

Ennotville 80  00 

Fenelon  Falls    300  00 

Forest 330  00 

Garden  Island 400  00 

Grimsby     212  00 

Gait    400  00 

Georgetown   300  00 

Goderich     400  00 

Guelph 400  00 

Harriston 100  00 

Hespeler     200  00 

Ingersoll     400  00 

Kincardine     400  00 

Kingston    400  00 

London 400  00 

Lindsay • 400  00 

Lucan     80  00 

Meaford 100  00 

Midland 200  00 

Milton 200  00 

Napanee     400  00 

Niagara 172  00 

Niagara  Falls    400  00 

Norwich     100  00 

Norwood    100  00 

Orangeville    400  00 

Orillia 400  00 

Owen  Sound 400  00 

Paris 400  00 

Parkdale    200  00 


Parkhill $200  00 

Peterboro' 400  00 

Petrolia 400  00 

Point  Edward    400  00 

Port  Hope 400  00 

Prescott 200  00 

Preston 400  00 

Renfrew     200  00 

Richmond  Hill 50  00 

Ridgetown 400  00 

Sarnia     400  00 

Seaforth 400  00 

Simcoe    400  00 

St.  Catharines    400  00 

St.  George 200  00 

St.   Thomas    400  00 

Smith's  Falls. .  . 400  00 

Stouffville 230  00 

Stratford    400  00 

Strathroy 350  00 

Streetsville     200  00 

Thorold 400  00 

Tilsonburg 400  00 

Toronto 400  00 

Uxbridge    400  00 

Vittoria..' 200  00 

Watford     300  00 

Waterloo    300  00 

Welland     150  00 

Wiarton 150  00 

Woodbridge 150  00 

Woodstock     400  00 

Total  amount  granted  to  79 

Institutes $23,084  00 


Statement   No.  3. 
New  Institutes. 


Reports  have  been  received  from  the  following  new  Institutes 


Embro. 

Glencoe. 

Hanover. 


New  Hamburg. 
Perth. 


Statement   No.  4- 
Classification  of  Institutes  Reporting. 

1.  Number  with  Reading  Room,  Library,  and  Evening  Classes 31 

2.  "             Reading  Room   and   Library 33 

3.  "             Library  and  Evening  Classes 6 

4.  "             Library   only 26 

Total 96 
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Statement  No.  5. 

Institutes  Not  Reporting. 

Alliston. 

Oshawa. 

Arkona. 

Paisley. 

Arthur. 

Penetanguishene. 

Aurora. 

Pic  ton. 

Berlin. 

Port  Colborne. 

Bolton. 

Port  Perry. 

Bracebridge. 

Sarnia. 

Brampton. 

Schomberg. 

Brockville. 

Thorold. 

Clarksburg. 

Thunder  Bay. 

Columbus. 

Vittoria. 

Greenwood. 

Wardsville. 

Hamilton. 

Whitby. 

Listowel. 

Wingham. 

Merrickville. 

Watford. 

Oakville. 

Statement  No.  6. 

Thirty-seven  Institutes  conducted  Evening  Classes  in  the  following  subjects  : — 

No.  ot  No.  of 

Classes.  Pupils. 

Writing  and  Book-keeping 28  852 

English  Grammar,  Composition  and  Elocution 15  374 

Arithmetic,  Geometry,  and   Mensuration 21  652 

Drawing — Free-hand,    Decorative,    etc 20  509 

Natural  Philosophy,  including  Mechanics,  Pneumatics,  and 

Hydrostatics 3  85 

Chemistry 5  98 

Phonography     3  69 

Total  number  of  Classes  and  Pupils 95  2,639 

The  total  amount  expended  for  Evening  Classes  was  $4,219.87. 

3.  Report  of  Dr.  S.  P.  May,  Superintendent  of  the  Ontario  School  of  Art. 


The  Ontario  School  of  Art,  which  was  established  in  1875,  has,  since  that  time,  been 
entirely  supported  by  grants  from  the  Legislature  of  Ontario,  and  the  fees  of  the  pupils. 
Until  recently  it  has  been  conducted  in  the  Exhibition  rooms  of  the  Ontario  Society  of  Ar- 
tists on  King  Street,  but  the  Honourable  the  Minister  of  Education,  after  careful  consider- 
ation, has  now  acceded  to  the  wishes  and  recommendations  of  the  Council  of  the  Ontario 
School  of  Art,  and  had  the  School  removed  to  commodious  apartments,  specially  fitted  up 
for  this  purpose  at  the  Education  Department,  where  the  students  will  have  the  privi- 
leges of  the  Library  and  Beading  Room  and  be  able  to  utilize,  for  practical  Art  studies, 
the  valuable  collection  of  paintings,  engravings,  sculpture,  models,  etc.,  in  the  Museum. 

This  has  been  done  with  an  understanding  that  special  instruction  be  imparted,  em- 
bracing subjects  of  a  practical  character  suitable  to  mechanics,  and  as  bearing  on  their 
employments,  in  which  the  arts  of  drawing  and  design  may  be  accessories,  and  of  benefit 
in  their  respective  occupations.  Also,  that  classes  be  conducted  for  the  training  of 
Teachers  who  may  hereafter  conduct  drawing-classes  throughout  this  Province.  It  is 
considered  that  this  will  afford  honourable  and  useful  employment  to  women,  and  that 
many  will  avail  themselves  of  these  advantages,  and  particularly  those  to  whom  self-sup- 
port may  be  necessary. 
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The  following  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  this  school  shows  that  similar  provisions 
for  educating  mechanics  and  training  teachers,  for  whom  there  is  a  vast  field  of  labour 
throughout  the  Province  have,  from  time  to  time,  had  the  consideration  of  the  Society  of 
Artists. 

In  1875,  a  deputation  of  members  of  the  Ontario  Society  of  Artists  waited  upon  the 
Hon.  Adam  Crooks,  Provincial  Treasurer,  and  asked  for  a  grant  from  the  Government  in 
aid  of  a  building,  to  be  used  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Society  and  as  class-rooms  for 
the  School  of  Art,  the  Society  undertaking,  at  the  commencement,  the  tuition  of  the 
School  without  remuneration.  In  consequence  of  this  request,  a  grant  of  $1,000  was 
placed  in  the  estimates  and  voted  the  following  session. 

The  first  term  of  the  School  commenced  on  the  30th  October,  1876. 

It  was  decided  that  the  management  of  the  school  be  constituted  as  follows  : — 
To  consist  of  seven  members — 

1.  The  Honourable  Minister  of  Education. 

2.  The  President  of  the  Society  of  Artists. 

3.  The  Vice-President  of  the  Society  of  Artists. 

4.  The  Director  of  the  School  of  Art. 

5.  Member  of  the  Society  of  Artists,  representing  Painters. 

6.  Member  of  the  Society  of  Artists,  representing  Architects. 

7.  Member  of  the  Society  of  Artists,  representing  Engravers. 

The  Council  now  includes  a  representative  of  the  Education  Department  in  place  of 
the  Minister  of  Education. 

In  January,  1878,  a  Report  of  the  History  of  the  School  of  Art  was  submitted  to 
the  Lieutenant-Governor,  from  which  the  following  extracts  are  taken  : — 

"Those  who  do  ornamental  work  of  every  kind — for  instance,  workers  in  wrought- 
iron,  stone-cutters,  wood  carvers,  and  other  trades — can  only  work  well  in  proportion  as 
they  have  proper  training,  and  it  can  best  be  given  by  such  drawings  as  are  practised  in 
our  elementary  classes.  For  those  artisans,  it  is  evident  that  these  classes  must  be  held 
in  the  evening,  and  the  terms  must  be  low.  The  manufacturing  skill  and  capacity  of  the 
country  would  be  enormously  increased  if  every  young  mechanic  could  be  induced  to 
attend  them.  • 

"  That  the  school,  in  addition  to  its  ordinary  functions  of  Art  teaching  to  regular 
pupils,  shall  be  used  as  a  training  school  for  Art  teachers,  who  may  subsequently  be  em- 
ployed in  other  schools  throughout  the  Province." 

A  system  for  branch  schools,  with  Central  Board  of  Examiners,  was  also  submitted. 

"  The  financial  report  of  this  year  showing  that  Legislative  grants  had  been  received, 
amounting  to  $3,200,  it  was  then  resolved  to  pay  the  teachers  for  their  services  in  pro- 
portion to  attendance. 

"  In  September,  1878,  Mr.  J.  A.  Fraser  was  appointed  to  take  supervision  of  the 
evening  classes,  and  seven  teachers  were  appointed." 

In  their  Report  to  the  Minister  of  Education,  dated  17th  December,  1878,  they  ask 
for  an  appropriation  of  $500,  or  $600,  for  casts  and  copies,  and  the  loan  of  some  of  the 
casts  from  the  Education  Museum. 

They  also  say  that  applications  ha  ye  been  received  from  teachers  of  Common  Schools, 
for  such  instruction  as  would  enable  them  to  give  their  pupils  sound  preliminary  teaching 
in  Drawing.  For  such  teachers  as  have  any  such  capacity  as  this,  it  would  be  advisable 
to  add  a  course  at  the  School  of  Art  to  the  teaching  at  the  Normal  School,  and  for  this 
extra  certificates  might  be  given  by  the  Council. 

In  1879,  Messrs.  O'Brien  and  Smith  were  deputed  to  visit  Boston  to  obtain  informa- 
tion concerning  Art  Education.     The  following  extracts  are  from  their  report : — 

"  That  all  their  enquiries  led  them  to  the  conclusion  that,  although  much  is  being 
done  all  over  the  United  States  in  the  way  of  practical  Art  Education,  yet  that  the  sys- 
tem adopted  in  Massachusetts  is  the  most  generally  followed,  and  is  the  most  perfect  and 
best  adapted    to  our  requirements. 
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"  In  the  State  of  Massachusetts  there  are  free  schools  exclusively  for  instruction  in 
Mechanical  and  Freehand  Drawing,  the  support  of  which  is  by  law  made  compulsory 
upon  the  municipalites.  The  State  system  authorized  by  law  and  supplied  by  State  and 
municipal  funds,  is  primarily  intended  to  teach  Art  in  its  application  to  industry. 

"  It  is  stated  that  American  workmen,  however  bright  and  intelligent,  are  not  prac- 
tically skilled,  and  that  when  really  skilled  workmen  are  required,  they  have  to  be  im- 
ported from  countries  where  the  education  is  of  a  more  practical  kind. 

"It  is  claimed  that  the  best  foundation  for  practical  education  is  such  a  system  of» 
Drawing  as  has  been  introduced  into  the  schools  of  Massachusetts.  There  are  now  in  the 
city  of  Boston  alone,  30,000  children  receiving  an  Art  education  of  the  most  practical 
kind,  being  taught  Writing  and  Design,  with  a  view  to  its  application  to  industry. 

"The  effect  of  such  training  upon  the  generation  now  growing  up,  must  be  enormous, 
and  competition  on  our  part,  of  every  branch  of  industry,  with  a  population  so  trained, 
must  be  hopeless,  unless  our  people  are  given  equal  advantages." 

The  following  extract  is  from  the  Report  of  1880  : — 

"  It  is  proposed  that  there  shall  be  special  teaching  and  exercises  *^iven,  with  the 
view  to  training  teachers,  who,  in  their  turn,  may  then  be  fitted  to  impart  good  primary 
instruction  to  their  pupils." 

After  the  removal  of  the  School  to  the  Education  Department,  the  Council  decided 
to  establish  classes  specially  adapted  for  mechanics,  teachers  and  Normal  School  students, 
and,  to  make  these  classes  of  more  value,  and  better  appreciated  by  those  desirous  of 
studying  for  practical  purposes,  it  was  decided  that,  in  future,  students  should  not  be 
allowed  to  attend  the  advanced  classes  without  passing  an  examination  in  elementary 
subjects.  It  was  also  considered  that  this  system  would  prevent  the  classes  being  over- 
crowded with  young  persons  able  to  pay  for  private  tuition  who  might  wish  to  attend  the 
Painting  Classes  merely  for  amusement  ©r  as  an  accomplishment. 

Advertisements  to  this  effect  were  inserted  in  leading  newspapers,  and  the  following 
Circular  was  largely  distributed  : — 

Ontario  School  of  Art. 

The  classes  in  Drawing  and  Painting,  under  the. direction  of  the  Ontario  Society  of  Artists,  will  be  re- 
opened on  Tuesday,  10th  October,  1882,  in  the  commodious  rooms,  furnished  for  this  purpose,  at  the  Educa- 
tion Department  Buildings,  St.  James'  Square  (Church  Street  Entrance). 

Terms. — Day  Classes — Elementary  and  Advanced  Courses,  $6  per  term  of  36  lessons.  Evening  Classes 
— Specially  available  for  mechanics,  teachers  and  Normal  School  students,  $3  per  term  of  36  lessons. 

The  Classes  will  be  conducted  as  follows  : — 

Morning  Classes— Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  from  10.30  a.m.  to  12.30  p.m. 
Afternoon    "      — Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  from  2  p. m  to  4  p.m. 
Evening          "      — Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  from  7.30  p.m.  to  9.30  p.m. 
Fees  to  be  paid  strictly  in  advance. 


Programme  of  Studies. 

Elementary  Course.— Freehand  Outline,  Model  Drawing,  Geometry,  Perspective. 

Advanced  Course. — Freehand  Shaded,  Ornamental  Design,  Painting  in  Water  Colours,  Painting  in 
Oil  Colours. 

Mechanical  Course.— Practical  Geometry  (Plane  and  Solid),  Machine  Drawing,  Building  Con- 
struction.    (Students  in  this  class  need  not  take  the  Elementary  Course.) 

Students  for  the  Advanced  Course  must  pass  the  necessary  examination.  This  applies  to  Day  and 
Evening  Classes. 

The  Entrance  Examination  for  Advanced  Classes  will  take  place  on  Monday,  9th  Oct. 

An  examination  will  be  held  at  the  end  of  each  session,  and  students  having  passed  satisfactorily  in  the 
subjects  prescribed,  will  be  entitled  to  receive  Certificates  of  Proficiency,  Teachers'  Certificates  will  also  be 
granted. 

Students  will  have  access  to  the  Art  Library  of  the  Education  Department,  and  be  allowed  to  copy 
from  the  paintings,  sculptures,  etc.,  in  the  Educational  Museum. 

For  further  information,  apply  to  the  Superintendent,  Education  Department,  Toronto. 

N.B. — Classes  in  Water  and  Oil  Colours  are  $6  each  per  term  of  12  lessons. 
Each  pupil  admitted  filled  a  printed  form  of  application  as  follows  : — 
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The  entrance  examination  for  advanced  classes  commenced  under  the  direction  of  the 
Superintendent  and  the  teachers,  in  the  Public  Hall,  on  the  10th  October. 

Printed  examination  papers,  Drawing-boards,  etc.,  were  supplied  to  each  pupil. 

The  following  list  shows  the  number  of  pupils  that  passed  the  first  examination: — 
No.  of  Students.  Subjects  in  which  they  passed. 

28 Freehand  Drawing. 

17 Perspective       " 

28 Memory  " 

21 Geometrical       " 

12 Model  " 

As  this  was  the  first  time  that  examinations  had  been  held,  and  many  students  who 
had  previously  attended  the  school  were  unprepared  for  an  examination,  the  Council 
decided  to  have  a  second  examination  on  the  20th  November.  This  was  conducted  in  a 
similar  manner  to  that  of  the  10th  October,  and  the  following  list  of  successful  candidates 
shows  the  excellent  results  of  the  labour  of  the  teachers  during  this  short  interval : — 

No.  of  Students.  Subjects  in  which  they  passed. 

25 Freehand  Drawing. 

26 Perspective        " 

26 Memory  " 

30 Geometrical      " 

15 Model 

The  following  Table  shows  the  number  of  Students  that  attended  the  Morning, 
Afternoon  and  Evening  Classes,  their  sexes,  occupations,  and  purpose  of  study : 


OCCUPATION. 


Pukpose  of  Study. 


No.  of 
Students. 


Physician  . . . 

Artists 

Art  Students 

Students 

Student 


Artist 

School  Pupil  . 

Student 

No  occupation 

Students . 

« « 

K 

School  Pupils 


Morning  Classes. 

Males. 

Professional 

<« 

Improvement 

Females. 

Teaching 

Improvement 

Professional  Artist 

Indefinite 

Total , 

Afternoon  Classes 

Males. 

Professional  Artist 

Indefinite 

Professional  Artist 

Improvement 

Females. 

Professional  Artist 

Teaching 

Improvement 

Indefinite    

Improvement 

Total 


13 


28 


2 

21 

20 

1 

5 


53 
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Number  of  Students  that  attended  the  Morning,  Afternoon  and  Evening   Classes,  their 
sexes,  occupations,  and  purpose  of  study. — Continued. 


OCCUPATION. 

Purpose  of  Study. 

No.  of 
Students. 

Architectural  Draughtsmen , .    

Boiler  Maker 

Evening  Classes. 

Males. 
Technical 

2 

1 

Cabinet  Makers 

<( 

2 

Carpenters  .' 

6 

Designer 

1 

Engravers 

(< 

15 

Lithographers 

Piano  Stool  Maker 

(( 

6 

(< 

1 

Printer ,  . . 

1 1 

1 

Painters  and  Sign  Writers 

a 

6 

Photographer 

Pattern  Maker , 

a 

1 

<< 

1 

Tinsmiths   ....    

k 

2 

Telegraph  Operator  . .                       

1 

Clerks    

7 

Cutter 

1 

Stenographers 

<  < 

2      . 

No  occupation 

tt 

12 

Normal  School  Students 

Professional  Education 

19 

Artist . 

"               Artist 

1 

School  Pupils 

Indefinite 

9 

Females. 

4 

"            Artist ... . .......... '. .... 

2 

No  occupation 

2 

Teaching 

10 

<t 

Improvement 

6 

Total  . .                

121 

The  total  number  of  Students  that  attended  was  as  follows  : — Morning  Classes,  28; 
Afternoon  Classes,  53  j  Evening  Classes,  121;  Grand  Total,  202. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  purposes  of  study  as  mentioned  : — 

55  Students  represent  the  various  Trades  and  Manufactures. 
44         "        are  studying  to  become  Teachers  of  Drawing. 
21  "        are  Normal  School  Students. 

4         "        are  School  Teachers. 

7         "        are  studying  to  become  Professional  Artists. 

1  "        is  a  Physician  studying  for  professional  purposes. 

The  other  students  in  attendance  include  those  who  are  studying  for  general  im- 
provement and  are  undecided  as  to  their  future  employments. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Council,  which  has  been  most  unremitting  in  its 
labours  and  endeavours  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  school,  a  Committee  of  Examiners 
was  appointed,  and  rules  for  examination  of  students  prepared,  and  the  following  circular 
issued  : — 
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Ontario  School  of  Art. — Education  Department,  Toronto. 


RULES  FOR  EXAMINATION  OF  STUDENTS. 


4,  Linear  Perspective. 

5.  Memory  Drawing. 


1.  Elementary  Classes  :— 

1.  Freehand  Drawing  from  flat  examples. 

2.  Freehand  Drawing  from  models. 

3.  Practical  Geometry. 

Examinations  will  take  place  on  the  above  subjects  at  the  commencement  and  close  of  each  session,  and 
Certificates  of  Proficiency  will  be  given  to  successful  Candidates  for  each  subject.  Students  who  hold  the 
first  two,  and  one  other  of  the  five  Certificates,  will  be  permitted  to  study  in  any  or  all  of  the  Advanced 
Classes. 

2.  Advanced   Classes   for  Teachers'  Certificates   in  Public  or  High   Schools  and   Mechanics' 

Institutes  :— 


5.  Drawing  flowers  and  objects  of  Natural 

History  from  flat  examples. 

6.  Blackboard  Drawing. 


1.  Shading  from  flat  example. 

2.  Advanced  Perspective. 

3.  Outline  Drawing  from  the  round. 

4.  Shading  from  the  round. 

Examinations  will  be  held  on  the  above  subjects  at  the  close  of  each  session.  Candidates  will  receive 
Certificates  for  subjects  passed  at  each  session,  and  need  not  present  themselves  a  second  time  for  examina- 
tion on  any  subject  for  which  they  already  hold  a  Certificate.  Students  in  possession  of  all  the  Proficiency 
Certificates  in  the  Elementary  and  Advanced  Classes  will  be  entitled  to  a  Teachers'  Certificate. 

3.  Technical  Instruction  Classes  :— 

Students  must  pass  an  examination  in  Freehand  Drawing  before  they  will  be  allowed  to  study  in  any  of 
these  Classes. 


1.  Mechanical  and  Machine  Drawing. 

2.  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry. 

3.  Ornamental  Design.  Shading  from  the  flat 

and  round. 


4.  Linear  Perspective. 

5.  Plan  Drawing.     Building  Construction. 


Certificates  of  Proficiency  will  be  given  for  each  of  the  above  subjects 
jects  will  be  entitled  to  a  Technical  Instruction  Certificate. 

Toronto,  January  8th,  1883. 


Students  passing  in  all  the  sub- 


A  Conversazione  and  Exhibition  of  Students'  work  was  given  by  the  Students  and 
Council  on  the  18th  January,  1883.  It  was  largely  attended,  over  2,000  invitations 
having  been  accepted. 

The  School  closeo^on  the  20th  January,  1883,  and  the  following  abstract  shows  the 
satisfactory  result  of  the  examinations  during  the  session  : — 


Students  Entitled  to  Certificates. 


Freehand  Drawing . . . 
Linear  Perspective . . . 

Memory  Drawing 

Practical  Geometry . . . 
Drawing  from  Models 
Shading  (from  Flat)  . . 
Advanced  Perspective 


Male. 

Female 

32 

31 

23 

24 

33 

35 

29 

29 

15 

18 

3 

0 

2 

1 

Shading  (from  Round) 

Drawing  Flowers,  etc 

Blackboard  Drawing 

Mechanical   Drawing  

Plane  and  Solid  Geometry  . 
Building  and  Construction . 


Male. 
4 

4 

7 
2 
1 
1 


Female. 
0 
1 
7 
0 
0 
0 


Total  number  of  Certificates 


302 


The  Students  were  supplied  with  drawing  boards,  easels,  etc.,  free,  and  with 
drawing  materials  at  cost  price. 

It  is  proposed  that  pupils  in  the  Mechanics'  Institutes,  taught  by  qualified  teachers, 
be  allowed  the  same  privileges  as  the  Art  School  Students  in  being  candidates  for 
examination,  and  receive  the  certificates  awarded  by  the  Council.  This  will  not  neces- 
sitate Mechanics'  Institutes  students  attending  the  examinations  at  Toronto,  as  sealed 
papers  will  be  sent  to  the  persons  appointed  to  conduct  the  examinations. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  in  order  to  increase  the  study  of  Drawing  in  our  Pub- 
lic and  High  Schools,  that  any  teacher  or  pupil  may  be  a  candidate  for  examination 
and  entitled  to  certificates  the  same  as  Art  School  students.  They  must,  however,  be 
personally  examined  by  the  Board  of  Examiners,  on  the  subjects  specially  appertaining  to 
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Teaching,  before  a  Teacher's  Certificate  will  be  granted.  By  this  system  the  Prov- 
ince would  be  supplied  with  a  long-felt  want  of  qualified  teachers  of  Drawing,  for  whom 
there  is  a  vast  field  of  labour,  and  good  remuneration  for  their  services. 

The  importance  of  training  Art  teachers  has  long  had  the  consideration  of  older 
countries.  Immense  sums  are  annually  expended  in  England  for  this  purpose,  and  the 
success  of  their  work,  by  teaching  mechanics  and  artizans,  has  been  repaid  one  hundred- 
fold by  increasing  the  value  of  the  manufacturing  products  of  that  country. 

A  few  years  ago  the  attention  of  French  manufacturers  was  called  to  the  rapid 
strides  made  by  England  in  Art  Education,  as  shown  in  the  artistic  finish  of  certain 
manufactured  goods.  They  appointed  a  Commission  to  visit  England,  and  ascertain 
particulars  as  to  the  administration  and  management  of  Schools  of  Art  and  Design,  and 
especially  the  system  adopted  in  the  training  of  teachers  of  Drawing.  Some  time  after 
their  return  the  Municipal  Art  Schools  of  Paris  were  re-organized,  and  it  was  decided 
to  hold  annual  examinations  for  granting  diplomas  to  teachers  of  Drawing  capable  of 
teaching  in  the  city  schools. 

The  first  examination  showed  the  necessity  of  a  regular  systematic  training  and 
examinations  for  Art  teachers.  Out  of  171  applicants,  only  27  passed  on  the  artistic 
and  13  on  the  geometrical  subjects.  In  the  following  year,  only  11  out  of  90  candidates 
passed. 

We  are  no  doubt  in  a  similar  position  to-day.  There  are  many  teachers  of  Drawing 
in  our  Province  who  could  not  pass  even  the  preliminary  examinations  now  required. 

Our  neighbours  across  the  border  were  in  a  similar  position,  which  they  are  now 
trying  to  remedy  by  establishing  Art  Schools  where  teachers  are  trained.  The  following 
extract  is  from  a  recent  report  of  the  Normal  Art  School  of  Massachusetts : 

<'The  aim  of  the  school  is  to  provide  teachers  of  Industrial  Art,  as  a  means  of 
remedying,  even  if  indirectly,  the  deplorable  want  of  skill  and  taste  in  the  industries  of 
the  State.  Imported  skilled  labour  has  taken  the  lead.  .  We  must  have  Schools  of  Art 
and  Science  in  every  city,  town  and  village,  before  any  reasonable  hope  can  be  entertained 
of  influencing  most  favourably  our  varied  Institutes.  These  schools  and  classes  must 
have  specially  trained  teachers,  and  such  teachers  are  not  self-created. 

"  Not  only  cannot  our  most  valuable  products  compete  with  those  of  the  more 
advanced  nations  abroad,  but  they  cannot  hold  the  home  markets  against  the  raids  of 
foreign  skill. 

"  The  Universal  Exposition  just  closed  at  Paris,  while  promising  larger  measures  of 
good  for  our  country,  and  winning  special  honours  for  this  school,  has  furnished  an  addi- 
tional illustration  of  the  popular  and  industrial  needs  among  us." 

They  also  make  the  following  remarks  in  reference  to  the  importance  of  mechanics 
being  taught  Drawing  : 

"The  Workmen's  Schools  at  Wurtemburg  are  good  examples  of  the  practical 
teaching  of  Drawing  to  Industrial  Classes. 

"  They  have  Trade  Schools,  in  which  the  teaching  is  adapted  to  artisans,  and 
Schools  of  Practical  Art  for  Ornamental  Designers,  Art  workmen  and  teachers.  Those 
schools  are  open  to  all  persons  who  can  produce  testimonials  of  good  conduct  and 
industry,  and  the  Government  insists  that  such  schools  shall  be  established  in  every  town 
and  village,  however  small,  where  any  kind  of  trade  is  carried  on. 

"  The  drawing  is  adapted  in  the  Trade  Schools  to  the  wants  of  the  district.  Thus 
in  Stuttgart  the  branches  of  drawing  taught  are  specially  adapted  to  the  work  of  builders, 
carpenters,  locksmiths,  saddlers,  etc.  In  the  Art  Schools,  the  copying  from  the  flat  and 
round  is  carried  on,  together  with  modelling  in  wax  and  clay,  and  casting  figures  and 
ornaments  in  plaster." 

The  Royal  Commissioners  say,  in  th  eir  Report :  "  We  are  especially  happy  to  see 
the  position  taken  by  the  drawing  and  modelling  classes,  and  their  influence  on  the 
industries  of  the  country.  The  system  on  which  drawing  is  taught  is  calculated  to  educe 
all  the  power  and  to  awaken  the  interest  of  the  pupils.  Drawing  from  the  casts  is 
studied  at  the  same  time  as  modelling  from  copies,  the  pupil  thus  obtaining  sound  notions 
of  the  relation  between  the  'flat'  and  the  'round.'     Drawing  from   memory  is  much 
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practised  in  these  schools.  They  do  not  encourage  the  study  of  subjects  that  require 
long  labour,  such  as  finely  shading  a  drawing  from  a  large  cast ;  and  whilst  the  projection 
of  shadows  is  taught  on  the  most  scientific  principle,  the  mere  execution  is  carried  out 
boldly  and  in  a  broad  manner.  Drawing  thus  becomes  a  mental  rather  than  a  mere 
manual  labour." 

The  advantages  of  similar  art  instruction  in  this  country  can  scarcely  be  estimated. 
It  will  develop  the  intellect  of  the  people,  and  increase  the  value  of  industrial  pro- 
ducts. Manufacturers  will  be  benefited  by  the  skill  of  their  workmen.  How  frequently 
it  is  that  only  one  man  in  a  large  establishment  is  able  to  make  working  drawings ; 
during  his  absence,  sometimes  work  has  to  stand  still.  The  necessity  of  art  education  to 
mechanics  is  proved  by  the  action  of  English  tradesmen,  who  frequently  insert  in  the 
indentures  of  their  apprentices  that  the  youth  shall  attend  a  school  of  art  for  a  certain 
number  of  nights  in  each  year  of  his  apprenticeship. 

Appended  is  a  Report  on  a  brief  visit  I  recently  made  to  Art  Schools  in  the  United 
States.  , 


Report  on  Art  Schools  recently  visited  in  the  United  States. 

Annexed  are  detailed  statements  respecting  the  Art  Schools  I  visited  ;  in  addition 
I  obtained  considerable  practical  information  as  to  details  of  management,  equipments, 
etc. 

Philadelphia. 

The  schools  I  visited  in  this  city  represent  three  grades. 

1. — The  Spring  Garden  Institute. 

This  Institute  has  Day  and  Evening  Classes,  specially  adapted  for  mechanics  and 
artisans.  The  Directors  lay  great  stress  upon  the  fact  that  they  act  as  employment  agents, 
inasmuch  as  applications  are  made  to  them  for  youths  skilled  in  drawing,  also  that  their 
students  command  better  wages  and  become  more  valuable  to  their  employers  after 
attending  the  school. 

2. — The  Philadelphia  School  of  Design  for    Women. 

The  chief  aim  of  this  school  is  to  train  young  women  in  the  art  of  design,  so  that 
they  may  turn  it  to  profitable  account,  and  to  educate  those  who  are  desirous  of  becoming 
teachers,  a  regular  course  of  study  is  required  extending  over  three  years.  The  State 
Legislature  has  recently  made  an  annual  grant  to  this  school. 

3. — The  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 

This  Academy  is  specially  for  the  education  of  artists.  I  obtained  considerable 
information  as  to  management  and  details  from  the  Curator  which  will  be  valuable  in 
our  own  school.  Several  Canadians  have  availed  themselves  of  the  excellent  training  in 
this  Institution. 


New  York. 

There  are  several  Art  Schools  in  New  York,  but  I  only  visited  the  Cooper  Institute, 
as  I  considered  I  could  spend  my  limited  time  more  profitable  there  than  in  schools  of 
higher  grade. 

The  Cooper   Union  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  Art. 

This  noble  Institute  has  free  Morning  and  Evening  Classes — fees  are  charged  in  the 
afternoon.     It  was  my  privilege  to  meet  the  founder,  Mr.  Peter  Cooper,  who  has  not  only 
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bequeathed  the  Union  Block  Buildings  for  Free  Educational  purposes,  but  from  time  to 
time  contributed  large  sums  for  its  support  and  enlargement.  That  gentleman  gave 
instructions  that  I  was  to  have  every  facility  for  examining  the  working  of  the  Institu- 
tion, and  by  this  means  I  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  all  the  details  I  required. 

The  Art  Schools  are  divided  into  a  Women's  Art  School,  and  Evening  Classes  for 
mechanics  and  others. 

The  Women's  Art  School  is  under  a  separate  management  or  Advising  Council  of 
Ladies. 

The  Morning  Classes  in  this  school  are  free,  and  are  intended  for  the  training  of 
young  women  desirous  of  obtaining  independent  employment  in  the  industrial  arts. 
The  school  is  conducted  on  business  principles  and  takes  orders  for  illustrating,  designs, 
wood  engraving,  etc.  Nearly  $20,000  was  earned  last  year,  all  of  which  was  paid  to  the 
pupils  themselves.  The  importance  of  these  classes  is  so  much  valued  that  Messrs.  Prang 
&  Co.,  Art  Publishers,  contributed  $750  towards  the  pay  of  one  of  the  teachers. 

The  school  is  now  so  large  that  it  occupies  an  entire  floor  of  the  Building.  Nine 
Classes  are  at  work  every  day,  except  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  from  nine  till  one  o'clock  ; 
about  300  pupils  attend  each  session.  The  applicants  for  these  classes  in  1881  numbered 
nearly  1,000. 

The  Afternoon  Classes  are  for  those  who  can  afford  to  pay,  these  classes  are  largely 
patronized. 

Free  Night  Classes. 

Classes  are  conducted  in  Science  and  Art,  these  are  all  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Plympton. 

A  sixth-storey  has  recently  been  added  to  the  building  for  the  Evening  Classes.  I 
found  every  room  full  of  attentive  students.  The  following  list  of  pupils  who  attended 
the  Free  Night  School  of  Art  in  1881  shows  the  subjects  studied,  and  is  valuable  for 
reference  as  to  those  subjects  likely  to  be  most  required  in  the  Evening  Classes  of  the 
Ontario  School  of  Art. 

Pupils  Admitted  during  the  Term. 

Perspective  Drawing 90 

Mechanical         "         260 

Architectural     " 235 

Drawing  from  Cast     130 

Form             Drawing 85 

Industrial           " 160 

Freehand            "         545 

Modelling  in  Clay 117 

Total  in  School  of  Art 1622 

Out  of  this  number  321  received  certificates. 

The  Directors  have  frequent  applications  for  young  men  with  some  proficiency  in 
drawing,  from  manufacturers,  decorators,  architects,  and  others. 

In  the  Modelling  Class,  I  found  middle-aged  men,  young  men  and  boys  diligently  at 
work  on  models  applicable  to  their  various  trades  and  employments. 


Buffalo. 


As  I  was  passing  through  Buffalo,  having  ascertained  that  there  was  a  Decorative 
Art  Society  for  Women,  I  waited  over  to  visit  that  Institution. 

This  Society  is  for  the  assistance  of  ladies  desirous  of  increasing  their  means  by  work 
of  an  artistic  character.  It  is  very  successful.  The  Evening  Classes  are  largely  patron- 
ized, the  fees  being  only  10c.  per  lesson. 

I  now  beg  to  refer  you  to  the  detailed  reports  on  each  of  the  schools  visited. 
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Philadelphia. 

Spring  Garden  Institute. 

This  Institute  was  organized  in  1851,  and  is  supported  by  revenues  of  the  property, 
voluntary  contributions,  and  fees  from  pupils. 

Day  Glasses  in  Drawing  and  Painting. 

The  School  year  is  divided  into  two  terms  of  nineteen  weeks  each,  viz.  : 

11th  September  to  27th  January. 
29th  January      to  11th  June. 

Open  for  instruction  every  secular  day  of  the  week  except  Saturday. 

Charges  for  Tuition. 

Per  Season  (two  terms) $40  00 

Per  Term  (19  weeks) 20  00 

Single  Lessons  (not  less  than  12) 1   00  each. 

Subjects  Taught. 

Design  and  Composition. 
Perspective  and  Colour  Harmonies. 
Painting  in  Sepia,  Oil  and  Water  Colour. 
China  Painting,  under  and  over  Glaze. 
Drawing  from  the  flat  and  round. 
Stained  Glass  Painting,  etc. 

Evening  Glasses  in  Drawing. 

Term  of  six  months — 

.Fees  for  one  night  per  week,  24  lessons,  adults    $3  00 

"                           "                           "             minors 2  00 

"         two           "                          "            adults   6  00 

"           "              "                           "             minors 4  00 

Subjects  Taught. 

1.  Freehand  Drawing. 

11         Elementary  Drawing. 
"         Drawing  from  the  Flat. 
"         Drawing  from  Models. 

2.  Mechanical  Drawing. 

"  Geometry. 

"  Scale  Drawing  from  the  Flat. 

"  Scale  Drawing  from  Models. 

"  Conventional  use  of  Colours. 

3.  Architectural  Drawing. 


"  Drawings  to  Scale. 


The  Freehand  Classes  also  make  sketches  and  design  ornaments. 

The  following  statement  shows  the   Evening  Classes  in  operation  and  number  of 
pupils  in  attendance  at  the  time  of  my  visit. 
Freehand  Drawing,  two  nights  per  week. 
Shading  from  the  Flat  and  Round,  four  nights  per  week. 
Mechanical  Drawing,  two  nights  per  week. 
Architectural  Drawing,  two  nights  per  week. 

17 
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The  school  rooms  provide  accommodation  for  about  150  pupils  per  night.  Average 
attendance,  about  450  pupils.  The  students  have  the  use  of  a  library  containing  over 
12,000  volumes. 

Brief  lectures  are  given  to  the  pupils  on  Architecture,  Perspective,  Principles  of 
Composition  and  of  Design,  Harmony  of  Colour  and  similar  subjects. 

Public  lectures  are  also  given  one  night  each  week  for  about  twenty  weeks,  free  to 
students  of  the  Art  School,  but  a  small  charge  made  for  admission  of  the  general  public. 

Equipments  and  Supplies. 

Students  in  the  Mechanical  and  Architectural  Classes  are  supplied  with  drawing 
boards,  T.  squares,  triangles,  etc.,  and  are  only  required  to  furnish  drawing  instruments 
and  paper. 

Students  in  the  Freehand  Classes  have  to  provide  only  paper,  pencils  and  crayons. 

Paper,  pencils,  etc.  are  sold  by  the  Institute  to  students  at  cost  price. 

1.  Desks. — The  desks  for  Freehand  Drawing  are  made  to  economize  space,  with 
narrow  tops,  allowing  the  drawing  board  to  pass  underneath  the  stand  which  holds  the 
copy. 

2.  The  desks  for  Architectural  Drawing  have  racks  to  hold  drawing  boards,  and  are 
placed  at  such  a  distance  apart  as  to  allow  the  teachers  to  pass  behind  each  pupil. 

3.  Seats. — The  seats  have  revolving  stands  and  pivots  for  elevating  or  lowering,  but 
are  being  abandoned  as  unnecessarily  expensive. 

4.  Gas. — There  is  a  light  suspended  over  each  desk,  with  common  tin  reflector. 

The  drawing  boards  are  numbered  and  each  student  has  to  take  charge  of  his  own 
board,  placing  it  in  the  rack  at  close  of  lessons. 

Day  Classes  are  conducted  in  oil  and  water  colours,  modelling  in  clay,  glaze  decora- 
tion, and  other  higher  branches  of  Art. 

There  is  a  kiln-room  for  baking  the  work  of  pupils.  Private  studios  are  fitted  up 
for  a  limited  number  of  artists  at  a  charge  of  $100  per  annum,  entitling  them  to  use  of 
room,  attendance  in  the  school,  use  of  models,  copies,  etc. 


Philadelphia  School  oj  Design  for    Women. 

This  school  was  founded  in  1847,  by  Mrs.  Peter,  wife  of  the  British  Consul  at  Phila- 
delphia.    It  is  now  a  corporate  body,  holding  extensive  premises  on  Broad  Street. 

The  government  of  the  school  is  vested  in  a  Board  of  twelve  gentlemen  as  Directors, 
who  appoint,  from  time  to  time,  a  Board  of  Lady  Managers. 

Means  of  Support. 

It  is  not  self-sustaining,  but  supported  by  pupils'  fees  and  voluntary  contributions, 
and  aided  by  a  grant  of  $3,000,  from  the  State  Fund  for  Education,  for  which  in  return, 
forty  pupils  from  the  Public  Schools  are  allowed  to  attend  free. 

Objects  of  the  School. 

The  aim  of  this  institution  is  to  systematically  train  young  women  in  a  knowledge 
of  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  art  of  design  j  to  develop  their  talents  in  this  direc- 
tion and  of  all  the  connected  branches  of  art  study. 

Particular  attention  is  given  to  those  who  study  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  instruc- 
tion. A  systematic  and  prescribed  course  is  exacted  and  certificates  given  only  to  those 
who  pass  regular  examinations. 

Terms. 

The  tuition  fee  is  twenty  dollars  per  term..  The  school  year  is  divided  into  two 
terms.  To  those  requiring  preparation  for  special  classes  there  is  an  extra  charge  of  five 
dollars  per  term. 
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Students  desiring  instruction  from  more  than  one  master  in  the  higher  branches  are 
charged  an  additional  fee  of  ten  dollars  per  term. 

Subjects  Taught. 

There  are  seven  distinct  classes  : 


Class  A.  Preparatory  Course. 

"  B.   Ornament,  with  its  sub-divisions. 

"  C.  Landscape. 

"  D.   Human  Figure. 

"  E.   Modelling. 

"  F.  "Engraving. 

11  G.   China  Decorating. 

Class  A. — Preparatory  is  divided  into  six  stages  and  requires  the  study  of  Practical 
Geometry,  Perspective,  Model  Drawing,  Ornament  from  the  Cast,  Drawing  from  Plants, 
Light  and  Shade,  Line  Shading,  Time  Sketching,  Elementary  Design  and  Water  Colours. 

Class  B. — Ornament  is  divided  into  three  stages  and  embraces  the  study  and  prac- 
tice of  the  principles  of  ornamentation  as  applied  to  art  manufactures,  with  original  designs 
suitable  for  some  line  of  industry.  Instruction  is  also  given  in  the  main  features  of  archi- 
tecture so  as  to  assist  in  qualifying  students  for  the  position  of  architects'  assistants. 
Colour  is  taught  as  applied  conventionally. 

Class  C. — Landscape  is  divided  into  three  stages,  it  comprises  Practical  Perspective, 
Composition,  Secondary  Grouping,  Individual  Trees,  Plants,  etc.,  Light  and  Shade,  Colour 
as  applied  to  Landscape  and  Sketching  from  Nature. 

Class  D. — Human  Figure  is  divided  into  seven  stages,  it  includes  Figure  Subjects 
Perspective,  Composition,  Grouping,  Single  Figures  (including  the  study  of  Antique  Statu- 
ary, Draperies,  etc.)  Light  and  Shade  and  Colour. 

Class  E. — Modelling — Modelling  the  Human  Figure  or  Ornament,  Vase  Forms, 
•  Flowers  and  Fruit,  and  painting  on  the  biscuit. 

Class  F. — Engraving. — Wood  Engraving,  Drawing  on  Wood,  Lithography  and 
Etching. 

Class  G. — China  Decorating. — Landscape  and  Figures  on  China,  Flower  Painting, 
Ground  Laying,  Gilding  and  Decorating  on  Glass. 

The  diploma  of  the  school  is  granted  to  those  students  only  who  complete  the 
subjects  of  study  and  pass  the  examination  in  classes  A.,  B.,  C.  and  D. 

The  regular  course  extends  over  four  years. 

Students  have  to  satisfactorily  complete  certain  requirements  before  they  can  be 
promoted  from  one  class  to  another. 

Number  oj  Students. 

About  350  students  attend  the  two  terms  per  year.  From  1£  to  15  graduate  each 
year. 

Equipments. 

The  school  is  well  fitted  up  :  the  desks  have  drawers  for  the  pupils'  work  and  racks 
to  hold  drawings,  also  rack  to  hold  drawing  board  when  not  in  use. 


Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 

Objects  of  the  School. 

1.  To  afford  facilities  and  instruction  of  the  highest  order  to  those  persons,  men  and 
women,  who  intend  making  painting  or  sculpture  their  profession. 
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2.  To  extend,  as  far  as  possible,  the  same  benefits  as  a  foundation  to  engravers,  die 
sinkers,  illustrators,  decorators,  wood  carvers,  stone  cutters,  lithographers,  photographers, 
etc.,  who  have  always  been  largely  represented  in  the  school.  No  advantages  but  those 
of  pure  art  education  are  offered  to  them,  they  learning  outside  with  masters  in  the  work- 
shop or  in  technical  schools  the  mechanical  parts  of  their  art  or  trade. 

3.  To  let  amateurs  profit  by  the  same  facilities.  When  the  classes  are  crowded, 
preference  in  admissions  will  be  given  to  applicants  in  the  order  aboved  indicated. 

In  the  anatomical  department,  the  advanced  students  dissect,  and  the  demonstrators 
use  largely,  in  the  dissecting  room,  the  nude  living  model  for  comparison. 

A  course  of  thirty-five  anatomical  lectures  are  given,  and  also  a  series  of  lessons  in 
perspective  and  composition. 

Animals  are  also  dissected  from  time  to  time,  and  a  living  horse  is  used  in  the 
modelling  room  each  season  for  a  pose  of  six  or  eight  weeks. 

The  hours  being  arranged  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  each  other,  every  student  has 
an  opportunity  of  modelling  in  clay,  as  well  as  of  painting,  from  the  nude. 

Terms. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Academy  having  decided  to  change  the  system  of  the 
school,  and  to  make  a  charge  for  admission,  instead  of  having  the  instruction  free  as 
heretofore,  the  following  rate  of  charges  is  established. 

For  the  season  of  eight  months,  including  all  privileges    $48  00 

For  one  month,  same  privileges    8  00 

11  "        Antique  Class,  day  and  night     4  00 

«  "        Night  Life  Class 4  00 

The  school  year  begins  the  first  Monday  in  October  and  ends  the  last  Saturday  in 
May. 

Admission  of  Students. 

Any  person  of  good  character  of  either  sex,  and  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  giving 
satisfactory  evidence  of  ability  to  profit  by  the  course  of  study  will  be  admitted,  on  appli- 
cation made  in  compliance  with  the  following  directions : — 

Students  are  admitted  to  the  Antique  Class  without  being  required  to  submit  any 
drawing  for  examination. 

Students  will  be  transferred  from  the  Antique  to  the  Life  Class  as  soon  as  they  have 
demonstrated  by  their  work  in  the  Antique,  their  ability  to  profit  by  the  Life  Class 
work. 

Each  student  desiring  this  advance  must  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Instruction  a 
specimen  of  his  work  executed  in  the  Academy. 

Applications  for  transfer  to  the  Life  Class  must  be  made  upon  a  printed  form,  and, 
when  the  applicant  is  a  minor,  the  permission  of  a  parent  or  guardian  must  be  signed  to 

it. 

Life  Class  students  only  will  be  admitted  to  the  dissecting  room  ;  and  the  same 
restriction  applies  to  the  modelling  room  at  the  hours  assigned  for  modelling  from  the 
living  figure. 

Students  of  the  Antique,  as  well  as  Life  Class  students,  are  entitled  to  attend  the 
lectures  on  art  anatomy  in  the  lecture  room,  and  any  other  lectures  that  may  be  provided 
for  the  school,  unless  specially  prohibited.  They  may  also  use  the  modelling  room  when 
it  is  not  occupied  for  the  regular  sessions  of  the  Life  Class. 

Equipments. 

Students  are  provided  with  closets  and  boxes,  drawing  boards  and  modelling  stands. 

Each  student  on  taking  out  his  ticket,  deposits  one  dollar,  which  is  returned  to  him 
when  he  gives  up  his  keys  and  returns  the  property  of  the  Academy  which  he  has  been 
using. 
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The  easels,  boxes,  etc.,  are  all  numbered. 
The  average  attendance  is  100  students. 

In  the  Modelling  and  Life  Classes  the  sexes  are  kept  separate. 

There  is  a  good  reference  library  and  a  collection  of  over  60,000  engravings  arranged 
in  chronological  order  according  to  engravers. 


The  Cooper  Union  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  Art. 

This  institute  has  been  established  for  twenty-four  years.  The  property  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  trustees  by  Mr.  Cooper,  in  1857,  at  the  cost  of  $630,226.  The  trustees 
have  since  that  time  expended  over  $900,000  in  giving  free  instruction  to  the  public. 
The  annual  expenditure  now  amounts  to  nearly  $50,000.  This  sum  has  been  derived 
from  the  rents  of  the  building,  and  from  the  income  of  a  special  endowment  of  $150,000 
made  by  Mr.  Cooper  for  the  support  and  increase  of  the  Free  Reading  Room  and 
Library. 

The  Day  and  Evening  schools  are  kept  open  during  eight  months  in  the  year. 

The  Reading  Room  is  kept  open  every  day  from  8  a.m.  until  10  p.m.,  with  a  daily 
attendance  averaging  over  2,000  in  winter. 

Free  lectures  are  given  two  or  three  times  a  week  in  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry, 
English  Literature,  Rhetoric  and  Elocution. 

On  Saturday  evenings,  lectures  are  given  on  popular  subjects. 

Evening  Schools. 

The  Art  Department  of  the  Evening  Schools  embraces  instruction  in  all  branches  of 
Drawing,  Freehand  Drawing,  Architectural,  Mechanical  and  Drawing  from  the  Cast, 
also  Industrial  Drawing  and  Design  and  Modelling  in  Clay.  Lectures  and  lessons  are 
given  in  Perspective. 

Terms — Free. 

The  season  commences  1st  October,  and  ends  on  the  15th  April. 

Each  applicant  for  admission  must  be  at  least  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  should  bring 
a  letter  of  recommendation  from  his  employer. 

Ladies  are  not  admitted  to  any  of  the  Evening  classes  in  the  School  of  Art. 

As  only  a  limited  number  of  pupils  can  be  admitted  to  the  classes,  a  preference  is 
given  to  those  whose  occupations  have  special  reference  to  the  studies  taught  therein. 

Any  pupil  absent  three  times,  without  a  satisfactory  excuse,  forfeits  his  position  in 
the  school.  Pupils  absent  for  sufficient  cause,  and  who  wish  to  retain  their  position, 
should  report  to  the  Director,  either  in  person  or  in  writing,  before  three  absences  have 
been  recorded. 

No  pupil  can  leave  the  school  while  his  class  is  in  session,  except  with  the  written 
permission  of  his  instructor. 

During  the  second  week  in  April,  the  examination  of  the  pupils  of  the  School  of 
Art  are  held.  To  those  pupils  who  have  passed  through  the  examinations  creditably  and 
have  been  regular  in  attendance,  certificates  are  awarded  either  of  the  first  or  second 
grade,  according  to  their  progress  and  ability. 

Those  pupils  who  have  not  pursued  the  regular  course,  but  have  successfully  com- 
pleted the  study  of  any  particular  subject,  will  receive  a  certificate  therefor. 

During  the  last  week  in  May,  the  reception  of  the  pupils  of  the  School  of  Art  is 
given,  for  which  they  are  required  to  deliver,  during  the  term,  to  their  instructors,  any 
drawings  which  the  latter  may  deem  worthy  of  exhibition.  The  drawings,  however,  are, 
in  all  cases,  the  property  of  the  pupils,  and  will  be  returned  to  them  at  the  close  of  the 
reception.  The  trustees  reserve  the  right  to  retain  at  least  one  drawing  from  each  pupil, 
if  they  so  desire. 

Only  those  pupils  who  have  received  certificates  are  advanced  at  the  end  of  the  term. 
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No  expense  whatever  is  incurred  by  the  pupils,  except  for  the  purchase  of  text 
books  and  drawing  materials. 

In  order  that  the  pupils  may  be  able  to  purchase  only  what  they  need,  and  at  the 
lowest  price,  they  are  enabled  to  obtain  all  that  they  require  at  the  school,  at  the  trade 
prices. 

The  number  of  applicants  that  can  be  admitted  to  the  School  is  as  follows  :  — 

Architectural  Drawing 200 

Descriptive  Geometry 50 

Mechanical  Drawing 220 

Drawing  from  Copy 300 

Decorative  Designing 150 

Drawing  from  Cast 60 

Drawing  from  Form , 90 

Perspective 80 

Modelling  in  Clay 100 

Eleven  Teachers  are  employed  in  the  Evening  Class  of  the  Art  Department. 

Each  of  the  Art  Classes  is  in  session  from  7:30  to  9:30,  and  with  the  exception  of 
the  Cast,  Perspective,  and  Rudimentary  Mechanical  Drawing  Classes,  each  is  divided 
into  three  sections. 

The  sessions  of  the  1st  section  are  Mondays  and  Thursdays. 

The  sessions  of  the  2nd  section  are  Tuesdays  and  Fridays. 

The  sessions  of  the  3rd  section  are  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 

The  Cast  Class  is  in  two  sections  only  :  the  first  meeting  Monday,  Wednesday  and 
Friday  ;  the  second  meeting  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday. 

The  Perspective  Class  is  in  two  sections  :  one  meeting  on  Wednesday  and  the  other 
on  Saturday. 

The  beginners  in  Mechanical  Drawing  form  one  class,  meeting  on  Monday  and 
Saturday. 

Women's  Art  School. 

This  department  of  the  Cooper  Union  has  been  established  by  the  Trustees,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  trust  deed,  for  the  purpose  of  afiording  instruc- 
tion in  the  Arts  of  Design  to  women  who,  having  the  requisite  taste  and  natural  capacity 
but  are  unable  to  pay  for  instruction,  intend  to  apply  the  knowledge  acquired  in  the 
Institution  to  their  support,  either  by  teaching  or  pursuing  Art  as  a  profession. 

Rules  and  Regulations. 

The  annual  term  commences  on  the  first  of  October  and  terminates  on  thirtieth  day 
of  May,  in  each  year.     Students  are  not  admitted  for  less  than  one  school  year. 

Ladies  desiring  to  be  admitted  to  the  school  must  apply  either  in  person  or  in  writ- 
ing to  the  Principal,  and  give  a  responsible  written  reference  as  to  character,  fitness  and 
inabililty  to  pay  for  instruction.  The  ages  of  admittance  are  between  16  and  35  years, 
except  for  the  Free  Hand  Drawing  Class;  applicants  for  this  class,  under  16  years,  are 
only  admitted  on  showing  drawings  which  indicate  extraordinary  talent.  All  eligible 
persons  will  be  admitted  in  the  order  of  their  application. 

Pupils  are  not  permitted  to  pay  for  any  instruction  given  in  the  morning  school,  but 
must  provide,  at  their  own  expense,  all  materials  required  for  their  instruction,  such  as 
papers,  pencils,  crayons,  colours,  brushes,  and  instruments,  but  not  models  or  easels,  which 
are  provided  by  the  trustees. 

The  hours  of  attendance  are  from  9  a.m.  to  1  p.m.  daily,  except  Saturdays  and 
Sundays. 

The  annual  exhibition  will  take  place  during  the  last  week  in  May,  when  certificates 
and  medals  will  be  awarded  to  deserving  students. 

A  special  teacher  is  provided  for  Engraving  on  Wood  and  a  special  class  formed, 
into  which  pupils  are  admitted  a?  soon  as  they  have  an  adequate  knowledge  of  drawing. 
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Pupils  in  this  class  are  not  taken  for  less  than  three  years.  Orders  are  received  for 
engraving,  and  will  be  executed  by  the  pupils  to  whom  they  may  be  assigned  by  the 
teacher,  and  the  money  thus  earned  is  paid  to  the  pupils  who  may  be  entitled  to  it,  but 
it  is  distinctly  announced  that  the  school  is  intended  chiefly  for  instruction,  and  when  the 
number  of  skilled  pupils  becomes  inconveniently  large,  the  more  advanced  must  give  place 
to  learners.  Orders  will  be  received  at  this  school,  and  given  out  to  those  who  have 
been  pupils  to  be  executed  at  home. 

Course  of  Instruction  in  the  Morning  School. 

Elementary  Drawing  from  Objects. 

Cast  Drawing. 

Life  Drawing. 

Normal  Designing  Class. 

Oil  Painting  (for  graduates  of  the  school  only). 

{(a)  Retouching  of  Negatives. 
(b)  Retouching   of    Positives   in    Oil    Colours,    Water    Colours, 
Crayons  and  India  Ink. 
(c)  Porcelain  Painting. 
Engraving  on  Wood. 

The  Morning  Classes  are  free. 

The  average  attendance  at  Morning  Classes  is  about  300  pupils. 

There  are  nine  classes  at  work  from  9  till  1  o'clock  every  morning,  except  Saturdays 
and  Sundays. 

Course  of  Instruction  in  the  Afternoon  School. 

Elementary  Drawing  from  Objects. 

Cast  Drawing. 

Life  Drawing. 

Oil  Painting. 

China  Painting. 

Designing  Class. 

Engraving. 

The  following  Fees  are  Charged  in  the'  Afternoon  Classes. 

Drawing  Class         30  lessons $15 

Designing  Class       30       "      15 

Oil  Painting  Class  20        "      15 

China  Paintings          6        " 5 

Wood  Engraving  Class  for  amateurs,  special  terms. 

The  Beading  Boom  and  Library. 

The  average  daily  attendance  is  oves  2,000. 

There  are  over  300  foreign  and  domestic  newspapers  and  periodicals  on  file. 
From  500  to  600  books  are  read  and  consulted  each  day  which  are  not  permitted  to 
be  taken  from  the  Library  Room. 

Decorative  Art  Society,  Buffalo. 

This  Society  was  established  by  the  Ladies  of  Buffalo,  in  1879,  for  the  exhibition 
and  sale  of  Decorative  Art,  aod  to  give  instruction  to  those  who  are  desirous  of  improving 
themselves  and  obtaining  remunerative  employment. 
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Classes. 
Rudimental  Drawing,      \ 

Drawing  from  Cast,  I    Morning  and  Afternoon  Classes  25  cents  per  lesson. 

Design,  I 

Sketching  from  Life,         j    Evening  Class  10  cents  per  lesson. 
Out-of-Door  Sketching.    J 

Oil  Painting $0  50  per  lesson. 

Cincinnati  Pottery    10  00  6  lessons. 

Flower  Painting 0  25  per  lesson. 

Tapestry  Painting 1  00         " 

China  Painting 1  00         " 


4.  Report  of  the  Western  School  op  Art  and  Design,  London. 


The  School  is  governed  by  a  Board  of  Directors,  consisting  (at  present)  of  Col.  John 
Walker,  President,  W.  R.  Meredith,  Esq.,  M.P.P.,  W.  Saunders,  Esq.,  Col.  R.  Lewis, 
James  Griffiths,  Esq.,  R.C.A.,  James  Durand,  Esq.,  John  H.  Griffiths,  Esq.,  J.  R.  Peel, 
Esq.,  Hugh  McMahon,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  S.R.  Davidson,  Esq.,  and  Charles  Chapman. 

The  school  term  consists  of  three  terms  of  twelve  weeks  each,  with  Evening  Classes 
twice  each  week,  and  afternoon  classes  once  a  week.  The  fees,  $2  for  each  term,  after- 
noons or  evenings.  Also  separate  classes,  two  afternoons  of  each  week,  for  porcelain 
painting. 

The  classes  and  subjects  taught  are  Free-hand,  Architectural,  Mechanical,  and 
Geometrical  Drawing,  Modelling  in  Clay  or  Wax,  Lettering,  Designing,  Model  Drawing 
from  parts  of  machinery  or  patterns,  as  required  in  the  various  trades  of  workers  in 
wood  or  metals ;  also  from  plaster  casts,  etc.  Painting  from  the  figure,  landscape, 
plant  form  and  still  life,  from  copy  and  from  nature. 

The  Expenditure  during  the  year  has  been  as  follows  : 

Rent,  fuel,  light  and  attendance   $250  00 

Tuition— four  teachers 700  00 

Secretary  and  Treasurer's  salary 50  00 

Printing  and  advertizing,  etc 43  00 

Drawing  boards,  furniture,  easels,  fittings,  etc 96   00 

Studies  and  models  purchased 282  00 

Repairs  of  models  and  sundries    21   00 

Books,  stationery,  postage,  audit,  etc 14  00 

$1,456  00 
The  Receipts  during  the  year  : 

Government  grant $1,000  00 

Fees  from  pupils     , 651  00 

Interest  on  deposits    4  60 

%  $1,655  60 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the  year  was  457,  being  an  increase  of  106 
over  the  number  in  attendance  during  the  previous  year. 

The  Directors  have  much  pleasure  in  being  able  to  report  that  the  progress  of  the 
pupils  in  their  various  classes  has  been  very  satisfactory,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  the 
attendance  has  been  regular  and  punctual. 

A  large  number  of  young  men,  also  some  more  advanced  in  life,  have  availed  them- 
selves of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  Department  of  Mechanical  Drawing  and 
Modelling,  as  in  all  cases  the  studies  are  made  as  much  as  possible  so  as  to  be  of  practical 
benefit  to  their  individual  trades  or  professions. 
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In  the  other  classes,  many  of  the  younger  teachers  in  the  Public  Schools  and  others 
are  endeavouring  to  qualify  themselves  so  as  to  make  the  knowledge  so  obtained  of 
practical  benefit  to  them  in  the  future. 

The  Directors  cannot  but  feel  gratified  at  the  success  which  has  hitherto  attended 
the  school,  and  they  confidently  look  forward  to  still  greater  success  in  the  future. 


5.  Report  and   Financial    Statement   of    the   Ottawa   Literary   and   Scientific 

Society. 

There  has  been  an  encouraging  increase  in  the  membership  during  the  year,  resulting 
in  a  consequent  increase  in  the  income. 

The  amount  realized  from  the  sale  of  lecture  tickets  is  more  than  fifty  per  cent, 
greater  than  that  of  the  previous  year,  while  the  sum  received  for  periodicals  sold  is 
exactly  doubled. 

All  accounts  incurred  during  the  year  have  been  paid,  together  with  some  small 
accounts  which  had  stood  over  from  previous  years. 

The  annual  grant  of  $100  in  aid  of  science  classes,  was  not  received  in  time  to  be 
included  in  the  statement  for  the  year,  which  had  closed  on  the  31st  ult.,  notwithstanding 
which  there  is  on  hand,  in  addition  to  this  $100,  the  sum  of  $77.04  shown  by  the  an- 
nexed balance  sheet.  Of  this  balance  the  sum  of  $50  was  appropriated  by  the  Council  on 
the  29th  March,  for  the  purchase  of  new  books  for  the  library. 

Report  of  Attendance  at  Evening  Classes. — Technical  Instruction  : — 

Drawing — Freehand,  etc 15  Pupils. 

do  Architectural  and  Geometrical 15       do 

Natural  Philosophy 15       do 

Chemistry 6       do 

Several  others  attended  irregularly  whose  names  were  not  recorded.  The  students 
in  attendance  were  chiefly  clerks  and  mechanics. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditure  for  the  year  just  closed  : — 
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THE  TREASURER — In  Account  with  Ottawa  Literary  and  Scientific  Society. 

Dr. 


To 


Balance 

Government  grant 

Members'  subscriptions 

Lecture  tickets 

Cash  taken  at  door 

Sale  of  periodicals 

Rent  of  lecture  room , 

Waste  paper , 

Class  fees 

Commander  Cheyne's  lectures. 
Total 


$       c. 

50  86 
300  00 
364  00 

65  25 

14  70 
38  60 
52  00 

6  97 

15  50 
285  50 


$      c. 


1,193  38 


Cr. 


By  Travelling  expenses— Lectures 
'  Subscriptions  to  papers,  etc . . . 

'   Custodian's  salary 

'   Custodian's  commission 

'   Rent 

'  Expenses  of  classes  

'   Lighting   

'   Fuel 

'   Advertising  and  printing 

'   Binding 

'   Water  Rates 

'   Expenses  of  premises  

'   Books 

1  Sundries 

'   Stationery  and  postage 

Rent  of  Opera  House 

Balance  of  cash  on  hand 

Total 


$  c. 
93  95 

109  85 
260  00 

23  20 
150  00 

17  40    | 
119  10 

28  65 
121  20 

24  95 
9  36 
3  23 
1  69 

45  41 

18  35 
80  00 
77  04 


1,193  38 


Ottawa,  April  14th,  1882. 
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6    Report  op  the  President  op  the  French  Canadian  Institute,  Ottawa. 

The  income  for  the  year  ending  with  the  30th  of  September  last  has  reached  $1,- 
585.54,  and  the  charges  $1,313.62,  leaving  a  surplus  of  $271.92  for  the  year. 

Seventy  new  members  have  been  added  to  our  list  of  membership.  One  hundred 
and  thirty-four,  out  of  two  hundred  and  six,  have  paid  their  annual  fee. 

The  report  of  our  treasurer  shows  an  increase  in  every  branch  of  our  income. 

Four  public  courses  were  opened  during  the  year,  viz.  : — Drawing,  Mineralogy, 
Political  Economy  and  History  of  Canada. 

The  Ontario  Government  has  granted  an  increase  of  $100  to  our  annual  grant  to 
help  us  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  two  of  these  courses. 

The  Drawing  course  was  attended  by  eighteen  members ;  that  of  Mineralogy  by 
twenty ;  that  of  Political  Economy  by  about  fifty  ;  and  that  of  Canadian  History  by  over 
two  hundred. 

The  family  course  with  lectures,  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  was  well  at- 
tended by  our  public. 

Apart  from  these  soirees  we  had  a  dramatic  and  concert  soiree,  which  produced  a 
revenue  of  $205.35. 

The  interest  on  the  mortgage  debt,  which  was  8  and  10  per  cent.,  has  been  reduced 
to  6,  thus  saving  $260  annually. 

Many  gifts  were  added  to  our  historical  and  natural  museum,  and  as  soon  as  our 
means  will  permit,  it  has  been  decided  to  have  the  whole  put  up  in  glass  cases,  so  as  to 
be  within  the  reach  of  every  one.  A  stock  of  chemical  acids  and  mineralogic  apparatus 
has  been  bought  for  the  use  of  those  who  follow  the  Mineralogy  course,  which  is  given  free 
of  charge  to  every  member  of  the  Institution  who  wishes  to  avail  himself  of  this  course. 

I  beg  to  add  that  we  hope  that  you  will  see  your  way  clear  to  help  us  in  our  efforts 
to  diffuse  among  our  young  people  a  knowledge  of  Drawing  and  Mineralogy,  courses  for 
which  we  were,  last  year  and  the  year  previous,  ordered  by  your  representative,  Dr. 
May,  to  open. 

Report  of  Attendance  at  Evening  Classes. — Technical  Instruction  : — 

Drawing — Landscape 3  Pupils. 

do  Ornamental 2       do 

do  Linear 2       do 

do  Industrial  and  Geometrical 9       do 

Mineralogy 26       do 

The  students  attending  these  classes  belonged  to  the  following  professions  and  trades, 
rii.  : — Advocates,  clerks,  merchants,  lumber  merchants,  manufacturers  and  mechanics. 

Ottawa,  November  4th,  1882. 
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ANNUAL    REPORT   OF    THE    BOARD    OF    MANAGEMENT,    SCHOOL    OF 

PRACTICAL  SCIENCE. 

The  origin  and  establishment  of  this  school  for  practical  instruction  in  Industrial 
Sciences  were  fully  explained  in  my  report  for  1881. 

This  Institution  was  opened  for  students  in  September,  1878,  and  the  Annual  Reports 
of  its  Board  of  Management  exhibit  its  satisfactory  progress  and  great  usefulness  in  sup- 
plying the  want  which  formerly  existed,  of  the  proper  means  and  appliances  for  affording  a 
thorough  scientific  and  practical  instruction  in  the  different  subjects  in  Physical  Science, 
which  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  development  and  advancement  of  the  mining, 
mechanical  and  manufacturing,  and  other  industrial  interests  of  the  Province. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Board  to  your  Honour  for  the  year 
1881-2,  will  show  the  progress  and  present  condition  of  this  Institution. 

(1)  Students  in  Attendance. 

A  classified  list  is  herewith  given  of  the  students  in  attendance  in  the  several  subjects 
during  the  terms  of  Michaelmas  and  Easter,  1882,  also  a  statement  of  those  attending 
the  courses  of  evening  lectures  specially  designed  for  workingmen  : — 

Chemistry. 

Easter.     Michaelmas. 

Students  from  University  College 129  91 

Regular  Students  in   Engineering 15  18 

Special    Students — Veterinary    50  144 

Medical     " 10  35 

Biology. 

Students  from  University  College 25  25 

Special  Students— Medical *. 18  35 

Mineralogy  and  Geology. 

Students  from  University  College 41  84 

Regular  Students  in   Engineering 7  7 

Special  Students <      2 

Engineering. 

Regular  Students , 13  18 

Special         "         2 

Mathematics  and  Physics. 

Regular  Students  in  Engineering 13  18 

Special  "        2 

This  table  embraces  the  regular  students  pursuing  special  subjects  in  the  full  courses 
taught  in  the  school,  or  proceeding  to  a  Diploma  in  the  Department  of  Engineering  or  to 
a  Degree  in  the  University.  In  addition  to  those  there  are  in  attendance  at  the  Evening 
Lectures  now  in  progress,  as  a  part  of  the  Winter  Courses  hereafter  described : — 

In  Chemistry    28 

In  Engineering 55 

(2)  The  fees  of  the  Academic  year  1882,  derived  from  the  Students  proceeding  to  a 
Diploma  of  the  School  of  Practical  Science  in  the  Department  of  Engineering,  and  paid 
to  the  Provincial  Treasurer,  amounted  to  $585.00. 
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(3)  With  a  view  to  testing  how  far  the  special  advantages  of  the  School  of  Practical 
Science  can  be  made  available  in  carrying  out  this  provision  of  the  Revised  Statute 
respecting  the  School  that  "  besides  Training  students  in  Regular  Classes,  instruction 
shall  be  given  to  artisans,  mechanics,,  and  workmen,  by  Evening  Classes,  in  such  sub- 
jects as  may  further  their  improvement  in  their  different  callings,"  a  series  of  courses  of 
Evening  Lectures  was  arranged,  and  given  during  the  past  winter  as  follows : — 

1.  Inorganic  Chemistry;  the  non-metallic  elements — By  W.  H.  Ellis,  M.A.,  M.B. 

2.  Applied  Mechanics  ;  on  the  calculation  of  strains  and  the  strength  of  materials — 
— by  Professor  J.  Galbraith,  M.A. 

3.  Ethnology— By  D.  Wilson,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.E. 

4.  Natural  History  ;  on  the  minute  structure  of  the  human  body — By  Professor 
Ramsay  Wright,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 

5.  Light  and  Sound — By  Professor  Loudon,  M.A. 

6.  The  Objects  of  Chemistry  as  a  Science — By  Professor  Pike,  M.A.,  Ph.  D. 

(4)  The  different  courses  of  lectures  were  carried  out  with  a  special  view  to  the 
requirements  of  practical  instruction  in  the  Applied  Sciences.  The  lectures  given  by 
Dr.  Ellis  on  Inorganic  Chemistry  were  largely  taken  advantage  of  by  Veterinary  Students 
and  Druggists,  as  well  as  by  workingmen  in  various  trades  in  which  some  knowledge  of 
chemistry  is  calculated  to  be  of  practical  value.  The  attendance  numbered  in  all  193,  of 
whom  110  were  Veterinary  Students,  and  the  remaining  83  Druggists,  artisans  and 
others. 

The  Lectures  given  by  Professor  Galbraith  on  Applied  Mechanics  were  also  largely 
taken  advantage  of,  chiefly  by  Engineers,  Machinists,  Carpenters,  and  other  skilled  arti- 
sans to  whom  such  instruction  is  of  special  importance.  The  attendance  on  the  course 
numbered  in  all  55. 

Tickets  available  for  all  these  courses  of  lectures,  specially  designed  for  working- 
men,  were  taken  by  ten. 

An  analysis  of  those  in  attendance  on  Evening  Lectures  during  the  past  winter, 
shows  them  to  have  included  110  Veterinary  Students,  14  Engineers,  Machinists,  Black- 
smiths, etc.,  26  Architects,  Builders,  Carpenters,  Joiners,  etc.,  4  Brass  Moulders,  Glass- 
silverers,  etc.,  39  Druggists,  Salesmen,  Clerks,  etc. 

(5)  Arrangements  are  now  in  progress  for  similar  courses  of  Evening  Lectures  during 
the  current  Academic  year,  on  the  following  subjects  : — 

1.  On  the  Chemistry  of  the  Metals,  and  their  industrial  application — By  W.  H. 
Ellis,  M.A.,  M.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

2.  On  the  Theory  of  the  Steam  Engine — By  J.  Galbraith,  M.A.,  Professor  of 
Engineering. 

(6)  Courses  of  Lectures  will  be  instituted  in  other  departments  in  Easter  Term, 
including  a  series  of  Saturday  Morning  Lectures,  specially  for  women,  by  Professor  Ram- 
say Wright,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  on  one  of  the  branches  of  Biological  study. 

(7)  The  work  now  carried  on  under  the  joint  labours  of  the  Professors  and  Lecturers 
of  the  School  of  Science  and  University  College  has  greatly  increased  the  advantages 
enjoyed  by  the  Students  of  both  Institutions,  but  the  large  and  increasing  attendance 
renders  the  present  accommodation  already  inadequate,  and  will  necessitate  additional 
assistance  in  the  laboratories  and  practical  class  rooms. 

(8)  Arrangements  have  been  entered  into  by  the  University  and  College  for  the 
establishment  of  Tutorial  Fellowships,  which  will  furnish  the  required  assistants  in  the 
departments  of  Chemistry,  Biology,  Geology,  Mathematics  and  Physics.  In  the  depart- 
ment of  Engineering  the  Board  beg  leave  anew  to  press  on  the  notice  of  your  Honour  the 
necessity  of  an  Assistant  possessed  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Descriptus  Geometry  and 
Spherical  Trigonometry,  as  well  as  of  ordinary  Levelling  and  Surveying,  including  the 
theory  of  the  instruments.  He  must  also  be  a  good  Topographical,  Mechanical  and 
Architectural  Draughtsman. 
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Course  op  Instruction  in  the  Several  Subjects. 

1.  Engineering. 

Professor  Galbraith's  lectures  embrace  Civil,  Mechanical  and  Mining  Engineering. 
Practical  instruction  is  also  given  in  Topographical  and  Mechanical  Drawing  in  surveying 
and  field  work. 

The  increasing  applications  for  admission  as  regular  students  in  this  department 
prove  the  growing  appreciation  of  the  advantages  it  offers.  Twelve  new  entrants  have 
been  admitted  this  term.  The  larger  number  of  the  present  Students  found  remunerative 
employment  on  City  Water  Works,  Railway  Engineering  and  Surveys  during  the  long 
vacation,  and  the  Professor  is  in  constant  receipt  of  letters  from  Engineers  and  Surveyors 
applying  for  young  men  to  act  as  professional  assistants. 

It  may  further  be  added  that  all  of  the  graduates  of  the  schools  are  now  employed  in 
good  positions  on  engineering  work.  The  facts  thus  set  forth  furnish  evidence  that  the 
value  of  the  School  of  Practical  Science  is  being  more  and  more  recognized  by  professional 
men  throughout  the  country.  But  with  the  increasing  appreciation  of  the  advantages 
offered  by  the  School,  the  necessity  for  important  additions  to  its  appliances  for  practical 
instruction  becomes  every  year  more  manifest.  One  pressing  want  in  this  department  is 
an  adequate  supply  of  surveying  instruments  and  engineering  models ;  but,  in  addition 
to  this,  it  is  also  desirable  that  another  very  important  branch  of  engineering  equipment, 
viz.,  the  requisite  apparatus  for  testing  materials,  shall  be  furnished  at  no  distant  date. 

2.  Chemistry. 

The  students  of  the  School  of  Practical  Science  and  those  of  University  College 
attend  the  Lectures  and  Laboratory  instructions  given  by  Dr.  Pike  and  Dr.  Ellis. 

In  the  special  work  of  the  School  Dr.  Ellis  has  given  two  courses  of  lectures  to  the 
Engineering  students  on  Applied  Chemistry. 

1.  On  the  Chemistry  of  Limes,  Mortars,  Cements,  Building  Materials,  and  on  explo- 
sives, to  students  of  the  second  year. 

2.  On  Fuel,  Furnaces,  and  the  Metallurgy  of  Iron,  to  students  of  the  third  year. 

Owing  to  the  annual  increase  in  the  number  of  students  availing  themselves  of  the 
Laboratory  instruction  in  Analytical  and  Applied  Chemistry,  it  is  indispensable  that 
increased  Laboratory  accommodation  be  provided. 

3.  Mineralogy  and  Geology. 

Professor  Chapman's  instructions  in  this  department  include  practical  teaching  in 
the  determination  of  Minerals,  the  use  of  the  Blow-pipe  and  Assaying. 

In  addition  to  Lectures  on  Mining  and  general  Geology  and  the  practical  work  of 
this  department,  a  great  number  of  mineral  samples  have  been  examined  free  of  charge, 
for  explorers,  farmers  and  others,  and  much  information  has  been  given  by  letter  or  per- 
sonally to  numerous  applicants  from  various  parts  of  the  Province. 

4.  Biology. 

In  this  department  the  students  of  the  School  of  Science  have  had  the  full  advantage 
of  the  lectures  delivered  by  Professor  Ramsay  Wright  in  University  College,  and  in 
addition  have  had  special  arrangements  for  their  practical  instruction  in  the  School  of 
Science. 

Thirty-five  Medical  students  from  the  two  Medical  Schools  of  Toronto  are  now 
availing  themselves  of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  this  Institution,  and  eight  hours  per 
week  are  devoted  to  their  practical  instruction. 

.  During  the  Easter  Term  of  last  session  Professor  Ramsay  Wright  also  gave  a  course 
of  Evening  Lectures,  copiously  illustrated,  "  On  the  Minute  Structure  of  the  Human 
Body." 
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5.  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy. 

Professor  Loudon,  M.A.,  and  Mr.  Baker,  M.A.,  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Loudon,  B.A.,  carry 
out  systematic  instruction  in  all  the  branches  included  in  the  departments  of  Mathematics 
and  Physics,  available  to  students  both  of  the  School  of  Science  and  the  College. 

The  Physical  Laboratory  is  now  furnished  with  a  valuable  collection  of  instruments 
of  precision  in  the  departments  of  Dynamics,  Sound,  Light  and  Heat.  A  large  addition 
is  required  in  Electrical  instruments,  to  adequately  illustrate  that  important  branch  of 
physics,  and  a  public  appeal  is  now  being  made  for  funds  to  supply  the  want. 

The  Elementary  Laboratory  has  been  opened  since  the  last  report,  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  useful  work  done  by  the  students  in  the  departments  of  Mathematics,  Physics 
and  Engineering. 

Two  additional  rooms  for  special  experiments  in  Heat  and  Sound  will  be  ready  at 
the  opening  of  Easter  Term,  and  will  be  furnished  with  appliances  of  the  most  complete 
character. 

The  Optical  room  is  also  far  advanced  towards  completion,  but  funds  are  still  needed 
for  certain  windows.  Some  workshop  appliances  are  also  still  required  in  connection  with 
the  Laboratories. 

Great  progress  has  been  made,  to  a  large  extent  by  University  College,  toward  the 
adequate  provision  of  means  for  a  thorough  training  in  all  the  branches  of  Mathematics 
and  Physics,  The  Board  must  now  appeal  to  the  Government,  on  behalf  of  the  School,  to 
complete  the  appliances  still  wanting,  and  so  place  this  Provincial  Institution  in  all 
respects  in  a  state  of  creditable  efficiency. 

6.   Ethnology. 

This  department  forms  a  part  of  the  honour  work  in  the  requirements  for  a  degree 
in  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  and  is  available  for  Students  of  the  School  of  Science.  A  collec- 
tion of  skulls,  and  of  casts  illustrative  of  typical  race — forms  are  now  being  made — along 
with  Archaeological  and  Anatomical  illustration. 

The  Lectures  embrace  Anthropology,  the  Physical  Distinction  of  Ancient  and  Modern 
Paces,  and  the  Influence  of  the  Ethnical  Element  in  History.  They  also  include  the 
Physological  Basis  of  Classification  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Paces. 

In  concluding  their  report  the  Board  again  call  attention  to  the  fact  that,  as  compared 
with  other  Technological  Colleges  and  Schools  of  Science,  this  Institution  is  still  imperfectly 
equipped.  The  arrangements  by  means  of  which  the  services  of  the  Professors  of  Mathe- 
matics and  Physics,  of  Chemistry,  Biology,  and  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology  in  University 
College  are  made  available  for  the  Students  of  the  School,  have  largely  added  to  its 
efficiency  ;  with  their  aid,  in  co-operation  with  the  Instructors  of  the  School  of  Science,  it  is 
now  successfully  carrying  on  the  work  for  which  it  was  instituted,  and  as  they  confidently 
believe  is  making  some  adequate  return  to  the  Province  for  the  annual  expenditure  it 
involves. 

The  Board  trusts  that  their  renewed  appeal  for  additional  aid  in  the  work  of  instruc- 
tion, and  for  a  more  adequate  equipment  in  the  practical  appliances  of  various  depart- 
ments, will  meet  with  a  liberal  response,  so  as  to  place  the  School  of  Practical  Science  of 
Ontario  on  a  footing  in  all  respects  thoroughly  creditable  to  the  Province. 

Lists  of  the  regular  Students  in  Engineering,  and  of  those  who  attended  the  Evening 
Classes,  will  be  printed  as  a  Sessional  Return  for  1883. 


An  Order  in  Council  was  accordingly  passed  on  the  30th  December,  1882,  to  give 
effect  to  certain  of  the  representations  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Board  of  the  School, 
according  to  the  recommendation  contained  in  my  report  to  your  Honour  of  the  27th 
December,  1882,  as  follows  : — 

(1)  That  instruction  in  the  department  of  Analytical  and  Applied  Chemistry  in  the 
School  is  essentia],  in  order  to  enable  the  students  to  become  proficient  in  the  application 
of  Chemistry  to  Manufactures  and  other  industrial  objects. 
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(2)  That  such  instruction  can  only  be  adequately  afforded  when  satisfactory  accom- 
modation and  appliances  are  supplied,  and  Dr.  Ellis,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry  in 
the  School,  be  specially  entrusted  with  such  instructions  as  are  required  in  the  School  for 
the  Diploma  in  the  department  of  Analytical  and  Applied  Chemistry,  in  valuing  elemen- 
tary Chemistry  with  practical  work  in  the  Laboratory,  also  Applied  and  Organic  Chemis- 
try with  Laboratory  work,  including  Technical  and  Mineral  Analysis.  Also,  that  Dr. 
Ellis  should  also  afford  instruction  in  courses  relating  to  Physiology,  Hygiene,  and 
Forensic  Medicine. 

(3)  That  in  certain  branches,  such  as  in  Theoretical  Chemistry  and  in  Practical  Analy- 
sis, the  students  of  the  School  and  of  University  College  have  alike  availed  themselves  of 
the  instruction  given  by  the  Professor  of  University  College  and  by  Dr.  Ellis,  yet  in  certain 
other  respects  the  line  between  the  subjects  prescribed  in  the  University  course  and  in 
the  school  is  sufficiently  distinct  to  enable  the  duties  of  the  Professor  and  Assistant  to  be 
separately  performed. 

(4)  Much  of  Dr.  Ellis'  time  hitherto  has  been  required  in  assisting  the  Professor  in 
the  work  of  instruction  prescribed  for  the  students  of  the  College,  but  as  by  the  Statute 
of  University  College,  passed  by  the  Council  on  the  16th  day  of  December,  1882,  the 
Professor  will  be  aided  by  the  Fellow  thereby  attached  to  the  department  of  Chemistry, 
a  portion  of  such  work  can  be  taken  by  such  assistant,  and  Dr.  Ellis  partially  relieved 
therefrom,  and  enabled  to  give  more  time  and  attention  to  such  branches  as  are  specially 
within  the  scope  and  objects  of  the  School  of  Practical  Science. 

(5)  The  report  of  the  Board  of  the  School  just  submitted  to  your  Honour,  gives  full 
details  of  the  satisfactory  progress  made  in  the  several  subjects  taught  in  the  School  to 
the  regular  and  special  students  therein,  and  to  those  of  University  College,  as  well  as 
by  the  Evening  Lectures  specially  designed  for  workingmen.  The  Board  proceeds  to  state 
"that  the  work  was  carried  on  under  the  joint  labours  of  the  Professors  and  Lecturers  of 
the  School  of  Science  and  University  College,  has  greatly  increased  the  advantages  enjoyed 
by  the  students  of  both  Institutions,  but  the  large  and  increasing  attendance  renders  the 
present  accommodation  already  inadequate,  and  will  necessitate  additional  assistance  in 
the  Laboratories  and  Practical  Class  Rooms.'1  The  report  then  refers  to  the  establishment, 
by  University  College,  of  Tutorial  Fellowships  as  furnishing  the  required  assistants  in 
Chemistry,  Biology,  Geology,  Mathematics  and  Physics,  and  while  recommending  to  your 
Honour  the  necessity  of  appointing  an  assistant  to  the  Professor  of  Engineering,  the 
Board  reports  that  "in  the  department  of  Chemistry,  owing  to  the  annual  increase  in  the 
number  of  students  availing  themselves  of  the  Laboratory  instruction  in  Analytical  and 
Applied  Chemistry,  it  is  indispensable  that  increased  Laboratory  accommodation  be  pro- 
vided." And  the  Board,  in  conclusion,  calls  attention  again  to  the  condition  of  the 
School,  "which,  compared  with  other  Technological  Colleges  and  Schools  of  Science,  the 
Provincial  School  is  still  imperfectly  equipped." 

(6)  The  Board  has  further  recommended  that  the  sum  of  $1,100  should  be  provided 
for  fitting  up  an  additional  practical  Laboratory,  in  order  that  the  upper  Laboratory  may 
be  placed  exclusively  under  the  control  and  for  the  use  of  Dr.  Ellis,  in  his  work  of 
instruction.  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  has  also  recommended  that  in  consequence  of 
such  necessity  for  increased  accommodation,  and  the  growing  demands  for  instruction, 
Dr.  Ellis'  department  in  the  School  should  be  placed  in  the  same  position  as  that  of 
Engineering  under  a  Professor,  and  that  Dr.  Ellis  should  be  appointed  "  Professor  of 
Applied  Chemistry"  therein. 

The  undersigned,  therefore,  recommends  to  your  Honour  that  Dr.  Ellis  be  so  appointed 
accordingly,  and  that  such  additional  accommodation  and  appliances  as  may  be  required 
in  the  premises  be  provided  out  of  funds  that  may  be  appropriated  by  the  Legislature  for 
this  purpose. 


APPENDIX  TO  PART  IV. 

CONTAINING    DETAILS    OF    CONDITION     OF    EACH    MECHANICS' 
INSTITUTE,    IN    1882,    ARRANGED    ALPHABETICALLY. 
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APPENDIX 


AILSA  CRAIG  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE. 

Incorporated  1877. 
Number  of  Members,  109.  Annual  Subscription, 


Receipts  during  the  year. 

Balance  on  hand    %  20  83 

From  Members 104  35 

it     Legislative   Grant 150  00 

.  .      10  00 


Donations  in  money 

General  Lectures  and  Enter- 
tainments    

Other  sources 


60 
35 


Total $300  18 


Expenditure  during  the  year. 

For  Salaries $  36  00 

ii  Books  (purchase  of) 211   31 

ii  Works  of  Fiction  (purchase  of)      13  67 

it  Magazines,  Newspapers,  etc .  .        2  25 

.,  Miscellaneous 23  30 

ii  Balance  on  hand 13   65 


Total $300  18 


Library. 


Biography 

Fiction 

History 

Miscellaneous 

Poetry  and  the  Drama 
Periodical  Literature 
Science  and  Art  .... 
Voyages  and  Travels 
Works  of  Reference .  . 


Total 


.  in  Library. 

Vols,  issued 

141 

116 

186 

680 

125 

107 

444 

768 

40 

36 

20 

61 

157 

116 

86 

182 

25 

4 

2070 


1224 

Assets,  $1,219.65.  Liabilities,  None. 

Total  amount  of  Government  grants  paid  this  Institute  from  1878  to  1882,  $900. 

Remarks. 

The  Inspector  reports  that  the  ledger  is  well  kept,  and  the  officers  are  zealous  and 
careful. 


Note. — On  comparing  this  Report  with  that  of  last  year,  it  will  be  found  in  a  few  cases  that  the  cash 
balances  on  hand  do  not  agree  with  those  brought  forward  1st  May,  1882.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by 
some  Institutes  having  paid  for  books  after  1st  May,  1881,  which  belonged  to  that  year,  and  others  having 
received  overdue  fees  after  the  annual  report  had  been  sent  to  the  Department. 

In  all  cases  (except  Mount  Forest)  the  Reports  are  certified  to  as  correct,  by  the  Inspectors  of  the 
different  districts. 
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ALEXANDRIA  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE. 

Incorporated  1878. 
Number  of  Members,  27.  Annual  Subscription,  $2. 


Receipts  during  the  year. 
From  Members $46  00 


Total $46  00 


Expenditure  during  the  year. 


Not  reported. 


Library. 


Biography 

Fiction 

History 

Miscellaneous    

Poetry  and  the  Drama , 
Periodical  Literature    . 

Science  and  Art     

Voyages  and  Travels     . 
Works  of  Reference .  .  . 


Total 


Vols,  in  Library.       Vols,  issued. 

27 
10 
67 
56 
27 
40 

3 
10 

6 


►  Not  reported. 
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Remarks. 
Schedule  B.-— Requisition  for  Legislative  grant  only  has  been  received  for  Alexandria. 


AYLMER  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE. 

Incorporated  1874. 


Number  of  Members,  140. 


Annual  Subscription.  $1. 


Receipts  during  the  year. 

Expenditure  during  the  year. 

From  Members $133  25 

For 

» 

it 
ii 

ii 

Light  and  heating $     4  98 

m     Legislative  Grant  .                     100  00 

Salaries 47  66 

n     General  Lectures  and  Enter- 
tainments  ....    96  50 

Books  (purchase  of) ) 

Works  of  Fiction  (purchase  >    145  28 

of)   ) 

Magazines,  Newspapers,  etc .  .      27  00 
General   Lectures  and  Enter- 
tainments          44  68 

Miscellaneous ,  .  .      60  15 

Total $329  75 

Total $329  75 
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Library. 

Biography 

Fiction 

History 

Miscellaneous    

Poetry  and  the  Drama 

Periodical  Literature    

Science  and  Art    

Voyages  and  Travels    

Not  yet  catalogued    

Works  of  Reference 

Total 


Vols. 


in  Library. 
125 

Vols,  issued. 

198 
161 

0  'S3 

•2   ^ 

330 
75 
55 

170 

of  books 
not  show 
a. 

117 
140 

83 

Record 
does 
catioi 

1454 


3564 


Reading  Room. 

Newspapers,  2.  Magazines,  5.  Periodicals,  2. 

Assets,  $2,177.23.  Liabilities,  None. 

Total  amount  of  Government  grants  paid  this  Institute  from  1875  to  1882,  $1,730. 


Number  of  Members,  157. 


AYR  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE. 

Incorporated  1856. 


Annual  Subscription,  $1. 


Receipts  during  the  year. 

Balance  on  hand $  51  00 

From  Members 123  25 

ii     Legislative  Grant    300  00 

ii     Donations  in  money 2  00 

ii     General  Lectures  and  Enter- 
tainments        53  68 

ii     Other  Sources 3  30 


Total $533  23 


Expenditure  during  the  year. 

For  Rent,  light  and  heating  ....  $  54 

ii     Salaries 25 

ii   *Books  (purchase  of) 222 

ii     Works  of  Fiction  (purchase  of)     39 
ii     Magazines,  Newspapers,  etc . .    126  08 
ii     General  Lectures  and  Enter- 
tainments         28  95 

ii     Miscellaneous     28  38 

Balance  on  hand 8  86 


16 
00 
61 
19 


Total $533  23 


Library. 


Biography 

Fiction 

History 

Miscellaneous    

Poetry  and  the  Drama 
Periodical  Literature 
Science  and  Art  .... 
Voyages  and  Travels 
Works  of  Reference . . 


Total 


Vols,  in  Library. 

Vols,  issued 

231 

174 

600 

1182 

291 

132 

500 

218 

58 

37 

55 

1025 

162 

49 

184 

232 

43 

4 

2124 


3053 


*  This  Institute  has  expended  $7.96  since  1st  May,  1882. 
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Heading  Room. 
Newspapers,  11.  Magazines,  12.  Periodicals,  7. 

Assets,  Not  reported.  Liabilities,  None. 

Total  amount  of  Government  grants  paid  this  Institute  from  1869  to  1882,  $2,072.84. 

Remarks. 


The  Inspector  says:    "This  Institute  has  not  been  in  so  prosperous  a  condition  for 


years. 


Number  of  Members,  260. 


BARRIE  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE. 

Incorporated  1854. 


Annual  Subscription,  $1. 


the  year. 


From 


00 
00 


Members $210 

Legislative  Grant    400 

Municipal  Grant 50  00 

Donations  in  Money   14  00 

General  Lectures  and  Enter- 
tainments         33  40 

Other  sources 172  79 


Total $880  19 


Expenditure  during  the  year. 

For  Rent  and  Taxes     $109  00 

ti  Light  and  Heating    42  75 

..  Salaries 125  00 

it  Books  (purchase  of) 300  55 

ii  Works  of  Fiction  (purchase  of )     73  53 
it  Magazines,  Newspapers,  etc..      76  98 
ii  General  Lectures  and  Enter- 
tainments        86  44 

ii  Miscellaneous     65  94 


Total $880  19 


Library. 


Biography 

Fiction  .    

History 

Miscellaneous   

Poetry  and  the  Drama 
Periodical  Literature    . 

Science  and  Art    

Voyages  and  Travels   . 
Books  of  Reference .  .  . 


Vols,  in  Library.     Vols.  Issued. 


Total 


191 

179 

570 

2,717 

183 

128 

238 

165 

181 

66 

45 

31 

172 

111 

183 

1,082 

32 

27 

1,795 


4,446 


Reading  Room. 
Newspapers,  16.  Magazines,  6.  Periodicals,  5. 

Assets,  $1,968  59.  Liabilities,  $435  73. 

Total  amount  of  Government  Grants  paid  this  Institute  from  1871  to  1882,  $3212, 

Remarks. 
The  Inspector  says  :   "This  Institute  is  doing  splendid  work  in  this  town." 
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BELLEVILLE  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE. 


Incorporated  1876. 


Number  of  Members,  216.     Annual  Subscription — Gentlemen,  $4  ;  Ladies,  $3. 


Receipts  during  the  year. 

Balance  in  hand $0  74 

From  Members    499  00 

ii     Legislative  Grant 400  00 

.,     Municipal  Grant    200  00 

ii     Donations  in  Money 125  00 

it     Pupils  at  Evening  Classes.  34  00 
M     General  Lectures  and  Enter- 
tainments    89  60 

it      Other  sources     .  . 31  89 


Total   $1,380  23 


Expenditure  during  the  year. 

For  Kent     $200  00 

ii  Light  and  Heating Ill  40 

„  Salaries    185  00 

ii  Books  (purchase  of)     110  70 

ii  Worksof Fiction  (purchaseof)  60  00 

ii  Magazines,  Newspapers,  etc.  113  27 

ii  Evening  Classes 44  00 

ii  Apparatus  therefor 14  00 

ii  Miscellaneous  ...    491  04 

Balance  on  hand 50  82 


Total $1,380  23 


Library. 


Biography 

Fiction 

History 

Miscellaneous    

Poetry  and  the  Drama 

Science  and  Art    

Yoyages  and  Travels    . 
Works  of  Reference     . 

Total 


Vols,  in  Library.  Vols.  Issued. 

56  200 

536  823 

178  100 
249 

500 

52  100 

83  200 

30  30 


1,184 


1,953 


Newspapers,  17. 


Reading  Room. 

Magazines,  8. 


Periodicals,  10, 


No.  of  Pupils. 
5 
19 


Evening  Classes. 
Technical  Instruction. 

Subjects. 
Drawing,  Freehand,  etc., 
Chemistry. 


Assets,  $2,577.82.  Liabilities,  $789. 

Total  amount  of  Government  Grants  paid  this  Institute  from  1877  to  1882,  $2,400. 
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Remarks. 


The  Inspector  says  :  "  The  class  on  Chemistry  consisted  of  19  young  men,  preparing 
to  pass  for  druggists.    The  work  was  well  done,  and  done  to  the  satisfaction  of  everybody." 


BLYTH  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE. 

Incorporated  1876. 
Number  of  Members,  58.  Annual  Subscription,  $1. 


Receipts  during  the  year. 

From  Members $58  00 

i!     Legislative  Grant    60  00 

\\     Other  sources :  .  .  .  .  26  20 


Expenditure  during  the  year. 

For  Rent   $30  00 

it  Light  and  Heating    6  28 

ii  Salaries 22  25 

ii  Books  (purchase  of) 18  71 

ii  Reviews  (subscription  for)    . .  16  05 

ii  Miscellaneous     50  91 


Total $144  20 


Total     $144  20 


Library. 


biography 

Fiction 

History 

Miscellaneous    

Poetry  and  the  Drama 
Periodical  Literature 

Science  and  Art    

Voyages  and  Travels    . 
Books  of  Reference .  .  . 


Total 


Vols,  in  Library.     Vols.  Issued. 


75 

42 

144 

200 

67 

84 

242 

90 

51 

4 

60 

2 

53 

24 

69 

90 

15 

776 


536 


Reading  Room. 

Not  Reported. 
Assets,  $540.  Liabilities,  None. 

Total  amount  of  Government  grants  paid  this  Institute  from  1879  to  1882,  $330. 

Remarks. 

The  Directors  did  not  apply  for  grant  for  this  year.  The  Inspector  reports  that  the 
Library  is  in  good  condition,  except  some  of  the  fiction.  Reading  Room  is  open  only  in 
winter. 
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BO WM ANVIL LE  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE. 


Incorporated  1868. 


Number  of  Members,  109. 


Annual  Subscription, 


Receipts  during  the  year. 
Balance  on  hand 

50  61 
52  09 

65  33 
64  50 

34  55 

42  00 

Expenditure  during  the  year. 
For  Bent                                               $40  00 

From  Members 

it     Salaries 40  00 

ii     Unexpended    balance     from 
Legislative      Grant      for 
1880-81 

it     Books  (purchase  of) 60  50 

it     Evening  Classes     89  50 

it     General  Lectures  and   Enter- 

ii    Pupils  at  Evening  Classes  . . 
ii     General  Lectures  and  Enter- 
tainments    

ii'    Other  sources 

tainments  37  00 

it     Miscellaneous     11   45 

Balance  on  hand    30  63 

Total $309  08 

Total     $309  08 

Library. 


Biography 

Fiction 

History 

Miscellaneous    

Poetry  and  the  Drama 
Periodical  Literature    . 

Science  and  Art    

Voyages  and  Travels    . 
Books  of  Reference . .  . 


Total 


Vols,  in  Library. 

Vols.  Issued 

90 

90 

364 

364 

177 

177 

389 

389 

22 

22 

24 

24 

76 

76 

160 

160 

29 

29 

1,331 


1,331 


Evening  Classes. 
Technical  Instruction. 


o.  of  Pupils. 
20. 


Subjects. 
Drawing,  Freehand,  etc. 


Assets,  $1,200.  Liabilities,  None. 

Total  amount  of  Government  grants  paid  this  Institute  from  1868  to  1880,  $1,775. 

Remarks. 

The  Inspector  says:  "The  requirements  of  the  law  have  been  fully  complied  with. 
The  Report  for. last  year  was,  by  a  mistake  of  the  Secretary,  sent  to  Mr.  Edwards." 
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BRADFORD  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE. 

Incorporated  1870. 
Number  of  Members,  106.  Annual  Subscription,  $1. 


Receipts  during  the  year. 
Balance  on  hand    

$1  08 
83  75 
37  25 
44  00 

17  20 

34  75 

Expenditure  during 
For  Rent 

the  year. 
$28  00 

From  Members 

ii     Light  and  Heating    . 

ii     Salaries 

ii     Books  (purchase  of)  . 
it     Magazines,  Newspape 

ii     Evening  Class    

it     Miscellaneous     

Balance  on  hand    

Total     

20  53 

u     Donations  in  Money    

fi     Pupils  at  Evening  Class 
ii     General  Lectures  and  Enter- 
tainments    

ii      Other  sources 

19  00 

2  00 

rs,  etc...     50  51 

70  00 

27  48 

0  51 

Total 

$218  03 

&218  03 

Biography 

Library. 

Vols. 

in  Lib 

90' 
172 
95 
310 
73 
38 
60 
77 
16 

931 

rary.     Vols.  Issued. 

Fiction 

History 

Miscellaneous    

Poetry  and  the  Drama     

1,181 

Periodical  Literature    . 

Science  and  Art    

Voyages  and  Travels    

J      o 

Books  of  Reference 

Total 

Newspapers,  6. 


Periodicals,  3. 


Reading  Room. 
Magazines,  7. 

Evening  Classes. 
Elementary  Instruction.  Technical  Instruction. 

No.  of  Pupils.  Subjects.  No.  of  Pupils.  Subjects. 

16         Writing  and  Bookkeeping.  5         Drawing,  Free-hand,  etc. 

16         English  Grammar. 

16         Arithmetic  and  Mensuration. 

Assets,  $900.51.  Liabitities,  $50. 

Total  amount  of  Government  grants  paid  this  Institute  from  1871  to  1882,  $2,254.28. 
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BRANTFORD  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE. 

Incorporated  1854. 
Number  of  Members,  203.     Annual  Subscription,  $2 ;  Junior  Members,  $1.50. 


Receipts  during  the  year. 

Balance  on  hand $84  73 

From  Members    237  04 

n     Legislative  Grant 400  00 

Municipal  Grant   200  00 

ii     Pupils  at  Evening  Class   . .  62  00 

ii     Other  sources     22  91 


Total    $1,006  68 


Expenditure  during  the  year. 


For 


Rent 

ii     Light  and  Heating 

ii     Salaries     

1 1     Books  (purchase  of ),  including 

works  of  Fiction    

M     Magazines,  Newspapers,  etc. 

ii     Evening  Classes 

ii     Scientific  Lectures 

it     Miscellaneous 

Balance  on  hand , 


$97  50 

30  48 

150  00 

310  30 
135  29 
114  06 
108  68 
59  05 
1  32 


Total $1,006  68 


Library. 


Biography 

Fiction 

History :    . 

Miscellaneous    

Poetry  and  the  Drama 
Periodical  Literature    . 

Science  and  Art    

Voyages  and  Travels   . 
Books  of  Reference . .  . 


Total 


Vols,  in  Library.     Vols.  Issued. 


443 

81 

1,292 

3,504 

398 

87 

596 

410 

141 

26 

235 

581 

656 

166 

262 

165 

124 

4,147 


5,020 


Newspapers,  15. 


Reading  Room. 


Magazines  and  Periodicals,  15, 


Evening  Classes. 


Elementary  Instruction. 


Technical  Instruction. 


No.  of  Pupils.  Subjects. 

30  Writing  and  Book-keeping. 

30  Arithmetic  and  Mensuration. 

1 2  Phonography. 

Assets,  $4,401.32. 


No.  of  Pupils. 
10 


Subjects. 
Chemistry. 


Liabilities.  None. 


Total  amount  of  Government  grants  paid  this  Institute  from  1869  to  1882,  $4,944.38. 
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Remarks. 


The  Inspector  remarks  that  "  The  Library  is  in  good  condition.  The  Reading  Room, 
which  is  open  to  the  Members  of  the  Institute  and  strangers  every  week  day,  is  well 
supplied  with  newspapers  (Canadian  and  Foreign)  and  magazines,  and  is  well  patronized." 


BRIGHTON  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE. 

Incorporated  1872. 
Number  of  Members,  58.  Annual  Subscription,  $1. 


Receipts  during  the  year. 
Balance  on  hand    

$24  6Q 

57  30 

120  00 

30  00 

.      19  25 

Expenditure  during  the  year. 
For  Rent    $25  00 

From  Members 

ii     Light  and  Heating    6  54 

.,     Salaries 50  00 

ii     Books  (purchase  of) 69  55 

ii     Works  of  Fiction  (purchase  of)     19  45 
it     Magazines,  Newspapers,  etc . .      43  91 

it     Miscellaneous     9  45 

Balance  on  hand    27  31 

ii     Legislative  Grant    

n     Municipal  Grant 

n     Other  sources 

Total 

.$251  21 

Total     $251  21 

Library. 

Vols,  in  Library.     Vols.  Issued. 

Biography 81  27 

Fiction 184  346 

History 135  67 

Miscellaneous 147  89 

Poetry  and  the  Drama 32  78 

Periodical  Literature 50  51 

Science  and  Art    160  33 

Voyages  and  Travels 104  106 

Books  of  Reference 17  ... 

Total 910  797 


Reading  Room. 
Newspapers,  12.  Magazines,  6. 

Assets,  $752.31.  Liabilities,  $47. 

Total  amount  of  Government  grants  paid  this  Institute  from  1869  to  1882,  $1,636.14, 
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Remarks. 


The  Inspector  says :  "  I  would  remark  that  this  Institute  is  in  a  most  flourishing 
condition.  The  debt  on  current  account  has  been  paid  by  donations  from  Members. 
The  room  at  present  occupied  is  very  commodious.  There  has  been  a  large  increase  of 
membership." 


BRUSSELS  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE. 

Incorporated  1874. 
Number  of  Members,  52.  Annual  Subscription,  $1. 


Receipts  during  the  year. 

Balance  on  hand    $4  67 

From  Members 41  70 

u     Legislative  Grant    200  00 

ii     Municipal  Grant 25  00 

ii     Donations  in  Money    50  00 

it     General  Lectures  and  Enter- 
tainments     12  85 


Expenditure  during  the  year. 


For  Rent 


Light  and  Heating 
Salaries 


Total $334  22 


*  Books  (purchase  of)    

*  Works  of  Fiction  (purchase 

Of); 

Magazines,  Newspapers,  etc.  . 
General  Lectures  and   Enter- 
tainments   

Miscellaneous     

Balance  on  hand    


$50  00 
12  58 

20  00 
188  17 

18  25 
12  00 

11   55 

21  28 
0  39 


Total $334  22 


Library. 


Biography 

Fiction 

History 

Miscellaneous    

Poetry  and  the  Drama 

Science  and  Art    

Voyages  and  Travels    . 
Books  of  Reference .  .  . 


Vols,  in  Library.     Vols.  Issued. 


130 

50 

100 

185 

113 

56 

308 

183 

33  . 

13 

88 

16 

47 

82 

15 

Total 


585 


834 

Assets,  $917.39.  Liabilities,  None. 

Total  amount  of  Government  grants  paid  this  Institute  from  1875  to  1882,  $1,296. 

Remarks. 

The  Inspector  says  :  "  The  books  are  in  good  condition,  but  I  fear  they  suffer  too 
much  from  handling  in  the  absence  of  printed  catalogues  for  Members." 


*  These  amounts  were  paid  after  1st  May,  1882. 
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CHATHAM  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE. 

Re-established  1878. 


Number  of  Members,  346 


Annual  Subscription,  $2. 


Receipts  during  the  year. 

Balance  on  hand $     3  49 

om  Members    664  09 

it     Legislative 'Grant 400  00 

n     Municipal  Grant    50  00 

ti     Donations  in  Money 13  00 

ii     General  Lectures  and    En- 
tertainments      22  70 

ii     Other  sources 28  91 


Total 


,182  19 


Expenditure  during  the  year. 


00 


For  Rent     $239 

,t  Light  and  Fuel    95  49 

ii  Salaries    153  75 

ii  Books,  purchase  of 293  72 

ii  Works  of  Fiction,  purchase  of  117  46 

.1  Magazines,  Newspapers,  etc.  116  41 

ii  Miscellaneous 161   13 

Balance  on  hand 5  23 


Total $1,182  19 


Library. 


Biography 

Fiction 

History 

Miscellaneous    

Poetry  and  the  Drama. 
Periodical  Literature    . 

Science  and  Art    

Voyages  and  Travels   . 
Works  of  Reference . .  . 


Total 


.  in  Library. 

Vols.  Issued 

174 

114 

471 

4,132 

167 

235 

223 

248 

58 

57 

65 

608 

194 

155 

66 

352 

44 

1462 


5901 


Reading  Room. 
Newspapers,  13.  Magazines,  20.  Periodicals,  11. 

Assets,  $2,055.23.  Liabilities,  $20. 

Total  amount  of  Government  grants  paid  this  Institute  from  1868  to  1882,  $1,700. 


CLAUDE  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE. 

Incorporated  1877. 


Number  of  Members,  33. 


Annual  Subscription, 


Receipts  during  the  year. 

Balance  on  hand $  6  76 

From  Members 32  15 

.  i     Proceeds  from  Scientific  Lec- 
tures    4  65 

Total $43  56 


Expenditure  during  the  year. 

For  Miscellaneous $16  75 

Balance  on  hand 26  81 

Total $43  56 
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Library. 


Biography 

Fiction 

History 

Micellaneous 

Poetry  and  the  Drama 

Science  and  Art    

Voyages  and  Travels    . 
Works  of  Reference. .  . 


Vols 


Total 


.  in  Library. 

Vols.  Issued 

60 

50 

85 

106 

74 

20 

209 

120 

18 

10 

65 

34 

6Q 

56 

12 

589 


396 


Assets,  $926  81. 
Total  amount  of  Government  grants  paid  this  Institute  from  1878  to  1880,  $406.84. 


CLINTON  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE. 
Incorporated  1869. 


Number  of  Members,  147. 


Annual  Subscription, 


Receipts  during  the  year. 

Balance  on  hand $197  80 

From  Members    81   71 

u     Legislative  Grant 400  00 

ii     Municipal  Grant    100  00 

n     Pupils  at  Evening  Class   .  .  102  00 


Total $881  51 


Expenditure  during  the  year. 

For  Rent   $51   25 

Light  and  Heating    33  95 

Salaries 58  50 

Books,  purchase  of    102  84 

Works  of  Fiction,  purchase  of  25  71 

Magazines,  Newspapers,  etc . .  136  63 

Evening  Classes 328  00 

Miscellaneous    144  29 

Balance  on  hand    34 


Total , $881  51 


Donations  in  books  or  specimens  for  Museum,  value  of  $10.50. 


Library. 

Vols,  in  Library. 

Biography 99 

Fiction 450 

History 140 

Miscellaneous    Q6 

Poetry  and  the  Drama    50 

Practical  Literature 65 

Science  and  Art 118 

Voyages  and  Travels    85 

Works  of  Reference    .  . 42 

Total 1,115 


Vols.  Issued. 

311 

934 

204 

567 

103 
•  1,257 

200 

345 
52 


3,973 


Newspa^rers,  12. 


Elementary  Instruction. 
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Reading  Room. 
Magazines,  12. 

Evening  Classes. 


Periodicals,  5. 


Technical  Instruction. 


No.  of  Pupils.  Subjects. 

19  Writing  and  Book-keeping. 

14  English  Grammar. 

19  Arithmetic  and  Mensuration. 

Assets,  $1,376.59. 


No.  of  Pupils.  Subjects. 

23  Drawing,  Freehand,  etc. 

14  Natural  Philosophy. 

14  Chemistry. 

Liabilities,  $30. 


Total  amount  of  Government  grants  paid  this  Insitute  from  1870  to  1882,  $4,722.58. 

Remarks. 

Extract  from  Directors'  Annual  Report :  "  The  Institute  is  in  a  good  position  and  is 
doing  an  excellent  work.  No  one  who  visits  the  Reading  Room  frequently,  and  wit- 
nesses, night  after  night,  the  large  number  of  young  persons — especially  of  the  labouring 
classes — who  spend  their  evenings  in  reading  the  newspapers  and  periodicals  supplied, 
cannot  for  a  moment  doubt  the  usefulness  of  such  institutions  in  our  midst.  The  Direc- 
tors believe  it  extremely  desirable  to  afford,  by*  the  public  reading  room,  the  means 
whereby  a  large  number  who  have  no  other  facilities  may  keep  themselves  posted  upon 
public  matters  and  the  current  literature  of  the  day.  It  has  been  noticed  with  great  plea- 
sure that  amongst  the  supporters  of,  and  subscribers  to,  the  Institute  there  are  all  classes 
of  the  community.  The  membership  roll  embraces  the  farmer,  the  mechanic,  the  mer- 
chant and  the  professional  man  alike. 

"  The  evening  classes  were  more  extensive  the  past  season  than  in  any  previous  year. 
The  classes  are  well  attended,  and  the  Inspector  expressed  himself  as  well  pleased  with 
the  arrangement  and  the  subjects  and  manner  of  teaching." 


COLLINGWOOD  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE. 

Incorporated  1856. 


Number  of  Members,  70. 


Annual  Subscription, 


Receipts  during  the  year. 

Balance  on  hand $     3  80 

From  Members    149  30 

it     Legislative  Grant 150  00 

M     Municipal  Grant    100  00 

it     General   Lectures   and   En- 
tertainments      204  45 

it     Other  sources     .  .  . 65   10 


Total $672  65 


Expenditure  during  the  year. 

For  Rent $163  33 

ii     Light  and  Heating 17  77 

ii     Salaries 84  00 

it     Books,  purchase  of 118  22 

ii     Works  of  Fiction,  purchase  of      53  68 
ii     Magazines,  Newspapers,  etc.,  51   30 
ii     General  Lectures  and  Enter- 
tainments    98  26 

it     Miscellaneous 83  04 

Balance  on  hand 3  05 

Total $672  65 
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Library. 

Vols,  in  Library.     Vols,  issued. 

Biography 254  447 

Fiction 404  1,387 

History..    ; ■    377  300 

Miscellaneous   570  938 

Poetry  and  the  Drama     87  356 

Periodical  Literature 119  427 

Science  and  Art    440  386 

Voyages  and  Travels    320  927 

Works  of  Reference     122 

Total 2693  5168 

Assets,  $2,853.05.  Liabilities,  $207.95. 

Total  amount  of  Government  grants  paid  this  Institute  from  1870  to  1882,  $3,006.84. 


DUNDAS  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE. 

Incorporated  1841. 
Number  of  Members,  113.  Annual  Subscription,  $2.  Apprentices, 


Receipts  during  the  year. 

Balance  on  hand    $106  70 

From  Members 230  75 

it     Legislative   Grant 400  00 

u     Municipal  Grant 100  00 

it     Donations  in  Money    ....  33  00 
it     General  Lectures  and  En- 
tertainments      171    15 


Total 


,041   60 


Expenditure  during  the  year. 


For  Rent 


Light  and  Heatinj 


it     Books  (purchase  of)    

n     Works  of  Fiction  (purchase 

of) 

ii     Magazines,  Newspapers,  etc. 

ii      Evening  Classes 

ii  Apparatus  for  Scientific  Lec- 
tures  

ii  General  Lectures  and  Enter- 
tainments   

ii     Miscellaneous 

Balance  on  hand 


$100  00 

58  26 

231   18 

53   15 

114  20 
150  00 

125  00 

115  00 
94  31 

0  50 


Total     $1,041    60 


Library. 


Vols,  in  Library. 

689 
733 
524 


Biography 

Fiction 

History 

Miscellaneous     J 

Poetry  and  Drama    V      800 

Periodical  Literature    j 

Science  and  Art    1,062 

Voyages  and  Travels    745 

Works    of    Reference . 128 


Total 
19 


4,681 


Vols.  Issued. 
231 
784 
187 

260 

177 

422 


2,061 
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Reading  Room. 

Newspapers,  10.  Magazines  and  Periodicals,  5. 

Evening  Classes. 

Technical  Instruction. 

No.  of  Pupils.  Subjects. 

20  Drawing,  Freehand,  etc. 

Assets,  $7,883.12.  Liabilities,  $20.75. 

Total  amount  of  Government  grants  paid  this  Institute  from  1868  to  1882,  $5,400. 


DTJNNVILLE  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE. 

Incorporated  1864. 
Number  of  Members,  116.  Annual  Subscription,  $1, 


Receipts  during  the  year. 

From  Members $110  00 

ii     Legislative  Grant    100  00 

.,     Municipal  Grant     10  00 

ti     Donations  in  money 28  43 


Total $248  43 


Expenditure  during  the  year. 

For  Rent    $65  00 

n     Light  and  Heating    ........  25  00 

ii     Books  (purchase  of) 58  43 

ii     Works  of   Fiction    (purchase 

of)   40  00 

ii     Miscellaneous    2  50 

Balance  on  hand    57  50 


Total $248  43 


Library. 

Vols,  in  Library.        Vols.  Issued. 

Biography 

Fiction 

History 

Miscellaneous    

Poetry  and  Drama    [■    Not  classified. 

Periodical  Literature    

Science  and  Art 

Voyage  and  Travels 

Work  of  Reference 


Total. 


1,050 


1,200 

Assets,  $967.50.  Liabilities,  None. 

Total  amount  of  Government  grants  paid  this  Institute  from  1874  to  1882,  $600. 
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DURHAM  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE. 

Incorporated  1873. 


Number  of  Members,  106. 


Annual  Subscription,  $1. 


Receipts  during  the  year. 

Balance  on  hand    $19  84 

From  Members 65  50 

n     Legislative  Grant 150  00 

m     Proceeds  from  Scientific  Lec- 
tures          8  55 

ii     General  Lectures  and  Enter- 
tainments        91  42 

it     Other  sources 433  44 


Expenditure  during  the  year. 

For  Light  and  Heating $     1  60 

,.     Salaries    41  25 

ii      Books  (purchase  of)    233  60 

ii      Works  of   Fiction  (purchase 

of) 51  40 

ii     General  Lectures  and  Enter- 
tainments    9  76 

ii      Miscellaneous 462  70 


!   Balance  on  hand 


19  84 


Total 

$768 

75.  | 

Total 

.  . .   $768  75 

Biosraphv 

Library. 

Vols,  in  Library. 

187 
453 
136 

266 

37 

172 

57 
28 

1,336 
ties,  $210. 

Vols.  Issued. 
160 

Fiction  .         

1,293 
122 

History 

Miscellaneous    

Poetry  and  Drama 

228 
54 

Science  and  Arts  . 

154 

Voyages  and  Travels    .  .  . 

112 

Works  of  Reference     .  .  . 

30 

Total 

2,152 

Assets, 

$2,381.84. 

Liabih 

Total  amount  of  Government  grants  paid  this  Institute  from  1881  to  1882,  $300. 


ELORA  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE. 

Incorporated  1871. 


Number  of  Members,  174. 


Annual  Subscription, 


Receipts  during  the  year. 

Balance  on  hand $127 

From  Members 137 

59 
55 
00 
00 

70 
23 

For 

it 
ii 
ii 
ii 
it 

Bal 

Expenditure  during 

Rent 

Light  and  Heating    .  . 

the 

year. 

.  ..$  50  00 
5  00 

it     Legislative  Grant    200 

ii     Donations  in  money     5 

m     General  Lectures  and  Enter- 
tainments           59 

Salaries 

Books  (purchase  of)  .  . 

Reviews,  etc 

General  Lectures  and 

tainments    

Miscellaneous     

xnce  on  hand    

Total   

Ei 

...      25  00 
...    484   16 
...      10  13 
lter- 

ii     Other  sources , 201 

...     37  85 
...      58  03 
...      60  90 

Total $731 

07 

...$731  07 
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Library. 

Vols,  in  Library. 

Biography 517 

Fiction 1,096 

History 512 

Miscellaneous    964 

Poetry  and  the  Drama 146 

Periodical  Literature    357 

Science  and  Art 1,129 

Voyages  and  Travels    606 

Works  of  Reference -. 146 

Total 5,473 


Vols.  Issued. 

140 

1,748 

160 

1,993 

67 

187 

462 

9 

4,766 


Assets,  $5,591.45. 


Liabilities,  $302.75. 


Total  amount  of  Government  grants  paid  this  Institute  from  1871  to  1882,  $4,300. 

Remarks. 

The  Directors  report  that  a  thorough  classification  and  re-numbering  of  the  books  in 
their  extensive  library  has  been  made,  and  a  systematically  arranged  catalogue  published. 
They  further  say  : — "The  Elora  Mechanics'  Institute  is  now  the  second  largest  library  of 
its  kind  in  the  Province,  and  stands  to-day  as  a  worthy  monument  of  the  indomitable 
and  wisely  directed  energy  and  intelligent  and  liberal  spirit  of  its  promoters  and  patrons. 
Its  influence  for  good  has  been,  and  will  long  continue  .to  be,  felt  in  the  community, 
affording  as  it  does  such  ample  means  for  pastime,  amusement  and  useful  instruction." 


EMBRO  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE. 


Incorporated  1881. 


Number  of  Members,  112. 


Annual  Subscription, 


Receipts  during  the  year. 

From  Members $112  00 

ii      Donations  in  money    32  00 

ii     General  Lectures  and  Enter- 
tainments           17  35 


Total $161   35 


Expenditure  during  the  year. 

For  Rent   $12  00 

ii     Light  and  heating 1   75 

ii     Books  (purchase  of) 71   36 

n     Works  of  Fiction  (purchase  of)  9   20 
ii     General  Lectures  and   Enter- 
tainments      10  00 

ii     Miscellaneous     8  55 

Balance  on  hand    48  49 

Total $161   35 


Donations  in  books  or  specimens  for  museum,  value  of  $99.75. 
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Library. 

Vols,  in  Library.      Vols.  Issued. 

Biography 25  40 

Fiction 66  350 

History 50  50 

Miscellaneous    , 15  42 

Poetry  and  the  Drama 20  5 

Periodical  Literature    5  1 

Science  and  Art    10  7 

Voyages  and  Travels     10  18 

Works  of  Reference 10  1 

Total 211  514 

Reading  Room. 

Newspapers,  8.  Periodicals,  3. 

Assets,  $245.05.  Liabilities,  None. 


ENNOTVILLE  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE. 


Incorporated  1856. 


Number  of  Members,  53. 


Annual  Subscription,  50  cents. 


Receipts  during  the  year. 

Balance  on  hand    $26  94 

From  Members 24  50 

ii     Legislative  Grant    80  00 

ii     General  Lectures  and  Enter- 
tainments       2  00 

ii     Other  sources 6  25 


Total $139  69 


Expenditure  during  the  year. 

For  Light  and  Heating    $   1   00 

ii     Salaries 5  00 

ii     Books  (purchase  of) 96  00 

ii     Works  of  Fiction  (purchase  of )     24  00 
ii     General  Lectures  and  Enter- 
tainments  

it     Miscellaneous     

Balance  on  hand     5   19 


8  50 


Total $139  69 


Library. 


Biography 

Fiction 

History 

Miscellaneous    

Poetry  and  the  Drama 
Periodical  Literature 

Science  and  Art    

Voyages  and  Travels 
Words  of  Reference .  .  , 


"Vols,  in  Library. 

Vols.  Issued 

104 

75 

121 

150 

105 

80 

254 

183 

23 

40 

38 

100 

43 

60 

40 

72 

90 

20 

Total 818 

Assets,  $1,086.19.  Liabilities,  None. 

Total  amount  of  Government  grants  paid  this  Institute  from  1879  to  1882, 


780 
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Number  of  Members,  140. 


EXETER  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE. 

Incorporated  1879. 


Annual  Subscription,  $1. 


Receipts  during  the  year. 

From  Members $140  00 

ii      Municipal  Grant 30  00 

ii     General  Lectures  and  Enter- 
tainments            32  63 


Total $202  63 


Expenditure  during  the  year. 

For  Rent $  83  68 

ii     Books  (purchase  of) 100  20 

it      Works  of  Fiction  (purchase  of )       4  05 

ii     Miscellaneous     2  85 

Balance  on  hand    11  85 


Total 


2  63 


Library. 


B:ography 

Fiction   , 

History 

Miscellaneous    

Poetry  and  the  Drama 
Periodical  Literature 
Science  and  Art 
Voyages  and  Travels    , 
Works  of  Reference .  .  , 


.  in  Library. 

Vols.  Issued 

39 

72 

353 

1,018 

57 

63 

173 

17 

46 

7 

27 

73 

60 

20 

14 

74 

50 

Total 


835 

Assets,  $653.54.  Liabilities,  None. 

Total  amount  of  Government  grants  paid  this  Institute  in  1879,  $400. 


1,328 


FENELON    FALLS    MECHANICS'   INSTITUTE. 

Incorporated  1878. 

Number  of  Members,  101.  Annual  Subscription,  $1. 

Family  Tickets,  $2.00. 


Receipts  during  the  year. 

Balance  on  hand $  3   56 

From  Members 94  50 

„     Legislative  Grant 300  00 

,,      Municipal  Grant 50  00 

ii     Donations  in  Money 50 

ii      General  Lectures  and  En- 

tainments 16  04 

ii      Other  sources 33  25 

Total $497  85 


Expenditure  during  the  year. 

For   Rent $60  05 

ii     Light  and  Heating 58  00 

i,     Salaries 10  00 

n     Books  (purchase  of) 73  20 

ii     Works  of  Fiction  (purchase  of)  33  74 
it     Magazines,    Newspapers    and 

Reviews  (subscriptions  for)  101   87 
it     General  Lectures  and   Enter- 
tainments    2  00 

ii     Miscellaneous     71   71 

Balance  on  hand 87  28 

Total $497  85 
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Library. 

Biography 

Fiction 

History 

Miscellaneous    

Poetry  and  the  Drama 

Periodical  Literature 

Science  and  Art 

Voyages  and  Travels 

Works  of  Reference 

Total 


s.  in  Library. 

Vols.  Issued 

411 

1,699 

122 

116 

129 

210 

28 

36 

93 

69 

47 

122 

42 

872 


2,252 


Reading  Room. 

No  report. 

Assets,  $595.61.  Liabilities,  $38.20. 

Total  amount  of  Government  grants  paid  this  Institute  from  1879  to  1882,  $1,000. 


FERGUS    MECHANICS'    INSTITUTE. 

Incorporated   1857. 


Number  of  Members,  138. 


Annual  Subscription, 


Receipts  during  the  year. 

Balance  on  hand 

From  Members 

ii      Municipal  Grant 

it     Pupils  at  Evening  Classes.  . 

M  General  Lectures  and  En- 
tertainments   


Total 


$  6 

00 

83 

50 

87 

00 

39 

00 

63 

70 

279 

20 

Expenditure  during  the  year. 

For  Salaries $13  25 

ii     Books  (purchase  of)  .  . 60  69 

ii      Evening  Classes 120  65 

it     General  Lectures   and  Enter- 
tainments           35  40 

--     Miscellaneous 43  00 

Balance  on  hand 6  21 


Total 


'9   20 


Library. 


Biography 

Fiction 

History , 

Miscellaneous 

Poetry  and  the  Drama 
Periodical  Literature.  , 
Science  and  Art 
Voyages  and  Travels. 
Works  of  Reference  ,  .  . 


Vols. 


Total 


in  Library. 

Vols.  Issued 

317 

125 

628 

1,749 

414 

197 

473 

415 

89 

125 

438 

408 

417 

239 

198 

153 

83 

33 

3,057 

3,444 
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Evening  Classes. 
Elementary  Instruction. 

No.  of  Pupils.  Subjects. 

44  Writing  and  Book-keeping. 

44         Dictation. 

44         Arithmetic  and  Mensuration. 

Assets,  $4,006.21.  Liabilities,  $16.50. 

Total  amount  of  Government  grants  paid  this  Institute  from  1874  to  1879,  $2,120. 


FOREST   MECHANICS'   INSTITUTE. 

Incorporated  1879. 


Number  of  Members, 

120. 

Annual  Subscription,  $1. 

Receipts  during 

Balance  on  hand 

From  Members 

ii     Legislative  Grant  .  . 

the  year 
d  Enter 

$  15  09 

102  50 

330  00 

20  00 

9  05 
30  00 

Expenditure  during  the  year. 

For   Rent $  50  00 

ii     Light  and  Heating 10  00 

it     Salaries 33  75 

ii      Municipal  Grant.  .  . 
ii      General  Lectures  an 

tainments 

ii     Other  sources 

ii   *Books" (purchase  of) 120  47 

ii     Works  of  Fiction  (purchase  of)     42  94 
ii     Magazines,    Newspapers,  and 

Reviews  (subscriptions  for)     14  35 

u     Miscellaneous    77  09 

Balance  on  hand    158  04 

Total 

$506  64 

Total $506  64 

Biooranhv 

Library. 

VoIb.  in  Library. 

48 

Vols.  Issued 
67 

Fiction 

195 

1,021 
103 

History 

58 

Miscellaneous    

65 

103 

Poetry  and  the  Drama  .... 
Periodical  Literature    

29 

31 

Science  and  Art    

88 

89 

Voyages  and  Travels 

W^orks  of  Reference 

28 
22 

97 

29 

Total 

Reading 

Room. 

533 

1,540 

Newspapers,   4.  Periodicals,   1. 

Assets,  $717.87.  Liabilities,  None. 

Total  amount  of  Government  grants  paid  this  Institute  from  1879  to  1882,  $660. 
♦  $226.74  expended  for  books  since  1st  May,  1882. 
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Remarks. 


The  Inspector  reports  that  the  Library  and  Reading  Room  are  well  patronized,  and 
they  hope  to  establish  Evening  Classes  during  this  winter. 


GALT  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE. 


Number  of  Members,  277. 


Incorporated  1853. 

Annual  Subscription — Library,  $1  ; 
Reading  Room,  $1   50;  Full  Members,  $2  50. 


Receipts  during  the  year. 

Balance  on  hand $220  52 

From  Members 334  67 

.i     Legislative    Grant 400  00 

it     Pupils  at  Evening  Class.  ...      90  00 
ii     General  Lectures  and  Enter- 
tainments      239  95 

ii     Other  sources 40  00 


Total    $1,325  14 


Expenditure  during  the  year. 

For  Rent $50  00 

„     Light  and  Heating 22  00 

n     Salaries     210  00 

M     Books  (purchase  of)     233   65 

ii     Works  of  Fiction  (purchase 

of) 80  15 

ii     Magazines,  Newspapers,  etc.  146   30 

ii     Evening  Classes 160  07 

ii     Apparatus  therefor 20  00 

ii     General  Lectures  and  Enter- 
tainments    270  80 

ii     Miscellaneous 31   64 

Balance  on  hand 100  53 

Total $1,325  14 


Donations  of  books  or  specimens  for  Museum,  value  of  $15. 
Library. 

Vols,  in  Library.         Vols.  Issued. 

Biography 237  236 

Fiction 461  3,035 

History 317  317 

Miscellaneous    583  892 

Poetry  and  the  Drama     134  163 

Periodical  Literature 436  698 

Science  and  Art    427  463 

Voyages  and  Travels    239  413 

Works  of  Reference 190  143 

Total 3,024  6,360 

Reading  Room. 
Newspapers,  26.  Magazines  and  Periodicals,  20. 

Evening  Classes. 

Technical  Instruction. 
No.  of  Pupils.  Subjects. 

30  Drawing,  Freehand,  etc. 

17  Natural  Philosophy. 

Assets,  $5,300.53.  Liabilities,  None. 

Total  amount  of  Government  grants  paid  this  Institute  from  1868  to  1882,  $5,050. 
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Remarks. 


The  Secretary  reports  that  this  Institute  has  been  remarkably  successful  during  the 
present  year,  the  membership  is  increased  to  500,  the  room  is  enlarged  and  supplied  with 
new  cases,  etc.,  and  the  prospects  are  good  for  the  future. 


GARDEN  ISLAND  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE. 

Incorporated  1869. 

Annual  Subscription,  $1   50. 


Number  of  Members,  134. 


Receipts  during  the  year. 

From  Members $201  00 

.1     Legislative  Grant    400  00 

ii      Municipal  Grant 149  91 

ii     Donations  in  money    323  02 

ii      Other  sources 40  00 


Total    $1,113  93 


Expenditure  during  the  year. 

For  Rent $60  00 

„     Light  and  Heating 89  98 

„      Salaries 70  00 

ii     Books  (purchase  of) 343  37 

ii     Works  of  Fiction  (purchase 

of) 34  20 

m     Magazines,  Newspapers,  etc.  103  33 

ii      Evening  Classes 340  00 

ii      Apparatus  therefor 41  37 

ii     Miscellaneous 31  68 


Total    $1,113  93 


Biography 

Fiction , 

History 

Miscellaneous    

Poetry  and  the  Drama 
Periodical  Literature  . 

Science  and  Art    

Voyages  and  Travels    . 
Works  of  Reference  . . 


Total 


Newspapers,  15. 


Library. 


Reading  Room. 

Magazines,  7. 


s.  in  Library. 

Vols.  Issued 

51 

133 

172 

772 

346 

229 

198 

255 

103 

204 

19 

134 

615 

210 

411 

292 

91 

58 

2,006 


2,287 


Periodicals,  7. 


Evening  Classes. 
Elementary  Instruction.  Technical  Instruction. 

No.  of  Pupils.  Subjects.  No.  of  Pupils.  Subjects. 

28  Writing  and  Book-keeping.  63  Drawing,  Freehand,  etc. 


63 

28  English  Grammar.  54 

28  Arithmetic  and  Mensuration.       47 


Natural  Philosophy. 
Chemistry. 


Assets,  $2,600.  Liabilities,  $398.19. 

Total  amount  of  Government  grants  paid  this  Institute  from  1875  to  1882,  $3,200. 
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Remarks. 


The  Inspector  reports  that  Evening  Classes,  under  a  staff  of  competent  teachers, 
were  held  in  connection  with  this  Institute  during  the  months  of  November,  December, 
January,  February  and  March.  "These  classes  are  well  attended  and  are,  in  my  opinion, 
a  great  benefit,  as  a  large  proportion  of  the  residents  of  the  village  are  mechanics.  They 
and  their  sons  thus  receive  instruction  that  they  could  not  otherwise  obtain.      No  charge 


is  made  for  tuition. 


The  general  working 


of  the  Institute  is  good." 


GEORGETOWN    MECHANICS'   INSTITUTE. 

Incorporated  1880. 
Number  of  Members,  92.  Annual  Subscription, 


Receipts  during 
Balance  on  hand    

the 

year. 

....$  84  61 
.>..    115  85 

Expenditure  during  the  year. 
For  Salaries   $  40  00 

Frora  Members 

it     *Books  (purchase  of)    '.l\ 

ii     Works   of   Fiction    (purchase 

of)    ' 99   14 

ii     Magazines,  Newspapers,  etc .  .      14  00 

it     Miscellaneous    57  60 

Balance  on  hand    132  99 

it     Legislative  Grant 
m     Other  sources 

....    300  00 
1  00 

Total 

.  .  ..  $501  46 

Total $501  46 

Biography 

Fiction 

History 

Miscellaneous' 

Poetry  and  the  Drama 
Periodical  Literature   , 

Science  and  Art    

Voyages  and  Travels    . 
Works  of  Reference .  .  , 

Total 


Vols,  in  Li 
52  " 

3rary.        Vols.  Issued. 

143 

72 

211 

Record  kept  only 

■    for   six    months, 

beginning    Nov. 

21 

102 

37 

32 

26  J 

696 


1,745 


*  $188.10  expended  for  books  since  1st  May,  1882. 
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Reading  Room. 
Newspapers,  9.  Periodicals,  2 

Assets,  $606.85.  Liabilities,  None. 

Total  amount  of  Government  grants  paid  this  Institute  from  1881  to  1882, 


Number  of  Members,  133. 


GLENCOE   MECHANICS'   INSTITUTE. 

Incorporated  1881. 

Annual  Subscription,  $1. 


Receipts  during  the  year. 
From  Members $133  00 

Expenditure  during  the  yeai 

For   Books    (purchase   of) 

ii     Works  of  Fiction   (purchase 

of) 

ii     Miscellaneous 

Balance  on  hand 

Total 

$387  00 

12  13 

13  16 
10  01 

Total $133  00 

$422  30 

Note. — The  expenditure  of  $289.30  was  from  borrowed  money. 
Donations  in  books  or  specimens  for  Museum,  value  of  if 


Library. 


Biography 

Fiction 

History 

Miscellaneous    

Poetry  and  the  Drama 

Science  and  Art 

Voyages  and  Travels    . 
Works  of  Reference    . 


Total 


Vols,  in  Library 

86  ~ 
15 
97 
111 
33 
55 
27 
14 

438 


Vols.  Issued. 


None  issued  be- 
*    fore  1st  May. 


Assets,  $459.14. 


Liabilities,  $314.30. 


Remarks. 


The  Inspector  says  :  "This  Institute  has  just  organized.  The  books  are  beautifully 
and  correctly  kept.  I  find  the  selections  for  the  Library  are  superior.  Much  credit  is 
due  to  the  President  and  Secretary  for  their  skill  and  management  of  a  work  so  hard  to 
accomplish  in  a  small  village." 
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GODERICH   MECHANICS'    INSTITUTE. 
Incorporated  1879. 
Number  of  Members,  147.  Annual  Subscription, 


Receipts  during  the  year. 

Balance  on  hand    $  97  92 

From  Members 137  75 

n     Legislative  Grant    400  00 

i.     Municipal  Grant 100  00 

ii     Donations  in  money    73  50 

ii     Pupils  at  Evening  Class.  .  .  .    153  00 
ii     General  Lectures  and  Enter- 
tainments        96  15 

ii     Other  sources 70  40 

Total $1,128  72 


Expenditure  during  the  year. 

For  Rent $100  00 

ii     Light  and  Heating 99   20 

ii     Salaries     125  00 

ii     Books  (purchase  of) 288  68 

ii     Works  of  Fiction   (purchase 

of)    . 34  15 

ii      Magazines,   Newspapers,   etc  80  93 

ii      Evening  Classes 121   00 

ii     General  Lectures  and  Enter- 
tainments    92  10 

ii     Miscellaneous 145  39 

Balance  on  hand 42  27 

Total $1,128  72 


Donations  in  books  or  specimens  for  Museum,  value  of  $2.50. 


Library. 

Vola.  in  Library.        Vols.  Issued. 

Biography 79  68 

Fiction 179  1,092 

History 171  112 

Miscellaneous    314  186 

Poetry  and  the  Drama     24 

Science  and  Art    148  196 

Voyages  and  Travels    88  248 

Total 1 ,003  1,902 

Heading  Room. 
Newspapers,  14.  Magazines,  8. 

Evening  Classes. 

Elementary  Instruction.  Technical  Instruction. 

No.  of  Pupils.  Subjects.  No.  of  Pupils.  Subjects. 

47  Writing  and  Book-keeping.  4  Drawing,  Freehand,  etc. 

Assets,  $1,029.44.  Liabilities,  None. 

Total  amount  of  Government  grants  paid  this  Institute  from  1880  to  1882,  $1,200. 
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GRIMSBY   MECHANICS'   INSTITUTE. 

Incorporated  1871. 
Number  of  Members,  75.  Annual  Subscription, 


Receipts  during  the  year. 

Balance  on  hand    $  42  68 

From  Members 89  00 

u     Legislative  Grant       212  00 

ii     Donations  in  Money    28  69 

ii     General  Lectures  and  Enter- 
tainments    49  05 


Total $421   42 


Expenditure  during  the  year. 

For  Rent $36  00 

,.     Salaries     24  00 

ii     Books  (purchase  of)     240  15 

ii     Works  of  Fiction    (purchase 

of) 48  00 


24  20 


ii     Magazines,  Newspapers,  etc. 
ii     General  Lectures  and  Enter- 
tainments   

ii     Miscellaneous 

Balance  on  hand 


Total $421   42 


19 

73 

8 

67 

20 

67 

Library. 


Biography 

Fiction 

History 

Miscellaneous    

Poetry  and  the  Drama 
Periodical  Literature 
Science  and  Art    .... 
Voyages  and  Travels    . 
Works  of  Reference.  . 


s.  in  Library. 

Vols.  Issued 

139 

90 

313 

658 

167 

197 

645 

474 

38 

27 

6 

11 

456 

89 

284 

207 

10 

9 

Total 2,058 


1,762 


Reading  Room. 

Magazines,  9. 

Assets,  $2,463.35.  Liabilities,  None. 

Total  amount  of  Government  grants  paid  this  Institute  from  1871   to  1882,   $2,372.56. 


Remarks. 

The  Inspector  says,   "No  attempts  have  been  made  to  organize  Evening   Classes, 
otherwise  the  Institute  is  in  a  very  prosperous  condition." 
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GUELPH   MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE. 

Incorporated  1850. 

Number    of    Members,    340.       Annual    Subscription,    $2  ;     Apprentices  and    Females, 

working,  $1. 


Receipts  during  the  year. 

Balance  on  hand    $     4  80 

From  Members 338  00 

h     Legislative  Grant    400  00 

ii     Pupils  of  Evening  Classes  .  .  83  50   ! 

ii     General  Lectures  and  Enter- 
tainments    71   00 

m     Other  sources 65  50 


Expenditure  during  the  year. 


Total 


For  Rent , 

$250  00 

ii     Light  and  Heating 

n     Salaries     

78  40 
300  00 

ii     *  Books  (purchase  of) 

it     Works  of  Fiction  (purchase 
of) 

[-167  61 

50  00 

49  05 
59  85 

ii     Magazines,  Newspapers,  etc. 
ii     Reviews  (subscription  for) .  . 

it     *  Evening  Classes 

ii     General  Lectures  and  Enter- 
tainments   

ii     Miscellaneous 

Balance  on  hand 

47  89 

,002  80   i 


Total 


,002  80 


Biography 

Fiction 

History 

Miscellaneous   

Poetry  and  the  Drama 
Periodical  Literature    . 

Science  and  Art 

Voyages  and  Travels    . 
Works  of  Reference     . 


Library. 


s.  in  Library. 

287 

Vols.  Issued 
211 

831 
310 

2,987 
106 

839 
83 

1,556 
38 

130 
239 

1,974 
137 

158 

444 

394 

Total 3,271  7,453 

Reading  Room. 
Newspapers,  19.  Magazines,  16.  Periodicals,  3. 

Evening  Classes. 
Elementary  Instruction. 


No.  of  Pupils. 

97 


Subjeots. 
Writing  and  Book-keeping,  Arithmetic  and  Mensuration. 


Assets,  $3,697.89.  Liabilities,  $376.63. 

Total  amount  of  Government  grants  paid  this  Institute  from  1868  to  1882,  $4,127.34. 


$262.39  expended  for  books  and  Evening  Classes  since  1st  May,  1882. 
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HANOVER   MECHANICS'    INSTITUTE. 

Incorporated  1881. 


Number  of  Members,  50. 


Annual  Subscription,  $1, 


Receipts  during  the  year. 
From  Members $111  00 


Total $111   00 


Expenditure  during  the  year. 

'For  Books  (purchase  of) $47  75 

ii     Miscellaneous   9  00 

Balance  on  hand 54  25 


Total     $111   00 


Biography 

Fiction 

History 

Miscellaneous    

Poetry   and   the   Drama 

Science  and   Art 

Voyages  and  Travel .... 
Works   of    Reference  .  . 


Total 

Assets,  $102. 

This  is  a  new  Institute. 


Library. 


Vols,  in  Library.     Vols.  Issued. 

13 

47 

20 

30  I 

12 
q  \-        No  Report. 

9 

2 


.../...  142 

Liabilities,  None. 


Remarks. 


HARR1STON  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE. 

Incorporated  1873. 
Number  of  Members,  121.  Annual  Subscription, 


Receipts  during  the  year. 

From  Members $110  26 

ii     Legislative    Grant 100  00 

ii     Pupils  at  Evening  Classes  .  .      28  00 
i,     General  Lectures  and  Enter- 
tainments         49  14 

n     Other  sources 76  93 


Total $364  33 


Expenditure  during  the  year. 

For   Rent $60  00 

it     Lighting  and   Heating 25  00 

m     Books  (purchase  of) 85  01 

n     Works  of  Fiction  (purchase  of)  15  00 

n     Magazines,  Newspapers,  etc . .  20  78 

it     Evening    Classes    56  00 

it     General  Lectures  and  Enter- 
tainments       7   15 

i.     Miscellaneous     48  28 

Balance  on  hand 47   11 


Total     $364  33 


*  $57.49  expended  for  books  since  1st  May,  1882. 
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Library. 

Vols,  in  Library.     Vols.  Issued. 

Biography 107  81 

Fiction 385  750 

History 115  100 

Miscellaneous    , 326  167 

Poetry  and  the  Drama 43  86 

Science   and  Art 176  111 

Voyages  and    Travels 86  123 

Works  of  Reference 29  65 

Total 1,267  1,483 

Reading  Room. 
Newspapers,  6.  Magazines  and  Periodicals,  5. 

Evening  Classes. 

Elementary   Instruction. 

No.  of  Pupils.  Subjects. 

8  English  Grammar,  Elocution  and  Reading. 

Assets,  $1,528.45.  Liabilities,  None. 

Total  amount  of  Government  grants  paid  this  Institute  from  1874  to  1882,  $1,740. 


HESPELER   MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE. 

Incorporated  1870. 
Number  of  Members,  71.  Annual  Subscription,  $1.50. 


Receipts  during  the  year. 

Balance   on   hand ....  $81  11 

From  Members 84  30 

ii     Legislative    Grant 200  00 

it     Donations   in  Money 52  50 

ii     Pupils  at  Evening  Classes.  .  12  80 


Total $430  71 


Expenditure  during  the  year. 

For   Salaries $50  00 

Books  (purchase  of) 93  67 

Works  of  Fiction  (purchase  of )  31  36 

Magazines,  Newspapers,  etc . .  27  40 

Evening    Classes    140  00 

Apparatus  therefor 1  50 

Miscellaneous     32  15 

Balance  on  hand      54  63 


Total     $430  71 


Library. 


Biography 

Fiction 

History L 

Miscellaneous    , 

Poetry  and  the  Drama , 
Periodical  Literature    . 

Science  and   Art 

Voyages   and  Travels 
Works  of  Reference . . 


Vols,  in  Library. 

160 
208 
156 
313 
64 

234 

101 

25 


Vols.  Issued 

71 

763 

41 
495 

45 
925 
179 
305 


Total 
20 


1,261 


2,818 


Newspapers,  2. 


No.  of  Pupils. 
42 
42 
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Reading  Room. 

Magazines  and  Periodicals,  8. 
Evening  Classes. 
Elementary  Instruction. 

Subjects. 
Writing  and  Book-keeping. 
Arithmetic  and  Mensuration. 


Assets,  $2,141.63.  Liabilities,  None. 

Total  amount  of  Government  grants  paid  this  Institute  from  1871  to  1882,  $2,392. 


INGERSOLL  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE. 

Established  1870.         Re-established  1880. 
Number  of  Members,  135.  Annual  Subscription, 


Receipts  during  the  year. 

Balance  on  hand    $129  55 

From  Members 113  75 

n     Legislative  Grant 400  00 

ii     Municipal  Grant 100  00 

it     Donations  in   Money 5   15 

n     General  Lectures  and  Enter- 
tainments         80  40 


Other  sources 


Total 


7  95 


80 


Expenditure  during  the  year. 

For  Rent $37  50 

n     Light  and  Heating    18  07 

,.     Salaries 33  35 

ii     Books  (purchase  of) 479  04 

ii     General   Lectures  and  Enter- 
tainments       12  00 

ii     Miscellaneous     66  29 


Balance    on  hand 


5  55 


Total     $836  80 


Note.— $45.39  expended  since  1st  May,  1882. 


Library. 


Biography 

Fiction 

History 

Miscellaneous    

Poetry  and  the  Drama 
Periodical  Literature 
Science    and   Art .... 
Voyages  and   Travels, 
Works  of  Reference .  . 


Vols,  in  Library.     Vols.  Issued. 


Total 


160 

121 

328 

2,239 

181 

175 

241 

248 

54 

31 

20 

49 

22 

88 

164 

18 

1,139 


3,000 


Assets,  $1,245.03. 


Liabilities,  $29.15. 


Total  amount  of  Government  grants  paid  this  Institute  from  1880  to  1882,  $1,200. 
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KINCARDINE  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE. 

Incorporated  1866. 
Number  of  Members,  128.  Annual  Subscription,  $1. 


Receipts  during  the  year. 

Balance  on  hand    $178  65 

From  Members 97  00 

it     Legislative   Grant 400  00 

it     Municipal  Grant 25  00 

ii     Pupils  at  Evening  Classes  .  .      10  50 
ii     General  Lectures  and  Enter- 
tainments        27  70 

n     Other  sources 0  50 


Total $739  35 


Expenditure  during  the  year. 

For  Rent %  41  67 

ii     Light  and  Heating 10  40 

,.     Salaries 39  17 

ii   *Books  (purchase  of)    232  05 

mi     Works  of  Fiction  (purchase 

of) 50  23 

ii     Magazines,  Newspapers,  etc.  83  98 

ii     Evening  Classes 92  27 

it     General  Lectures  and  Enter- 
tainments     32  60 

ii     Miscellaneous 49  02 

Balance  on  hand 107  96 


Total $739  35 


LlBRAKY. 


Biography * 

Fiction 

History 

Miscellaneous    

Poetry  and  the  Drama 
Periodical  Literature    . 

Science  and  Art    

Voyages  and  Travels  . 
Works  of  Reference  . 
Unbound   Magazines    . 


Total 


.  in  Library. 

Vols,  issued. 

51 

112 

316 

1,192 

87 

180 

147 

256 

62 

54 

225 

193 

88 

99 

61 

149 

86 

22 

1,442 

1,123 


3,699 


Reading  Room. 
Newspapers,  Magazines  and  Periodicals,  24. 

Evening  Classes 

No.  of  Pupils.  Subjects. 

29  Writing  and  Book-keeping. 

29  English  Grammar. 

29  Arithmetic  and  Mensuration. 

Assets,  $989.26.  Liabilities,  None. 

Total  amount  of  Government  grants  paid  this  Institute  from  1871  to  1882,  $1,679.70. 


*  $69.40  expended  since  1st  May,  1882. 
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KINGSTON  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE. 

Incorporated  1835. 
Number  of  Members,  399.  Annual  Subscription,  $2.  Apprentices, 


Receipts  during  the  year. 

Balance  on  hand $401  65 

From  Members    G30  50 

rt     Legislative  Grant 400  00 

ii     Donations  in  Money    ....  110  00 
1 1     General  Lectures  and  Enter- 
tainments    126  36 

d     Other  sources     51  29 


Total 


,719  80 


Expenditure  during  the  Year. 

For  Kent $123  75 

n     Light  and  Heating 109  15 

m     Salaries    268  75 

u     Books  (purchase  of  )    232  89 

ii     Works  of  Fiction  (purchase 

of) 60  00 

ii     Magazines,  Newspapers,  etc.  134  49 

ii     Evening  Classes 107  00 

ii     General  Lectures  and  Enter- 
tainments     

.,     Miscellaneous 359  78 

Balance  on  hand 323  99 


Total 


,719  80 


Library. 


Biography 

Fiction 

History 

Miscellaneous    

Poetry  and  the   Drama 
Periodical  Literature    . 

Science  and  Art    

Voyages  and  Travels    . 
Works  of  Reference .  . . . 


.  in  Library. 
120 

Vols.  Issued. 
84 

980 

170 

7,626 
123 

361 

571 

17 

54 

672 
160 

3,676 

84 

130 

327 

80 

153 

Total 2,690  12,698 

Reading  Room. 

Newspapers,  33.         Magazines  and  Periodicals,  17. 

Evening  Classes. 
Elementary  Instruction.  Technical  Instruction. 

No.  of  Pupils.  Subjects.  No.  of  Pupils.  Subjects. 

40  Writing  and  Book-keeping.  37  Drawing,  Freehand,  etc. 

48  English  Grammar. 

71  Arithmetic  and  Mensuration. 

23  Euclid. 

43  Shorthand. 

Assets,  $2,823.99.  Liabilities,  $90. 

Total  amount  of  Government  grants  paid  this  Institute  from  1869  to  1882,  $1,800. 

Remarks. 

The  Inspector  remarks  that  the  Record  Books  of  the  Institute  are  not  accurately 
kept  by  the  Treasurer,  Secretary  and  Librarian. 
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LINDSAY  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE. 

Incorporated  1879. 
Number  of  Members,  121.  Annual  Subscription,  $2. 


Receipts  during  the  yeai 

Expenditure  during  the 

year. 

Balance  on  hand 

From  Members 

$149  29 

180  94 

400  00 

100  00 

10  25 

26  00 

269  98 
33  86 

For  Rent     

ii     Light  and  Heating 

it     Salaries     

ii     Books  (purchase  of) 

it     Magazines,  Newspapers, 

ii     Evening  Classes 

ii      Apparatus  therefor 

it     General  Lectures  and  En 
tainments 

ii     Miscellaneous 

Balance  on  hand 

..    $100  00 
59  49 

ii     Legislative  Grant 

it     Municipal  Grant 

ii     Donations  in  Money 

it     Pupils  at  Evening   Classes 
ii     Gene -al  Lectures  and  Enter- 
tainments     

41  66 

.  .  .      348  37 

etc       88  20 

17  25 

36  55 

ter- 

ii     Other  sources    

.  . .      300  48 

.  ..      134  68 
43  64 

Total $1,170  32 

$1,170  32 

Biography 

Library. 

Vols,  i 

n  Library. 

121 
210 
171 
208 

31 

21 
105 

84 

25 

Vols.  Issued. 
265 

Fiction 

482 

History 

311 

Miscellaneous    

214 

Poetry  and  the  Drama   

14 

Periodical  Literature    

201 

Science  and  Art    

Voyages  and  Travels    

62 

286 

Works  of  Reference    

• 

94 

Total 

Reading  Room. 

976 

1,929 

Newspapers,  11. 

Magazines,  10.                  Periodicals,  15. 

Evening  Classes. 

Technical  Instruction. 

No.  of  Pupils. 

74 

Drawin 

Subjects, 
g,  Freehand,  etc. 

Assets,  $1,192.39.  Liabilities,  $242.50 

Total  amount  of  Government  grants  paid  this  Institute  from  1880  to  1882,  $1,200. 

Remarks. 

The  Inspector  says  :  "  The  books  are  well  kept.  The  Reading  Room  is  much  fre- 
quented. The  library  is  much  used  and  I  think  the  books  read.  The  interest  taken  in, 
and  progress  of  the  Drawing  Classes,  were  very  satisfactory." 
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LONDON  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE. 

Incorporated  1852. 
Number  of  Members,  419.     Annual  Subscriptions,  $2.     Ladies  and  Juniors,  $1. 


Receipts  during  the  year. 

From  Members   $580  00 

it     Legislative  Grant 400  00 

ii     Donations  in  Money     ....        55  00 

Other   sources,    including  Rents, 

etc 1,988  18 


Total $3,023  1 


Expenditure  during  the  year. 

For  Light  and  Heating $161  95 

,.     Salaries   387  53 

it     Books  (purchase  of )    431  03 

ii     Works  of  Fiction  (purchase 

of) 35  00 

it     Magazines,  Newspapers,  etc.      150  00 
ii     Miscellaneous,  including  In- 
terest on  Mortgage,  etc. .  1,857  67 


Total 


,023  18 


Donations  in  books  or  specimens  for  Museum,  value  of  $10. 
Library. 


Biography 

Fiction 

History 

Miscellaneous    

Poetry  and  the   Drama 
Periodical  Literature    . 

Science  and  Art    

Voyages  and  Travels   .  , 
Works  of  Reference 


Vols,  in  Library.      Vols.  Issued. 


163 

85 

500 

2,453 

227 

135 

596 

350 

83 

45 

410 

357 

196 

147 

124 

224 

265 

12 

Total 2,564  3,808 

Reading  Room. 
Newspapers,  46.  Magazines,  18.  Periodicals,  6. 

Assets,  $25,350.  Liabilities,  $18,950. 

Total  amount  of  Government  grants  paid  this  Institute  from  1871  to  1882,  $4,700. 


LUCAN  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE. 

Incorporated  1878. 
Number  of  Members,  50.  Annual  Subscription,  $1. 


Ladies,  50  cents. 


Receipts  during  the  year. 

Balance  on  hand    $26  54 

From  Members 42  00 

i,     Legislative  Grant   80  00 


Total $148  54 


Expenditure  during  the  year. 

For  Books  (purchase  of) $90  00 

ii      Works  of    Fiction    (purchase 

of)    22  15 

ii     Miscellaneous     11  58 

Balance  on  hand 24  81 


Total $148  54 
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Library. 

Vols,  in  Library.    Vols.  Issued. 

Biography 41  34 

Fiction 86  193 

History 69  52 

Miscellaneous    60  42 

Poetry  and  the  Drama    31  20 

Periodical  Literature    8  3 

Science  and  Art    29  4 

Voyages  and  Travels ,  37  26 

Works  of  Reference 3  .  1 

Total 364  375 

Assets,  $312.81.                                       Liabilities,  None. 

Total  amount  of  Government  grants  paid  this  Institute  from  1879  to  1882,  $224.30. 


MANITOWANING  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE. 

Notification  of  the  incorporation  of  this  Institute  has  been  received  and  it  will  be 
entitled  to  apply  for  Legislative  Grant  after  1st  May,  1883. 


Number  of  Members,  55. 


MARKHAM   MECHANICS'   INSTITUTE. 

Incorporated  1878. 


Annual  Subscription, 


Receijyts 

Balance  on  hand 
From  Members .  . 

dun 

ing 

the 

year. 

$  3  20 
39  50 

27  20 

Expenditure  during  the  year. 

For  Miscellaneous $  4 

Balance  on  hand 65 

Other   sources    .  . 

Total 

$69  90 

Total $69 

90 


Biography , 

Fiction 

History 

Miscellaneous 

Poetry  and  the  Drama 
Periodical  Literature    , 

Science  and  Art    

Voyages  and  Travels    . 
Works  of  Reference . . 


Library. 


Total 


Vols,  in  Library.     Vols.  Issued. 
117 
157 

96 
120 

29  \      No  record. 
5 
136 
105 

33 


798 


Assets,  $968.65.  Liabilities,  $40. 

Total  amount  of  Government  grants  paid  this  Institute  from  1879  to  1882,  $500. 
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Remarks. 

The  Inspector  says  the  Committee  of  this  Institute  has  now  provided  a  Reading 
Room,  and  the  books  in  the  Library  are  well  arranged  and  in  first  rate  condition.  The 
Institute  promises,  in  the  future,  much  better  than  in  the  past.  The  Reading  Room  and 
Library  are  in  the  new  hall,  which  is  centrally  situated. 


MEAFORD   MECHANICS'   INSTITUTE. 

Incorporated  1868. 


Number  of  Members,  79. 


Annual  Subscription, 


Receipts  during  the  year. 
Balance  on  hand $  22  05 

Expenditure  during 
For  Rent 

the 

year. 
. .    $  36  6ft 

From  Members  . 29  24 

it  *Books  (purchase  of) 
ii     Evening  Classes  .... 
ii     Apparatus  therefor.  . 

ii     Legislative  Grant    100  00 

ii     Donations  in  Money 20  00 

it     Pupils  at  Evening  Classes .  .      36  25 

. ,      111   47 
20  00 

ti     Scientific  Lectures  .  . 

2  50 

ti     Miscellaneous 

Balance  on  hand 

Total- 

4  00 
32  91 

Total $207  54 

. . .   $207  54 

Library. 


Biography 

Fiction 

History 

Miscellaneous    

Poetry  and  the  Drama 
Periodical  Literature 
Science  and  Art 
Voyages  and  Travels  . 
Works  of  Reference .  .  . 


Total 


Vols,  in  Library.     Vols.  Issued. 

79" 
291 

78 
126 

341 


69 
86 
13 


776 


821 


821 


Evening  Classes. 
Elementary  Instruction. 


No.  of  Pupils.  Subjects. 

29  Writing  and  Book-keeping. 

22  English  Grammar. 

29  Arithmetic  and  Mensuration. 


Assets,  $207.54. 


Liabilities,  $1,820,41. 


Total  amount  of  Government  grants  paid  this  Institute  from  1869  to  1882,  $1,707.59. 


*  $24.25  expended  for  books  since  1st  May,  1882. 
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Remarks. 


The  Inspector  says  special  efforts  are  being  made  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  this 
Institute. 


MIDLAND   MECHANICS'   INSTITUTE. 

Incorporated  1880. 


Number  of  Members,  50. 


Annual  Subscription,  $1. 


Receipts  during 
From  Members 

the 

year. 

$71   50 
200  00 

16  10 
41   25 

Expenditure  during  the  year. 
For  Rent %  4  00 

ii     Legislative  Grant 

it     General  Lectures  and  Enter- 
tainments    

it     Other  sources  . .  . .  . 

1 1     Light  and  Heating 

ii     Books   (purchase  of) 

ii     Works  of  Fiction  (purchase 

of). 

ii     Magazines,  Newspapers,  etc. 

ii     Miscellaneous 

Balance  on  hand 

Total  .    

8  00 
112  32 

28  81 

26  20 

45  04 

104  48 

Total 

$328  85 

$328  85 

Donations  in  books  or  specimens  for  Museum,  value  of  $16.50. 


Library. 


Biography 

Fiction 

History 

Miscellaneous    

Poetry  and  the  Drama 
Periodical  Literature  .  . 

Science  and  Art 

Voyages  and  Travels .  .  . 
Works  of  Reference 


Total 


.  in  Libr 

16] 

ary.     Vols.  Issued. 

121 

15 

34 

11 

Not  reported 

22 

13 

18 

250 


Reading  Room. 
Newspapers,  6.  Magazines,  3.  Periodicals,  1. 

Assets,  $328.85.  Liabilities,  None. 

Total  amount  of  Government  grants  paid  this  Institute  from  1881  to  1882 

Remarks. 

The  Inspector  complains  of  the  manner  in  which  the  books  are  kept,  but  says  that  he 
believes  everything  to  be  perfect  and  reliable,  so  far  as  the  officers  are  concerned — a 
proper  record  of  books  issued  was  not  kept  until  lately. 
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MILTON   MECHANICS'   INSTITUTE. 

Incorporated  1855. 
Number  of  Members,  108.  Annual  Subscription, 


Receipts  during  the  year. 

Balance  on  hand $  2  30 

From  Members 88  86 

ii     Legislative  Grant   200  00 

ti     Donations  in  Money 53  77 

ii     Other  sources 10  53 


Total  .  , $355  46 


Expenditure  during  the  year. 

For  Salaries $  40  00 

n     Books  (purchase  of) 221  47 

ii     Works  of  Fiction  (purchase 

of) 29  90 

ii     Magazines,  Newspapers,  etc.       38  80 

ii     Miscellaneous 25  00 

Balance  on  hand 00  29 


Total $355  46 


Library. 


Biography 

Fiction 

History 

Miscellaneous    

Poetry  and  the  Drama 
Periodical  Literature 
Science  and  Art  .... 
Voyages  and  Travels 
Works  of   Reference 


Vols,  in  Library.     Vols.  Issued. 
225 ' 
326 
372 
553 

96  \  2,716 

276 
459 
247 

42 


Total 

Newspapers,   10. 


2,596 


2,716 


Reading  Room. 

Magazines,  2. 

r, 740. 29.  Liabilities,  None. 

Total  amount  of  Government  grants  paid  this  Institute  from  1869  to  1882,  $2,580.42. 


MITCHELL   MECHANICS'   INSTITUTE. 

Incorporated  1849. 
Number  of  Members,   106.  Annual  Subscription,  $1. 

Children  and  Apprentices,  50  cents. 


Receipts  during  the  year. 

Expenditure  during  the  year. 

Balance  on  hand $53  74 

For  Light  and  Heating 

$  33  00 

From  Members 57  75 

ii     Salaries     

it     Books  (purchase  of  ) 

107  14 

ii     Donations  in  Money   .......        5  25 

6  00 

ii     General  Lectures  and  Enter- 

ii    Magazines,  Newspapers,  etc. 

66  35 

tainments   32  50 

M     General  Lectures  and  Enter- 

ti    Other  sources 148  87 

tainments   

37  50 

ii     Miscellaneous 

13  35 

Balance  on  hand 

Total 

34  77 

Total $298  11 

$298  11 

3L1 


Library. 

Vols,  in  Library.  Vols.  Issued. 

Biography 99  73 

Fiction 313  903 

History 147  108 

Miscellaneous    233  143 

Poetry  and  the  Drama 33  24 

Periodical  Literature 115  342 

Science  and  Art 137  62 

Voyages  and  Travels 322  756 

Works  of  Reference 164 

Total 1,563  2,411 

Assets,  $2,593.21.  Liabilities,  $60. 

Total  amount  of  Government  grants  paid  this  Institute  from  1869  to  1880,  $2,900. 


MOUNT   FOREST   MECHANICS'   INSTITUTE. 

Incorporated  1860. 
Number  of  Members,  52.  Annual  Subscription, 


Receipts  during  the  year. 

Balance  on  hand $39  38 

From  Members 52  00 

ii     Municipal  Grant 20  00 

h     Donations  of  Money 20  00 

n     Pupils  at  Evening  Classes. .  22  45 
ii     General  Lectures  and  Enter- 
tainments    89  50 

n     Other  sources 304  57 

Total $547  90 


Expenditure  during  the  year. 

For  Salaries $  40  00 

ii     Books  (purchase  of) 31  03 

ii     Evening  Classes 105  00 

it     General  Lectures  and  Enter- 
tainments        Ill  38 

ii     Miscellaneous 412  43 

Total $699  84 


Biography 

Library. 

Vols,  in  Libr 

106^ 

ary.     Vols.  Issued. 

Fiction 

92 

History 

292 

Miscellaneous 

106 

Poetry  and  the  Drama 

76 

1"      No  record. 

Periodical  Literature 

Science  and  Art 

Voyages  and  Travels    

145 

87 

J      o 

Works  of  Reference 

16  J 

Total 

920 

312 


Evening  Classes. 
Elementary  Instruction. 

No.  of  Pupils.  Subjects. 

42  Writing  and  Book-keeping. 

42  English  Grammar. 

42  Arithmetic  and  Mensuration. 

Assets,  $1,400.  Liabilities,  $253.46. 

Total  amount  of  Government  grants  paid  this  Institute  from  1869  to  1880,  $1,966.18. 

Remarks. 

The  Receipts  and  Expenditure  do  not  agree.  The  Inspector  says,  "  When  I  asked 
for  the  account  book  none  was  to  be  found.  I  had  nothing  before  me  to  show  the  amount 
of  the  Receipts  during  the  year  ;  I  was  unable  to  audit  the  accounts.  You  had  better 
write  for  necessary  books  and  vouchers."  This  was  immediately  done,  but  no  reply  has 
yet  been  received. 


NAPANEE  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE. 


Incorporated  1878. 


Receipts  during  the  year. 

Balance  on  hand    $7  08 

From  Members 57  26 

ii     Legislative  Grant    400  00 

ii     General  Lectures  and  Enter- 
tainments         28  50 

ii     Other  sources 1   31 

Expenditure  during  the  year. 

For  Rent   $22  50 

it     Light  and  Heating    8  14 

..     Salaries 124  00 

ii     Magazines,  Newspapers,  etc.  .     41   60 
it     General  Lectures  and  Enter- 
tainments        32  50 

it     Miscellaneous     87  51 

Balance  on  hand    177  90 

Total $494  15 

Total     $494  15 

Library. 


Fiction 

History 

Miscellaneous    

Science  and  Art    . .  . 
Voyages  and  Travels 


Vols,  in  Library.     Vols.  Issued. 
"    860 


Not  reported. 


144 

125 

69 

281 


Total 1,479 

Assets,  $727.90.  Liabilities,  $60.78. 

Total  amount  of  Government  grants  paid  this  Institute  from  1879  to  1882,  $1,600. 
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NEW  HAMBURG  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE. 
Incorporated  1881. 
Number  of  Members,  50.  Annual  Subscription, 


Receipts  during  the  year. 

Prom  Members- $187  00 

ii     General  Lectures  and  Enter- 
tainments           4  00 

ii     Other  sources 13  02 


Total $204  02 


Expenditure  during  the  year. 

For  Light  and  Heating    $20  24 

it     Magazines,  Newspapers,  etc .  .  52  30 
it     General   Lectures  and  Enter- 
tainments   4  00 

ii     Miscellaneous     49  86 

Balance  on  hand    77  62 


Total     $204  02 


Library. 


Biography 

Fiction 

History 

Miscellaneous    

Poetry  and  the  Drama 
Periodical  Literature  •. 
Science  and  Art 
Yoyages  and  Travels    . 
Works  of  Reference     . 


Total 


Vols,  in  Library.     Vols.  Issued. 

10 

20 

5 
30 
\0\         No  Report 

5 

5 
10 

5 


100 


Newspapers,  15. 

Assets,  $204.02. 


Reading  Room. 
Magazines,  3.  Periodicals,  4. 

Liabilities,  None. 


NEWMARKET  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE. 

Number  of  Members,  41.  Annual  Subscription,  $1  ;  Juniors,  50  cents. 


Receipts  during  the  year. 
From  Members $26  00 

Expenditure  during 

For  Rent   

ii     Salaries 

ii     Books  (purchase  of)  . 
it     Scientific  Lectures.  .  . 

the  year. 
$14  00 

ii     Municipal  Grant 50  00 

ii     Donations  in  Money    10  00 

it     Proceeds  from  Scientific  Lec- 

      20  00 

25  35 

32  00 

tures   32  00 

ii     Miscellaneous     

65  21 

it     General  Lectures  and  Enter- 
tainments          32  60 

ii     Other  sources 15   12 

Balance  on  hand    

Total 

9  16 

Total $165  72 

$165  72 
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Library. 

Vols,  in  Library.    Vols.  Issued. 

Biography 10  60 

Fiction 246  246 

History 94  94 

Miscellaneous    267  207 

Poetry  and  the  Drama     33  33 

Periodical  Literature   19  19 

Science  and  Art    . .  . . , 45  55 

Voyages  and  Travels    110  110 

Works  of  Reference     4  4 

Total 828  828 

Assets,  $734.16.  Liabilities,  $71. 

Total  amount  of  Government  grants  paid  this  Institute  from  1869  to  1879,  $671. 


NIAGARA  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE. 

Incorporated  1848. 


Number  of  Members,  52. 


Annual  Subscription,  $1.50. 


Receipts  during  the  year. 

Balance  on  hand    $37  94 

From  Members 79  73 

ii      Legislative  Grant    172  00 

n     General  Lectures  and  Enter- 
tainments     36  56 

it     Other  sources 36  00 


Total $362  23 


Expenditure  during  the  year. 


For  Light  and  Heating 


Total 


12 


Salaries 40  00 

79 


ii     Books  (purchase  of) 133 

ii     Works  of  Fiction  (purchase  of) 
ii     Magazines,  Newspapers,  etc.  . 

ii     Evening  Classes     

n     General  Lectures  and  Enter- 
tainments   

ii     Miscellaneous     15  43 

Balance  on  hand    43  62 


10  00 

89  27 
20  00 


4  00 


2  23 


Library. 


Biography 

Fiction 

History 

Miscellaneous    

Poetry  and  the  Drama 
Periodical  Literature   . 

Science  and  Art    

Voyages  and  Travels    . 
Works  of  Reference    . 

Total 


Vols 


.  in  Library. 

Vols.  Issued 

346 

192 

479 

575 

445 

100 

267 

144 

167 

75 

422 

1,275 

294 

50 

273 

200 

40 

12 

2,733 


2,623 
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Reading  Room. 
Magazines,  16.  Periodicals,  6 

Evening  Classes. 
Elementary  Instruction. 


Technical  Instruction. 


No.  of  Pupils.  Subjects.  No.  of  Pupils.  Subjects. 

22  Writing,  Book-keeping.  32  Drawing,  Free-hand,  etc. 

Assets,  $4,004.  Liabilities,  None. 

Total  amount  of  Government  grants  paid  this  Institute  from  1871  to  1882,  $3,129.30. 

Remarks. 

The  Inspector  says :  "  The  books  are  well  selected,  and  the  Reading  Room  is  well 
supplied  with  Magazines,  etc." 


NIAGARA  FALLS  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE. 

Incorporated  1878. 
Number  of  Members,  200.  Annual  Subscription,  25  cents. 


Receipts  during  the  year 
Balance  on  hand    

.$189  16 
.      48  25 
.    400  00 
.    300  00 
.        9  00 

Expenditure  during  the 
For  Rent    «. . 

year. 

. : ' ft  50  oo 

From  Members 

ii     Legislative  Grant     

ii     Municipal  Grant 

ii     Donations  in  money    

ii     Light  and  Heating    17  70 

,,      Salaries 81   00 

ii     Books  (purchase  of) 431   35 

ii     Works  of  Fiction  (purchase  of )   146  60 
ii     Magazines,  Newspapers,  etc .  .      61   85 
it     Miscellaneous     . . .      40  HS 

Balance  on  hand    

Total 

...    117  08 

Total 

.$946  41 

...$946  41 

Library. 


Biography 

Fiction 

History 

Miscellaneous    

Poetry  and  the  Drama 
Periodical  Literature 
Science  and  Art    .... 
Voyages  and  Travels 
Works  of  Reference . . 


Vols,  in  Library.      Vols.  Issued. 


Total 


154 

77 

418 

1,685 

172 

82 

172 

144 

81 

43 

27 

28 

180 

79 

117 

140 

34 

1,355 


,278 


Reading  Room. 

Newspapers,  6.  Magazines,  3.  Periodicals,  4. 

Assets,  $1,897.08.  Liabilities,  None. 

Total  amount  of  Government  grants  paid  this  Institute  from  1879  to  1882,  $1,600. 
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NORWICH  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE. 

Incorporated  1876. 


Number  of  Members,  68. 


Annual  Subscription,  $1. 


Receipts  during  the  year. 

Balance  on  hand    $  14  99 

From  Members 18  00 

ii     Legislative  Grant    100  00 

ii     Donations  in  money    24  75 

ii     General  Lectures  and  Enter- 
tainments           18  40 

ii     Other  Sources 9  35 


Total $185  49 


Expenditure  during  the  year. 

For  Rent   $18  00 

ii     Light  and  Heating    5  73 

ii  *Books  (purchase  of) 60  42 

ii     Works  of  Fiction  (purchase  of)  20  00 

ii     Magazines,  Newspapers,  etc . .  30  50 

it     Miscellaneous     7  04 

Balance  on  hand    43  80 


Total $185  49 


Library. 


Biography 

Fiction 

History 

Miscellaneous    

Poetry  and  the  Drama 
Periodical  Literature    . 
Science  and  Art 
Voyages  and  Travels 
Works  of  Reference .  .  . 


Vols,  in  Library. 

86 
315 
118 
258 

33 

37 
127 

66 

35 


Vols.  Issued. 

50 
700 

40 

80 

15 
130 

12 

90 

30 


Total 1,075  1,147 

Assets,  $1,006.80.  Liabilities,  None. 

Total  amount  of  Government  grants  paid  this  Institute  from  1877  to  1882,  $970. 


NORWOOD  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE. 

Incorporated  1872. 
Number  of  Members,  48.  Annual  Subscription,  $1. 


Receipts  during  the  year. 

Balance  on  hand    $  47  68 

From  Members 27  50 

ii     Legislative  Grant    100  00 

ii     General  Lectures  and  Enter- 
tainments           24  08 

ii     Other  Sources 3  40 


Total $202  66 


Expenditure  during  the  year. 

For  Rent,  Light  and  Heating $  25  00 

it     Books  (purchase  of) 110  58 

n     Magazines,  Newspapers,  etc . .      30  06 

it     Miscellaneous     5  00 

Balance  on  hand    32  02 


Total 


>202  66 


*  $44.45  expended  for  books  since  1st  May,  1882. 
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Library. 


Biography 

Fiction   , 

History 

Miscellaneous    

Poetry  and  the  Drama 
Periodical  Literature 

Science  and  Art    

Voyages  and  Travels 
Works  of  Reference . . 


Total 


Magazines,  2. 


Reading  Room. 


Vols,  in  Library 

93^ 
366 

82 
155 

21 


144 


Vols.  Issued. 


Not  reported. 


861 


Periodicals,  4. 
Assets,  Not  reported.  Liabilities,  Not  reported. 

Total  amount  of  Government  grants  paid  this  Institute  from  1872  to  1882,  $833.20. 


ORANGE VILLE  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE. 

Incorporated  1878. 


Number  of  Members,  110. 


Annual  Subscription, 


Receipts  during  the  year. 

Balance   on   hand $17  57 

From  Members 107  75 

ii     Legislative    Grant 400  00 

n     Municipal  Grant 40  00 


Total $565  32 


Expenditure  during  the  year. 

For  Rent $60  00 

ii     Books  (purchase  of) 199  52 

it     Works  of  Fiction  (purchase  of )  237  84 

ii     Magazines,  Newspapers,  etc . .  14  50 

ii     Miscellaneous     51  06 

Balance  on  hand 2  40 


Total     $565  32 


Library. 


Biography 

Fiction 

History 

Miscellaneous    

Poetry  and  the  Drama 
Periodical  Literature 
Science   and  'Art.  .  .  . 
^oyages   and  Travels 


Total 


Vols,  in  Library.     Vols.  Issued. 


49 
590 

86 
218 

25 
100 

60 

47 

1,175 


Assets,  $1,184.98. 


Liabilities,  None. 


91 

2,755 

117 

242 

30 

202 

60 

57 

3,554 


Total  amount  of  Government  grants  paid  this  Institute  from  1879  to  1882,  $1,200. 
21 
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ORILLIA  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE. 


Incorporated  1865. 


Re-established  1880. 


Number  of  Members 

136. 

Annual  Subscription,  $1. 

Receipts  during 

the  year. 

Expenditure  during  the  year. 

Balance  on   hand 

.$205   10 

For 

Rent $60  00 

From  Members 

.    102  25 

M 

Light   and  Heating 23  67 

it     Legislative   Grant 

.   400  00 

ii 

Salaries 40  00 

ii     Municipal  Grant. . 
it     Pupils  at  Evening  < 
ii     Other  sources  .... 

Classes . 

.      50  00 
.     49  00 
.      60  05 

it 
ti 

ii 

Books  (purchase  of) \ 

Works  of  Fiction  (purchase  V    479  32 

of) ) 

Reviews  (subscription  for ...  .      76  49 
Evening    Classes    91   20 

ii 

Miscellaneous     91  47 

Bal 

ance  on  hand    4  25 

Total  

.$866  40 

Total     $866  40 

LlBE 

ARY. 

Biography 

Vols,  in  Library.     Vols.  Issued. 

81                   36 

Fiction 

221                 584 

History 

120                   83 

Miscellaneous    

153                   97 

Poetry  and  the  Drama .  . . 

47                   56 

Science   and  Art 

156                 156 

Voyages  and   Travels .  .  . 
Works  of  Reference 

77                   86 

40 

Total 

Read  inc 

i  Ro 

$95              1,098 

OM. 

Newspapers,  4. 

Magaz 

ines, 

8.                          Periodicals,  6. 

Evening  Classes. 
Elementary  Instruction.  Technical  Instruction. 

Number  of  Pupils.  Subjects.  No.  of  Pupils.  Subjects. 

29  Writing  and  Book-keeping.  5  •    Drawing — Freehand. 

14  Phonography. 

Assets,  $1,134.25.  Liabilities,  None. 

Total  amount  of  Government  grants  paid  to  this  Institute  from  1880  to  1882,  $800. 
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OWEN  SOUND  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE. 

Incorporated  1855. 
Number  of  Members,  200.  Annual  Subscription, 


Receipts  during  the  year. 

Balance   on   hand $122  26 

From  Members 89  00 

it     Legislative  Grant    400  00 

it     Municipal  Grant 100  00 

ii     Pupils  at  Evening  Classes . .  3  00 
it     General  Lectures  and  Enter- 
tainments      72  65 

ii     Other  sources 43  00 


Total  , $829  91 


Expenditure  during  the  year. 

For  Rent   $20  00 

ii     Salaries 45  00 

,,     *Books    (purchase  of) 333  01 

ii     Evening  Classes 40  00 

ii     General  Lectures  and  Enter- 
tainments         67  58 

ii     Miscellaneous     59  30 

Balance    on  hand 265  02 


Total     ..  ..$829  91 


Library. 


Vols,  in  Library.     Vols.  Issued. 


Biography 

Fiction 

History 

Miscellaneous    , 

Poetry  and  the  Drama , 
Periodical  Literature 

Science    and   Art 

Voyages   and   Travels 
Works  of  Reference .  .  , 


64 

80 

322 

1,400 

145 

210 

98 

245 

19 

42 

20 

45 

63 

62 

70 

200 

16 

25 

Total... , 817  2,309 

Evening  Classes. 
Elementary  Instruction.  Technical  Instruction. 

Number  of  Pupils.  Subjects.  No.  of  Pupils.  Subjects. 

28  Writing  and  Book-keeping.  14 


Drawing — Freehand. 


Total  amount  of  Government  grants  paid  this  Institute  from  1872  to  1882,  $1,000. 


PARIS  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE. 

Incorporated  1858. 
Number  of  Members,  230.       Annual  Subscription,  $2;  Ladies,  $1.50;  Apprentices, 


Receipts  during  the  year. 

From  Members     $317  85 

n     Legislative  Grant 400  00 

n     Municipal  Grant    200  00 

ii     Donations  in  Money 37  05 

n     General  Lectures  and  Enter- 
tainments    4  25 

ii     Other  sources     106  65 

Due  Treasurer 3  55 


Total    $1,069  35 


Expenditure  during  the  year. 

For  Rent,  Light  and  Heating    . .  $73  25 

ii  Salaries     120  00 

ii  Books  (purchase  of)     ......  334  99 

it  Works  of  Fiction  (purchase  of)  125   75 

it  Magazines,  Newspapers,  etc.  93  85 

ii  Miscellaneous 321   49 


Total $1,069  35 


*  $207  expended  for  books  since  1st  May,  1882. 
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Library. 

Vols,  in  Library. 

Biography 316 

Fiction 452 

History 454 

Miscellaneous    540 

Poetry  and  the  Drama     103 

Periodical  Literature    206 

Science  and  Art 487 

Voyages  and  Travels    370 

Theology  and  Philosophy    371 

Works  of  Reference    87 

Total 3,386 


Vols.  Issued. 

128 
2,798 

163 

833 
63 

309 

148 

474 

109 

200 


5,225 


Newspapers,  10. 


Reading  Room. 

Magazines,  7. 


Periodicals,  15. 


Assets,  $6,750.  Liabilities,  $3.55. 

Total  amount  of  Government  grants  paid  this  Institute  from  1868  to  1882,  $4,550. 

Remarks. 

The  Inspector  says :  "  The  Library  is  in  good  condition,  and  well  kept.  The  several 
departments  contain  most  of  the  standard  works,  and  some  rare  ones.  For  example, 
there  is,  in  Poetry,  nearly  all  the  dramatists  of  the  Restoration,  and  several  of  the  period 
immediately  preceding.  In  Theology,  several  of  the  Early  Fathers,  and  a  full  set  of  the 
works  of  Swedenborg,  the  mystic,  as  well  as  a  number  of  standard  works  in  Law. 
Science  and  Technic  Art  are  well  represented.  The  Reading  Room  is  in  excellent  order, 
and  is  well  supplied,  and  seems  to  be  well  patronized." 


PARKDALE  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE. 

Incorporated  1880. 
Number  of  Members,  122.  Annual  Subscription, 


Receipts  during 


year. 


Balance  on  hand $11  00 

From  Members 135  50 

n     Legislative  Grant    200  00 

.ii     Donations  in  Money    36  00 


Total $382  50 


Expenditure  during  the  year. 

For  Rent    $15  00 

,'.     Light  and  Heating    32  96 

ii     Salaries 23  25 

ii     Books- Works  of  Fiction  (pur- 
chase of)   140  84 

ii     Magazines,  Newspapers,  etc .  .  7  66 

n     Miscellaneous 1  . 

Balance  on  hand    21   63 

Total $382  50 


Donations  in  books  or  specimens  for  Museum,  value  of  $20. 
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Library. 

Vols,  in  Library.     Vols.  Issued. 

Biography 10  20 

Fiction 141  220 

History 28  30 

Miscellaneous 35  72 

Poetry  and  the  Drama     11  22 

Periodical  Literature    12  .... 

Science  and  Art    33  36 

Voyages  and  Travels   17  20 

Works  of  Reference 4  .... 

Total 291  420 

Reading  Room. 
Newspapers,  4.  Magazines,  3.  Periodicals,  4. 

Assets,  $368.84.  Liabilities,  $62.30. 

Total  amount  of  Government  grants  paid  this  Institute  from  1880  to  1882,  $400. 

Remarks. 

The  Inspector  reports  that  "  The  Reading  Room  is  well  furnished,  and  the  books  in 
the  Library  are  properly  arranged  and  in  excellent  condition.  This  Institute,  being  in 
its  infancy,  needs  all  the  help  possible  from  the  Government,  and  from  the  interest  mani- 
fested by  its  members,  promises  to  be  a  great  advantage  to  this  rising  village." 


PARKHILL  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE. 

Incorporated  1873. 
Number  of  Members,  71.  Annual  Subscription, 


Receipts  during  the  year. 

Balance  on  hand    $60  41 

From  Members 64  00 

ii     Legislative  Grant    200  00 

ii     Donations  in  Money    5  00 

ii     Pupils  at  Evening  Classes  . .  6  00 

ii     Other  sources 21  00 

Total ..$356  41 


Expenditure  during  the  year. 

For  Rent $50  00 

it  Light  and  Heating    10  00 

,,  Salaries 36  00 

ii  Books  (purchase  of) 6  54 

it  Reviews  (subscription  for)    .  .  12  00 

ii  Evening  Classes     70  00 

ii  Miscellaneous    '. .  78  98 

Balance  on  hand    92  89 

Total     $356  41 
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Library. 

Vols,  in  Library.     Vols.  Issued. 

Biography 148  100 

Fiction 339  ■     440 

History.. 138  120 

Miscellaneous    112  80 

Poetry  and  the  Drama 74  20 

Periodical  Literature    105  .... 

Science  and  Art    136  50 

Voyages  and  Travels    86  250 

Works  of  Reference    68  9 

Total 1,206  1,069 

Reading  Room. 

Newspapers,  2. 

Evening  Classes. 

Elementary  Instruction. 

No.  of  Pupils.  Subjects. 

1 1  Writing  and  Book-keeping. 

8  Arithmetic  and  Mensuration. 

Assets,  $1,306.39.  Liabilities,  None. 

Total  amount  of  Government  grants  paid  this  Institute  from  1874  to  1882,  $2,109. 


PERTH  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE. 

Incorporated  1881. 


Number  of  Members,  130. 


Annual  Subscription,  $1. 


Receipts  during  the  year. 

From  Members $243  00 

,i     Municipal  Grant 100  00 

n     General  Lectures  and  Enter- 
tainments         18  90 

ii     Other  sources «. 1  80 

Total $363  70 


Expenditure  during  the  year. 

For  Rent   $30  00 

ii     Light  and  Heating     103  50 

,,     Salaries 50  00 

it     Books  (purchase  of)     106  05 

ii     Magazines,  Newspapers,  etc . .      41  30 
ii     General  Lectures  and  Enter- 
tainments   ., .        6  65 

Balance  on  hand    , 18  20 

Total     $363  70 
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Library. 

Vols,  in  Library. 

Biography 70 

Fiction 116 

History 85 

Miscellaneous    276 

Poetry  and  the  Drama     21 

Periodical  Literature    33 

Science  and  Art    39 

Voyages  and  Travels 25 

Works  of  Reference 7 

Total *..  .. 672 


Vols.  Issued. 

7 

132 

20 

51 

5 
87 

5 

6 

1 
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Reading  Room. 


Newspapers,  6. 


Assets,  $605.20. 


Magazines,  1. 


Remarks. 


Periodicals,  6. 


Liabilities,  None. 


The  Inspector  says :  "  This  Institute,  though  but  recently  established,  is  already 
in  a  nourishing  condition.  The  railway  workshops  recently  located  here  will  doubtless 
largely  increase  the  number  of  members.  I  know  of  no  reason  why  the  Perth  Institute 
should  not  rank  among  the  best  in  the  country.  There  is  an  excellent  Reading  Room  in 
connection  with  the  Institute  fairly  supplied  with  the  leading  magazines,  periodicals  and 
newspapers.  The  Management  Committee  is  doing  all  in  its  power  to  make  the  enter- 
prise a  success." 


Number  of  Members,  313 


PETERBOROUGH  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE. 

Incorporated  1867. 

Annual  Subscription,  $1  and  $1.50. 


Receipts  during  the  year. 

Balance  on  hand $54  91 

From  Members 372  25 

ii     Legislative  Grant 400  00 

ii     Municipal  Grant 100  00 

ii     Pupils  at  Evening  Classes  .  52  50 
ii     General  Lectures  and  Enter- 
tainments    115  15 

ii     Other  sources 84  27 


Total $1,179  08 


Expenditure  during  the  year. 

For  Rent  and  Taxes $101  05 

For  Light  and  Heating  ....        68  35 

Salaries 163  50 

Books  (purchase  of) 275  00 

Works  of  Fiction  (purchase  of)       47  24 

Magazines,  Newspapers,  etc.      136  39 

Evening  Classes 100  00 

General  Lectures  and  Enter- 
tainments     ..      120  57 

it     Miscellaneous 143  59 

Balance  on  hand 23  28 

Total $1,179  08 


Donations  in  books  or  specimens  for  Museum,  value  of  $2.65. 
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Library. 

Vols,  in  Library.    Vols.  Issued. 

Biography 354  174 

Fiction 512  2,424 

History 263  153 

Miscellaneous 2,091  2,684 

Poetry  and  the  Drama 90  79 

Periodical  Literature   , 87  87 

Science  and  Art 358  214 

Voyages  and  Travels    325  379 

Works  of  Reference 128  .... 

Total 4,208  6,194 

Beading  Boom. 

Newspapers,  14.  Magazines,  12.  Periodicals,  14. 

Evening  Classes. 
Elementary  Instruction.  Technical  Instruction. 

No.  of  Pupils.  Subjects.  No.  of  Pupils.  Subjects. 

20  Writing  and  Book-keeping.  15  Drawing,  Freehand,  etc. 

Assets,  $4,565,63.  Liabilities,  $25. 

Total  amount  of  Government  grants  paid  this  Institute,  from  1868  to  1882,  $5,400. 

Remarks. 

The  Inspector  says  :  "  The  books  are  in  excellent  order.  The  premises  are  commodious 
and  well  kept.  The  books  are  freely  read  by  members,  and  the  general  management 
good." 


PETROLEA  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE. 


Incorporated    1879. 


Number  of  Members,  130. 


Annual  Subscription, 


Receipts  during  the  year. 
Balance   on  hand $98  64 

Expenditure  during  the  year. 
For  Rent   $72  00 

From  Members 135  50 

ii     Legislative    Grant 400  00 

u     Municipal  Grant 100  00 

n     Donations  in   Money 72  00 

ii     Proceeds  from  Scientific  Lec- 
tures         92  00 

n     General  Lectures  and  Enter- 

it    Light   and    Heating 41   35 

ii     Salaries 81  00 

ii     Books  (purchase  of) 363  67 

-,     Works  of  Fiction  (purchase  of )   139  97 
ii     Magazines,  Newspapers,  etc .  .      43  85 

it     Scientific    Lectures    75  00 

n     Miscellaneous     113  99 

tainments   54  00 

Balance  on  hand    21   31 

Total $952  14 

Total     $952  14 

Donations  in  hooks  or  specimens  for  Museum,  value  of  $30. 
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Library. 

Vols,  in  Library.  Vols.  Issued. 

Biography 60  60 

Fiction 484  1,256 

History 63  81 

Miscellaneous 172  341 

Poetry  and  the  Drama 50  42 

Science   and   Art 77  53 

Voyages  and  Travels 35  34 

Works  of  Reference 25 

Total 966  1,867 

Reading  Room. 

Newspapers,  7.                         Magazines,  8.                         Periodicals,  6. 

Assets,  $1,110.22  Liabilities,  None. 

Total  amount  of  Government  grants  paid  this  Institute  from  1880  to  1882,  $1,200. 


POINT   EDWARD   MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE. 


Number  of  Members,  53. 


Incorporated  1879. 

Annual  Subscription,  $2  ;  Juniors, 


Receipts  during  the  year 

Expenditure  during  the 

year. 

Balance  on   hand 

$5  27 

For 

Rent   .... 

....$160  49 

From  Members 

137  05 

ii 

Light   and 

Heating .... 

. ...      14  17 

ii     Legislative    Grant 

400  00 

ii 

Salaries  .  . 

. .  . .     75  00 

ii     Donation  in  Money 

98  94 

it 

Books  (purchase  of)  .... 

. ...   339  62 

ii     Pupils  at  Evening  Classes. 

17  25 

ii 

Works  of  Fiction  (purchase  of)     26  75 

ii     Other  sources 

100  10 

ii 
ii 
ii 
ii 

Magazines,  Newspapers,  etc . .      28  10 

Evening   Classes 55  00 

Apparatus  therefor 9  00 

Miscellaneous     29  87 

Balance  on   ha 
Total 

ad 

. ...        0  61 

Total 

$758  61 

$758  61 

LlBB 

ARY. 

Biography 

Vols,  in  Library. 

48 
103 

62 
110 

7 
98 

27 
3 

458 

Vols.  Issued. 
65 

Fiction 

110 

History 

47 

Miscellaneous    

114 

Poetry  and  the  Drama 

20 

Science   and  Art 

93 

Voyages   and  Travels 

100 

Works  of  Reference 

Total 

549 
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Reading  Boom. 


Newspapers,  8. 


No.  of  Pupils. 
13 


Magazines  and  Periodicals,  7. 


Evening  Classes. 
Technical  Instruction. 


Assets.  $849.24. 


Subjects. 
Drawing — Freehand. 

Liabilities,  None. 


Total  amount  of  Government  grants  paid  this  Institute  from  1880  to  1882,  $1,200. 


PORT  ELGIN   MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE. 

Incorporated    T870. 
Number  of  Members,  55.  Annual  Subscription,  $1.50. 


Receipts  dwring  the  year. 

Balance   on  hand $38  99 

From  Members 52  50 


Total $91  49 


Expenditure  during  the  year. 

For  Salaries , .   $45  13 

ii     General  Lectures  and  Enter- 
tainments          4  00 

ii     Miscellaneous     . .  .  .. 29  75 

Balance   on  hand 12  61 


Total     $91  49 


Library. 


Biography 

Fiction 

History 

Miscellaneous    , 

Poetry  and  the  Drama 
Periodical  Literature . , 

Science  and  Art 

Voyages  and  Travels . 
Works  of  Reference  . 


Total 


Vols,  in  Library.     Vols.  Issued. 


174 

53 

164 

328 

154 

31 

3.62 

95 

65 

19 

14 

16 

185 

53 

133 

84 

10 

679 


1,261 

Assets,  $852.61.  Liabilities,  None. 

Total  amount  of  Government  grants  paid  this  Institute  from  1870  to  1878,  $1,064.10. 
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PORT  HOPE  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE. 

Incorporated  1874. 


Number  of  Members,  130 

Annual  Subscription,  $2  and  $4. 

Receipts  during  the  year 

Balance   on   hand 

From  Members 

ii     Legislative  Grant    

ii     Municipal  Grant 

ii     Donations   in  Money 

it     Other  sources 

$68  12 

299  50 

400  00 

50  00 

32  00 

75  75 

Expenditure  during  the  year. 

For  Rent $81   75 

ii     Light   and    Heating 39  15 

,.     Salaries 156  00 

ii     Books  (purchase  of) 250  72 

ti     Works  of  Fiction  (purchase  of)     75  88 
ii     Magazines,  Newspapers,  etc.  .    137  63 

ii     Miscellaneous     65  41 

Balance  on   hand 118  83. 

Total  .                   

$925  37 

Total     $925  37 

Library. 


Biography 

Fiction - 

History 

Miscellaneous 

Poetry  and  the    Drama 

Political  Economy — Periodical  Literature 

Science   and  Art 

Voyages   and  Travels 

Works  of  Reference 


Vols,  in  Library. 

Vols.  Issued 

135 

86 

487 

1,306 

145 

84 

187 

140 

27 

24 

6 

60 

105 

166 

104 

21 

Total 1,217  1,866 

Reading  Room. 

Newspapers,  17.  Magazines,  16.  Periodicals,  11. 

Assets,  $1,607.82.  Liabilities,  None. 

Total  amount  of  Government  grants  paid  this  Institute  from  1875  to  1882,  $2,800. 


Number  of  Members,  162. 


PRESCOTT  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE. 

Incorporated  1878. 


Annual  Subscription,  $1, 


Receipts  during  the  year. 

From  Members $158  65 

..     Legislative  Grant    200  00 

,i     Municipal  Grant 100  00 

it     General  Lectures  and  Enter- 
tainments     14  50 

ii     Other  sources 2  10 


Total $475  25 


Expenditure  during  the  year. 

For  Rent  and  Heating $100  00 

..     Light 6  93 

n     Salaries 40  00 

ii     Books  (purchase  of) 260  00 

ii     Works  of  Fiction  (purchase  of )     39  75 

ii     Miscellaneous     22  13 

Balance  on  hand    6  11 


Total     $475  25 
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Library. 

Biography 

Fiction , 

History 

Miscellaneous    

Poetry  and  the  Drama , 

Theology  and  Religion 

Science  and   Art 

Voyages   and  Travels 

Works  of  Reference 

Total • 1,227 


Vols,  in  Library. 

Vols.  Issued. 

121 

126 

553 

1,525 

123 

132 

143 

41 

59 

24 

54 

69 

69 

122 

612 

31 

25 

2,602 


Assets,  $1,186.27.  Liabilities,  None. 

Total  amount  of- Government  grants  paid  this  Institute  from  1879  to  1882,  $1,000. 


Number  of  Members,  51. 


PRESTON  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE. 

Incorporated    1871. 

Annual  Subscription, 


Receipts  during  the  year. 

Balance   on  hand $15  56 

From  Members 51   00 

ii     Legislative  Grant    400  00 

..     Municipal  Grant 200  00 

it     Donations  in  Money 50  00 


Total $716  56 


Expenditure  during  the  year. 

For  Rent    , .    $40  00 

ii     Light   and   Heating 15  97 

ii     Salaries 50  00 

ii     Books  (purchase  of) 379  47 

it     Works  of  Fiction  (purchase  of )     51  08 

ii     Magazines,  Newspapers,  etc . .      96  09 

it     Miscellaneous     75  84 

Balance    on  hand 8  11 

Total     $716  56 


Library. 

Vols,  in  Library.     Vols.  Issued. 

Biography . . 327  75 

Fiction 257  511 

History 333  77 

Poetry  and  the  Drama 644  239 

Periodical  Literature    117  413 

Science  and   Art 930  142 

Voyages  and   Travels 493  555 

Works  of  Reference 72 

Total . .  3,173  2,012 
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Heading  Room. 

Newspapers,  8.  Magazines,  6.  Periodicals,  14. 

Assets,  $5,847.46.  Liabilities,  None. 

Total  amount  of  Government  grants  paid  this  Institute  from  1871  to  1882,  $4,800. 


RENFREW  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE. 

Incorporated  1870. 
Number  of  Members,  67.  Annual  Subscription, 


Receipts  during  the  year. 

Balance  on  hand    $  33  26 

From  Members 71  00 

11     Legislative  Grant    200  00 

11     Pupils  at  Evening  Classes .  .      12  50 
11     General  Lectures  and  Enter- 
tainments           28  60 

Total $345  36 


Expenditure  during  the  year. 

For  Light  and  Heating    $     3  00 

11     Salaries 10  00 

11     Books  (purchase  of) 110  06 

1.     Works  of  Fiction  (purchase  of)  39  00 

-.     Magazines,  Newspapers,  etc . .  23  00 

11     Evening  Classes 50  00 

11     General  Lectures  and  Enter- 
tainments   57  40 

11     Miscellaneous     ,  20  50 

Balance  on  hand    32  40 

T^al $345  3G 


Donations  in  books  or  specimens  for  Museum,  value  of  $20. 

Library. 

Biography Vols>  ^ffi"**  •  Vols  issued. 

^°n :.::::::::::     u7  523 

History 113 

Miscellaneous    j^g  "  ft 

Poetry  and  the  Drama gg  on 

Science  and  Art    go  „- 

Voyages  and  Travels    5g  q. 

Works  of  Reference 20  fi 

Total • 663  1^35 


No.  of  Pupils. 

25 
25 
25 
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Evening  Classes. 
Elementary  Instruction. 

Subjects. 
Writing  and  Book-keeping. 
English  Grammar. 
Arithmetic  and  Mensuration. 


Assets,  $787.40.  Liabilities,  $18.00. 

Total  amount  of  Government  grants  paid  this  Institute  from  1871  to  1882,  $270. 


Number  of  Members,  45. 


RICHMOND  HILL  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE. 

Incorporated  1869. 

Annual  Subscription, 


Receipts  during  the  year. 

Balance  on  hand     $  2  07 

From  Members 33  25 

ii     Legislative  Grant     50  00 

it     General  Lectures  and  Enter- 
tainments           52  16 


Total $137  48 


Expenditure  during  the  year. 

For    Magazines,    Newspapers   and 
it          Reviews,  supplied  by  tender.  $  26   75 
it     Miscellaneous     2  50 

Balance  on  hand    108  23 


Total ...$137  48 


Biography 

Fiction 

History 

Miscellaneous    

Poetry  and  the  Drama 
Periodical  Literature 
Science  and  Art     .... 
Voyages  and  Tra  vels 
Works  of  Reference . . , 


Library. 


Vols,  in  Library.      Vols,  issued. 

97" 


Total 


137 
177 
355 

38  \ 
107 

82 

86 
160 


Not  reported. 


1,239 


Newspapers,  1. 


Reading  Room. 
Magazines,  10. 


Periodicals,  None. 


Assets,  $1,413.23. 


Liabilities,  $156. 


Total  amount  of  Government  grants  paid  this  Institute  from  1870  to  1882,  $1,086.92. 


3.31 


RIDGETOWN  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE. 

Incorporated  1879. 
Number  of  Members,  157.  Annual  Subscription, 


Receipts  during  the  year. 

Balance  on  hand    $157  12 

From  Members' 169  00 

ii     Legislative  Grant    400  00 

it     Municipal  Grant 50  00 

it     Donations  in  money 21  11 

ii     Pupils  at  Evening  Classes .  .      15  50 
ii     General  Lectures  and  Enter- 
tainments         254  25 

ii     Other  Sources 34  15 


Total, 


,101   23 


Expenditure  during  the  year. 

For  Rent $ 

ii     Light  and  Heating    

ii     Salaries 

ii     Books  (purchase  of) 

it     Works  of  Fiction  (purchase  of) 

ii  Magazines,  Newspapers  and 
Reviews  (subscriptions  for) 

ii     Evening  Classes     

ii  General  Lectures  and  Enter- 
tainments    

ii     Miscellaneous     

Balance  on  hand    


52  50 

7  47 

45  00 

266  66 

43  44 

113  22 
115  00 

153  43 

52  55 

251  96 


Total    $1,101  23 


Library. 


Biography 

Fiction 

History 

Miscellaneous    

Poetry  and  the  Drama 
Periodical  Literature    , 

Science  and  Art    

Yoyages  and  Travels    , 
Works  of  Reference . . 


Total 


Vols,  in  Library. 

Vols.  Issued 

36 

35 

214 

998 

81 

123 

64 

375 

16 

45 

47 

367 

83 

189 

41 

435 

40 

12 

622 


2,579 


Newspapers,  8. 


No.  of  Pupils. 
17 
6 
8 


Reading  Room. 
Magazines,  5. 

Evening  Classes. 

Elementary  Instruction. 

Subjects. 
Writing  and  Book-keeping. 
English  Grammar. 
Arithmetic  and  Mensuration. 


Periodicals,  9. 


Assets,  $1,156,96.  Liabilities,  None. 

Total  amount  of  Government  grants  paid  this  Institute  from  1880  to  1882,  $1,200. 


SCARBORO'   MECHANICS'   INSTITUTE. 

Incorporated  1878. 


Number  of  Members,  56. 


Annual  Subscription, 


Receipts  during  the  year. 

Balance  on  hand    $  3  02 

From  Members 60  64 

ii     Municipal  Grant 25  00 


Total $88  66 


Expenditure  during  the  year. 

For  Rent  of  Ground $  1  00 

n     Salaries     3  00 

ii     Books  (purchase  of)     51   50 

n     Miscellaneous ■ 25  78 

Balance  on  hand 7  38 


Total $88  66 


Library. 


Biography 

Fiction 

History 

Miscellaneous   

Poetry  and  the  Drama 
Periodical  Literature    . 

Science  and  Art    

Voyages  and  Travels    . 
Works  of  Reference .  .  . 


Vols,  in  Library.        Vols.  Issued. 
189] 
268  I 
184  | 
464  | 

50  }■        Not  reported. 

89 
151 
165 

30 


Total 


1,929 


1,590 

Assets,  $1,057.38.  Liabilities,  None. 

Total  amount  of  Government  grants  paid  this  Institute  from  1879  to  1882,  $460.64. 


SEAFORTH   MECHANICS'   INSTITUTE 

Incorporated  1869. 
Number  of  Members,  359. 


Annual  Subscription, 


ts  during  the  year. 

Balance  on  hand    $  93  84 

From  Members 358  00 

„     Legislative  Grant    400  00 

„     Municipal  Grant     100  00 

,i     Donations  in  money    31  00 

ii     Pupils  at  Evening  Classes  . .      75  00 
ii     General  Lectures  and  Enter- 
tainments        61  85 

ii     Other  sources 52  60 

Total $1,172  29 


Expenditure  during  the  year. 

For  Rent $131   25 

it     Light  and  Heating 89  15 

„     Salaries     281   25 

ii     Books  (purchase  of)    124  32 

ii     Works  of  Fiction    (purchase 

of) .  25  83 

ii     Magazines,  Newspapers,  etc.  123  20 

ii     Evening  Classes 150  00 

ii     Apparatus  therefor 10  00 

it     General  Lectures  and  Enter- 
tainments    10  00 

..     Miscellaneous 138  32 

Balance  on  hand 88  97 

$1,172  29 


Donations  in  books  or  specimens  for^  Museum,  value  of  $20.45. 
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Library. 

Vols,  in  Library.         Vols.  Issued. 

Biography 147  570 

Fiction 537  3,625 

History 288  916 

Miscellaneous    254  721 

Poetry  and  the  Drama     53  200 

Periodical  Literature  176  826 

Science  and  Art    322  359 

Voyages  and  Travels    162  1,425 

Works  of  Reference 30 

Total 1,969  8,642 

Reading  Room. 

Newspapers,  16.  Magazines,  6.  Periodicals;  7. 

Evening  Classes. 
Elementary  Instruction.  Technical  Instruction. 

Ifo.  of  Pupils.  Subjects.  No.  of  Pupils.  Subjects. 

10  Writing  and  Book-keeping.  35  Drawing,  Freehand,  etc. 

Assets,  $3,748.97.  Liabilities,  $911.06. 

Total  amount  of  Government  grants  paid  this  Institute  from  1869  to  1882,  S3, 600. 

Remarks. 

The  Inspector  says  :  "  The  Library  is  in  good  condition  and  the  Reading  Room  well 
patronized;  over  8,600  volumes  have  been  issued  during  this  year." 


SIMCOE    MECHANICS'   INSTITUTE. 

Incorporated  1850. 
Number  of  Members,  216.  Annual  Subscription, 


Receipts  during  the  year. 

Balance  on  hand    $385  04 

From  Members 166  50 

it     Legislative  Grant    ...    ....    400  00 

,.      Municipal  Grant 200  00 

ii     Donations  in  money    5  00 

it     General  Lectures  and  Enter- 
tainments        47  75 

»•     Other  sources 213  30 

Total $1,417  59 

22 


Expenditure  during  the  year. 

For  Salaries  $  53  00 

.,     Books  (purchase  of) 1,160  00 

h     Works  of  Fiction   (purchase 

of) 216  49 

„      Miscellaneous 202  68 

Balance  on  hand 191 

Total    $1,417  59 
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Library. 


Biography 

Fiction 

History 

Miscellaneous    

Poetry  and  the  Drama 

Science  and  Art    

Voyages  and  Travels .  , 
Works  of  Reference .  .  . 


Vols,  in  Library. 

207  " 
988 
210 
422 
112 
202 
226 
63 


Total 


Vols.  Issued. 


No  record. 


2,430  5,674 

Assets,  $8,895.04.  Liabilities,  $1,300. 

Total  amount  of  Government  grants  paid  this  Institute  from  1871  to  1882,  $4,000. 


SMITH'S   FALLS   MECHANICS'   INSTITUTE. 

Incorporated  1854. 
Number  of  Members,  228.  Annual  Subscription,  $1. 


Receipts  during  the  year. 

Balance  on  hand    .  .  .  . $     7  50 

From  Members 209  25 

n     Legislative  Grant    400  00 

ii     Municipal  Grant 25  00 

ii     Donations  in  money    45  00 

it     Pupils  at  Evening  Classes  . .  10  00 
ii     General  Lectures  and  Enter- 
tainments    41   30 

ii     Other  sources 11   75 

Total $749  80 


Expenditure  during  the  year. 

For  Rent $  68  75 

ii     Light  and  Heating 47  35 

i.     Salaries    85  00 

ii     Books  (purchase  of)    189  15 

ii     Works  of  Fiction    (purchase 

of) 66  38 

ii     Magazines,  Newspapers,  etc.  60  35 

M     Evening  Classes 50  00 

.1     Miscellaneous 182  23 

Balance  on  hand 59 

Total $749  80 


Library. 

Biography 

Fiction 

History 

Miscellaneous 

Poetry  and  the  Drama 

Periodical  Literature    

Science  and  Art    

Voyages  and  Travels    

Works  of  Reference 

Total 


Vol 


s.  in  Library. 

Vols.  Issued 

204 

207 

302 

2,512 

211 

169 

572 

724 

47 

96 

6Q 

380 

317 

320 

208 

400 

111 

2,038 

4,808 

Newspapers,  10. 
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Reading  Room. 
izines.  3. 


Periodicals,  7. 


No,  of  Pupils. 
27 

27 

27 


Evening  Classes. 

Elementary  Instruction. 

Subjects. 
Writing  and  Book-keeping. 
English  Grammar. 
Arithmetic  and  Mensuration. 


Assets,  $3,124.29.  Liabilities,  None. 

Total  amount  of  Government  grants  paid  this  Institute  from  1869  to  1882,  $2,300. 

Remarks. 

The  Inspector  says:  "  This  Institute  is  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition.  The  Library 
is  well  patronized,  the  Reading  Room  affords  every  facility  for  information  as  to  the  cur- 
rent events  of  the  day,  and  all  the  principal  magazines,  periodicals  and  newspapers  are 
kept  constantly  on  hand. 

"  The  Evening  Classes  introduced  last  winter  supplied  a  want  long  felt  among  the 
mechanics  of  the  town.  It  is  the  intention  to  continue  them,  and  they  will  doubtless 
increase  in  popularity  and  attendance.  The  membership  has  largely  increased  and  the 
Institute  is  now  on  a  sound  basis  both  financially  and  otherwise." 


ST.    CATHARINES  MECHANICS'   INSTITUTE. 

Incorporated  1849. 
Number  of  Members,  276.  Annual  Subscription,  $2. 


Receipts  during  the  year. 

From  Members $272  75 

m     Legislative  Grant    400  00 

ii     Municipal  Grant 150  00 

it     Other  sources 26  00 

Due  Treasurer   29  18 


Total $877  93 


Expenditure  during  the  year. 

Balance  due  Treasurer,  1881  ...  .    $  75  41 

For  Rent 100  00 

it     Light  and  Heating 48  17 

ii     Salaries    191  07 

ii     *  Books  (purchase  of) 348  19 

ii     Works  of   Fiction  (purchase 

of) 35  40 

it     Magazines,  Newspapers,  etc.       59  69 

ii     Miscellaneous 20  00 

Total '. $877  93 


*  $37.60  expended  for  books  since  1st  May,  1882. 
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Library. 

Vols,  in  Library.         Vols.  Issued. 

Biography 434  245 

Fiction 1,299  1,639 

History 493  429 

Miscellaneous 616  414 

Poetry  and  the  Drama     146  164 

Periodical  Literature    182  2,429 

Science  and  Art 550  286 

Voyages  and  Travels    521               ■    1,183 

Works  of  Reference 148  .... 

Total 4,389  6,789 


Reading  Room. 
Newspapers,  5.  Magazines,  5.  Periodicals,  10. 

Assets,  $4,762.  Liabilities,  $29.18. 

Total  amount  of  Government  grants  paid  to  this  Institute  from  1871  to  1882,  $4,800. 

Remarks. 

The  Inspector  says:  "  The  Library  is  in  excellent  order,  and  the  Reading  Room  is 
kept  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition." 


ST.  GEORGE   MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE. 

Incorporated  1879. 
Number  of  Members,  62.  Annual  Subscription,  $1  and  $1.50. 


Receipts  during  the  year. 

Balance  on  hand $  15   25 

From  Members 62  30 

n     Legislative  Grant 200  00 

m      Municipal  Grant 30  00 

m     Donations  in  money 6  00 

ii     General  Lectures  and  Enter- 
tainments    213   17 


Total , $526  72 


Expenditure  during  the  year. 

For  Rent $  55  00 

Light  and  Heating    14  52 

Books  (purchase  of) 243  58 

Works  of  Fiction  (purchase  of )     47  30 
Magazines,  Newspapers,  etc .  .      31  50 
General  Lectures  and   Enter- 
tainments      |.  .    HI  35 

ti     Miscellaneous 20  25 

Balance  on  hand    •„ .  .  .        3  22 


Total $526  72 


Donations  in  books  or  specimens  for  Museum,  value  of  $20. 
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Library. 

Vols,  in  Library.  Vols.  Issued. 

Biography 77  40 

Fiction 291  522 

History 114  31 

Miscellaneous 75  45 

Poetry  and  the  Drama 13  15 

Periodical  Literature 25 

Science  and  Art    67  41 

Voyages  and  Travels    101  128 

Works  of  Reference     22  30 

Total 785  852 

Reading  Room. 
Newspapers,  5.  Magazines,  4.  Periodicals,  5. 

Assets,  $888.93.  Liabilities,  $97.50. 

Total  amount  of  Government  grants  paid  this  Institute  from  1880  to  1882,  $800. 

Remarks. 
The  Inspector  says  :   "  This  Institute  is  evidently  doing  good  work." 


ST.    MARY'S   MECHANICS'   INSTITUTE. 

Incorporated  1869. 


Number  of  Members,  139. 


Annual  Subscription, 


Receipts  during  the  year. 

Balance  on  hand    $156  28 

From  Members 133  50 

ii     Municipal  Grant 150  00 

ii     Pupils  at  Evening  Classes .  .      82  00 

ii     Other  sources 304  04 


Total $825  82 


Expenditure  during  the  year. 

For  Rent   $  84  00 

ii  Light  and  Heating 26  60 

ii  Salaries 100  00 

n  Books  (purchase  of) 202  00 

it  Magazines,  Newspapers,  etc .  .    120  82 

n  Evening  Classes    184  00 

it  Apparatus  therefor 54  60 

it  Miscellaneous     53  80 


Total $825  82 


Library. 


Biography 

Fiction 

History 

Miscellaneous    

Poetry  and  the  Drama 
Periodical  Literature    . 

Science  and  Art    

Voyages  and  Travels    . 
Works  of  Reference    . 


Vols,  in  Library. 

Vols.  Issued 

309 

85 

600 

1,429 

400 

156 

825 

475 

140 

69 

136 

27 

418 

159 

315 

257 

128 

Total 


3,271 


2,657 
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Reading  Room. 

Newspapers,  6. 

Magazines,  3. 

Evening  Classes. 
Technical  Instruction. 

Periodicals,  4. 

No.  of  Pupils. 
32 

Subjects. 
Drawing — Freehand, 

etc. 

Assets,  $3,165. 


Liabilities,  None. 


Total  amount  of  Government  grants  paid  this  Institute  from  1870  to  1880,  $3,609. 


Number  of  Members,  500. 


ST.    THOMAS    MECHANICS'    INSTITUTE. 

Incorporated  1873. 
Annual  Subscription,  $1.  Boys,  50  cents. 


Receipts  during  the  year. 

Balance  on  hand    $216  00 

From  Members 

ii     Legislative  Grant    

ii     Donations  in  Money  .... 
ii     Pupils  at  Evening  Class.  . 
ii     General  Lectures  and  En- 
tertainments   

n      Other  sources 


346 

50 

400 

00 

82 

00 

38 

60 

93 

45 

73 

44 

Total $1,250  46 


Expenditure  during  the  year. 


For  Rent 


Light  and  Heating 


ii     Salaries 

ii     Books  (purchase  of  ) 

1 1     Magazines,  Newspapers,  etc. 

ii     Evening  Classes 

ii     General  Lectures  and    En- 
tertainments     

it     Miscellaneous     

Balance  on  hand 


$  72  00 

82  00 

300  00 

294  98 

125  99 

78  50 

71  55 

92  81 

132  63 


Total     $1,250  46 


Donations  in  books  or  specimens  for  Museum,  value  of  $105. 


Library. 


Biography 

Fiction 

History 

Miscellaneous    

Poetry  and  the  Drama 
Periodical  Literature    , 

Science  and  Art 

Voyages  and  Travels.  . 
Works  of  Reference    , 


Vols,  in  Library.     Vols.  Issued. 
63 


441 
142 
632 

41 

137 

60 

59 


Not  specified 
separately. 


Total 


1,580 


6,324 
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Reading  Room. 
Newspapers,  42.  Magazines,  25. 


Evening  Classes. 


Elementary  Instruction. 


Technical  Instruction. 


No.  of  Pupils.  Subjects.  No.  of  Pupils.  Subjects. 

59  Arithmetic  and  Mensuration.  14  Drawing,  Freehand,  etc. 

Assets,  $1,200.  Liabilities,  None. 

Total  amount  of  Government  grants  paid  this  Institute  from  1874  to  1882,  $2,000. 


STOUFFVILLE  MECHANICS'   INSTITUTE. 

Incorporated   1878. 


Number  of  Members,  97. 


Annual  Subscription, 


Receipts  during  the  year. 

Expenditure  during  the  year. 

From  Members $  94 

60 
00 

Foi 

ii 

•  Rent 

$  17  08 

ii     Legislative  Grant 230 

Salaries     

8  75 

n     Donations  in  Monev 4 

75 

it 

Books  (purchase  of ) 

176  93 

M     Pupils  at  Evening  Class  . .        16 

75 

ii 

Works  of  Fiction  (purchase 

ii     General  Lectures  and    En- 

of)  

44  00 

tertainments     12 

50 

M 

Magazines,  Newspapers,  etc. 

33  63 

ii     Other   sources 19 

85 

it 

ii 

Evening  Classes 

Apparatus  therefor 

60  00 

19  95 

ii 

General  Lectures  and  Enter- 

tainments    

4  25 

ii 

Miscellaneous 

13  60 

Balance  on  hand 

Total 

0  26 

Total $378  45 

$378  45 

Library. 


Biography 

Fiction 

History , 

Miscellaneous    

Poetry  and  the  Drama , 
Periodical  Literature 

Science  and  Art 

Voyages  and  Travels 
Works  of  Reference . .  , 


Vols,  in  Library.     Vols.  Issued. 


50 

55 

159 

515 

83 

31 

163 

148 

27 

19 

11 

31 

147 

103 

59 

102 

40 

3 

Total 


739 


1,007 
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Newspapers,  7. 


Reading  Room. 
Magazines,  4. 

Evening  Classes. 


Elementary  Instruction. 

No.  of  Pupils.  Subjects. 

39  Writing  and  Book-keeping. 


Periodicals,  2. 

Technical  Instruction. 

No.  of  Pupils.  Subject. 

8  Chemistry. 


Assets,  $910.26.  Liabilities,  None. 

Total  amount  of  Government  grants  paid  this  Institute  from  1879  to  1882,  $886.76. 

Remarks. 

The  Inspector  says  the  Reading  Room  and  the  books  in  the  Library  are  in  excellent 
order. 


STRATFORD   MECHANICS'   INSTITUTE. 
Incorporated  1846. 


Number  of  Members,  140. 


Annual  Subscription,  $1. 


Receipts  during  the  year. 
Balance  on  hand $  3  37 

Expenditure  during  the  year. 
For  Rent $  50  00 

From  Members    135  50 

ii     Light  and  Heating 

it     Salaries    

ii     Books  (purchase  of )  .... 
n     Magazines,  Newspapers,  etc. 

it     Evening  Classes 

ii      General  Lectures  and  Enter- 
tainments    

ii     Miscellaneous 

52  00 

..     Legislative  Grant 400  00 

it     Donations  in  Money 175  00 

ii     Pupils  at  Evening  Classes.        51   00 
it     General  Lectures  and    En- 
tertainments            31   87 

ii     Other  sources    59  87 

60  00 
291  82 
112  01 
116  65 

8  50 

149  96 

Balance  on  hand 

Total 

15  67 

Total $856  61 

$856  61 

Library. 


Biography 

Fiction 

History  and  Travels  .  .  . 

Miscellaneous    

Poetry  and  the  Drama 
Periodical  Literature   . 

Science  and  Art 

Works  of  Reference  . 


Vols,  in  Library.     Vols.  Issued. 


Total 


161 

330 

1,040 

35 

344 

465 

668 

107 

90 

280 

1,784 

268 

250 

61 

7 

2,912 


2,978 


Newspapers,  9. 


Reading  Room. 
Magazines,  22. 


Periodicals,  8. 
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Elementary  Instruction. 


Evening  Classes. 


Technical  Instruction. 


No.  of  Pupils 
18 
18 
18 


Subjects.  No.  of  Pupils.  Subjects. 

Writing  and  Book-keeping.  27  Drawing,  Freehand,  etc. 


English  Grammar. 


Arithmetic  and  Mensuration. 
Assets,  $2,230.67.  Liabilities,   $182.37. 

Total  amount  of  Government  grants  paid  this  Institute  from  1869  to  1882,  $4,025.80. 


STRATHROY  MECHANICS'   INSTITUTE. 


Incorporated    1872. 
Number  of  Members,  130.  Annual  Subscription,  $1. 


Receipts  during  the  year 
Balance  on  hand 

$  21 
123 
350 
118 

9 
83 

75 
20 

80 
50 
00 
42 

68 
00 

55 
25 

For 

M 

ti 

M 
ii 
ii 
n 
ii 

Bal 

Expenditure  during  the  year. 
Bent ft  60  00 

From  Members    , 

it     Legislative  Grant 

Light  and  Heating 

Salaries     

20  65 
100  00 

ii     Donations  in  Money 

it     Proceeds     from      Scientific 
Lectures   

ii     Pupils  at  Evening  Classes. 

n     General   Lectures  and    En- 
tertainments     

ii     Other    sources    

Books  (purchase  of  ) 

Works  of  Fiction  (purchase 

of) 

Magazines,  Newspapers,  etc. 

Evening  Classes 

Apparatus  therefor 

Scientific  Lectures 

General  Lectures  and  Enter- 
tainments    

Miscellaneous 

185  17 

48  00 

110  34 

44  75 

31  54 

9  68 

77  50 
69  93 

, 

ance  on  hand 

Total 

44  64 

Total     

$802 

20 

$802  20 

Library. 

Biography : 

Fiction 

History 

Miscellaneous 

Poetry  and  the  Drama 

Periodical  Literature 

Science  and  Art 

Voyages  and  Travels 

Works  of  Reference 

Total 


Vols. 


in  Library. 

Vols.  Issued 

136 

142 

508 

2,977 

265 

237 

261 

274 

69 

87 

53 

338 

198 

104 

143 

500 

163 

128 

1,796 

4,787 
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Reading  Room. 
Newspapers,  7.  Magazines,  5. 

Evening  Classes. 
Elementary  Instruction, 

No.  of  Pupils.  Subjects. 

116  Writinj  and  Book-keeping. 

18  English  Grammar. 

47  Arithmentic  and  Mensuration. 


Periodicals,  9. 


Assets,  $2,844.64. 


Liabilities,  None. 


Total  amount  of  Government  grants  paid  this  Institute  from  1868  to  1882,  $3,888.34. 


STREETSVILLE  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE. 

Incorporated  1854. 


Number  of  Members,  120. 


Annual  Subscription,  $1. 


Receipts  during  the  year. 

Expenditure  during  the  year. 

Balance  on  hand $0  89 

For 

Rent   $40  00 

From  Members 62  50 

ii 

Salaries 30  00 

m     Legislative  Grant    200  00 

*  Books  (purchase  of)    144  87 

ii      Donations  in  Money   81   76 

M 

Works  of  Fiction  (purchase  of)     40  00 

ii     General  Lectures  and  Enter- 

it 

Magazines,  Newspapers,  and 

tainments   18  10 

Reviews  (subscription  for)     45   13 

ii     Other  sources 2  82 

ii 

General  Lectures  and  Enter- 
tainments          7  50 

it 

Miscellaneous     58  57 

Total $366  07 

Total     $366  07 

Library. 


Biography 

Fiction 

History 

Miscellaneous    

Poetry  and  the  Drama 

Science  and  Art    

Voyages  and  Travels   . 
Works  of  Reference    . 


Total 


.  in  Library. 

Vols.  Issued, 

150 

20 

458 

2,000 

194 

30 

279 

325 

58 

25 

283 

100 

157 

122 

29 

2 

1,608 


2,624 


*  $30  expended  for  books  since  1st  May,  1882. 
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Beading  Room. 
Magazines,  8.  Periodicals,  4. 

Assets,  $2,627.50.  Liabilities,  None. 

Total  amount  of  Government  grants  paid  this  Institute  from  1868  to  1882,  $2,477. 


TILSONBUBG  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE. 


Incorporated  1880. 


Number  of  Members,  Not  reported.  Annual  Subscription,  Not  reported. 


Receipts  during 
Balance  on  hand 

the  Year. 

$     4  14 

54  50 

Expenditure  during  the  year. 
For  Rent $  24  00 

From  Members    

ii     Light  and  Heating 1   25 

,.     Salaries .        20  65 

ii     Books  (purchase  of  ) 225  45 

ii     Magazines,  Newspapers,  etc.        11   00 

n     Miscellaneous 36    41 

Balance  on  hand 139  88 

"     Legislative  Grant. 

400  00 

Total ' 

$458  64 

Total $458  64 

Library. 


Biography 

Fiction 

History 

Miscellaneous 

Poetry   and   the   Drama 
Periodical  Literature    .  . 

Science  and  Art    

Voyages  and  Travels    .  - 
Works  of  Reference .... 


Vols,  in  Library.     Vols.  Issued. 
10 

500 

20 

140 

5 


\  Not  reported. 


Assets,  $534.07. 


Liabilities,  None. 


25 

100 


800 


Total  amount  of  Government  grants  paid  this  Institute  from  1881  to  1882,  $800. 
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TORONTO  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE. 

Established  1831.  Incorporated,  1847. 


Number  of  Members,  1,034. 


Annual  Subscription,  $3. 
Families  and  Clubs  at  a  reduced  rate. 


Ladies,  $2.50. 


Receipts  during  the  year. 

Balance  on  hand    $  264  61 

From  Members 2,132  26 

n     Legislative  Grant    400  00 

ii     Donations  in  Money    ....  100  00 

ii     Recreation  Room    1,224  00 

it     Other  sources 1,550  17 


Total 


,671  04 


Biography 

Fiction 

History 

Miscellaneous    

Poetry  and  the  Drama 
Periodical  Literature    . 

Science  and  Art    

Voyages  and  Travels  . 
Works  of  Reference  . 
Religious     


Expenditure  during  the  year. 
For  Rent $ 


Light  and  Heating 


853 


Salaries 1,397 


ii     Books  (purchase  of) 

ii     Works  of  Fiction  (purchase 

of)    

ii     Magazines,  Newspapers,  etc 

it     Recreation  Room 

ii     Miscellaneous    

Balance  on  hand    


34 

159 

408 

993 

,751 

71 


48 
96 
50 

82 
38 
94 
63 
33 


Total $5,671  04 


Library. 


Vols,  in  Library. 

Vols.  Issued 

712 

494 

3,539 

21,462 

765 

631 

642 

513 

218 

195 

1,699 

2,061 

570 

501 

719 

969 

1,402 

88 

234 

154 

Total 


10,500 


27,073 


Reading  Room. 
Newspapers,  53.  Magazines,  35.  Periodicals,  21. 

Assets,  $49,953.69.  Liabilities,  $20,821.67. 

Total  amount  of  Government  grants  paid  this  Institute  from  186S  to  1882,  $5,400. 

Remarks. 

The  Directors  report  that  they  have  no  evening  classes  on  account  of  the  Public 
School  Board  having  opened  night  classes. 

The  Inspector  says  :  "  The  Directors  have  been  exceedingly  economical  during  the 
past  year,  with  a  view  to  placing  the  Institute  on  a  better  financial  basis.  They  are  now 
in  a  much  more  prosperous  condition  than  they  were  one  year  ago." 
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UXBRIDGE  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE. 

Originally  Established,  1859.  Incorporated,  1873. 

Number  of  Members,  170.  Annual  Subscription,  $1  and  $2. 


Receipts  during  the  year. 

From  Members $208  65 

it     Legislative  Grant 400  00 

u     Pupils  at  Evening  Classes.  .  83  50 
M     General  Lectures  and  Enter- 
tainments   422  90 

Other  sources 66  50 


Total $1,111   55 


Expenditure  during  the  year. 

For  Rent    $122  00 

n     Light  and  Heating    91  07^ 

ii     Books    (purchase  of )  ....  232  30" 
ii     Works  of  Fiction  (purchase 

of  )    70  48 

ii     Magazines,  Newspapers,  etc  61  57 

i!     Evening  Classes    131  50 

1 1     General  Lectures  and  Enter- 
tainments      178  51 

it     Miscellaneous     185  61 

38  50| 


Balance  on  hand 


Total $1,111   55 


Donations  in  books  or  specimens  for  Museum,  value  of  $20. 


Library. 


Biography 

Fiction 

History 

Miscellaneous    

Poetry  and  the  Drama 
Periodical  Literature    . 

Science  and  Art    

Voyages  and  Travels    . 
Works  of  Reference  .  .  . 


Total 


Vols,  in  Library.     Vols.  Issued. 


335 

612 

1,167 

3,864 

249 

720 

206 

120 

47 

84 

25 

64 

430 

371 

259 

520 

41 

2,759 


6,355 


Reading  Room. 
Newspapers,  12.  Magazines,  7.  Periodicals,  5. 

Evening  Classes. 
Elementary  Instruction.  Technical  Instruction. 

No.  of  Pupils.  Subject.  No.  of  Pupils.  Subjects. 

19  Writing  and  Book-keeping.  41  Drawing,  Freehand,  etc. 

Assets,  $3,800. 50 J.  Liabilities,  $123.82. 

Total  amount  of  Government  grants  paid  this  Institute  from  1873  to  1882,  $3,800. 
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WALKERTON   MECHANICS'   INSTITUTE. 

Incorporated  1875. 
Number  of  Members,  126.  Annual  Subscription,  $1. 


Receipts  during  the  year. 

Balance  on  hand ...., $     5  33 

From  Members    126  20 

n     General  Lectures  and  Enter- 
tainments         31  75 

Deficit 9  63 


Total $172  91 


Expenditure  during  the  year. 

For  Rent $  36  00 

ii     Books  (purchase  of) 86  09 

ii     General  Lectures  and   Enter- 
tainments     22  50 

ii     Miscellaneous 28  32 


Total , $172  91 


Library. 


Biography 

Fiction 

History 

Miscellaneous    

Poetry  and  the  Drama 
Periodical  Literature.  . 

Science  and  Art    

Voyages  and  Travels    . 
Works  of  Reference  .  . 


Vols,  in  Library.     Vols.  Issued. 


33 

19 

315 

1,847 

75 

39 

310 

183 

29 

9 

6 

68 

44 

82 

4 

Total 884  2,179 

Assets,  $1,000.  Liabilities,  $9.63 

Total  amount  of  Government  grants  paid  this  Institute  for  1876  and  1877, 


WATERDOWN   MECHANICS'   INSTITUTE. 
Incorporated  1873. 


Number  of  Members,  17. 


Annual  Subscription, 


Receipts  during  the  year. 

Balance  on  hand $  26  50 

From  Members 17  00 

Total $  43  50 


Expenditure  during  the  year. 

For  Light  and  Heating $  1   25 

it     Books  (purchase  of) 19  25 

ii     Magazines,  Newspapers,  etc .  .  10  00 

Balance  on  hand 13  00 

Total $  43  50 
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Library. 

Vols,  in  Library.     Vols.  Issued. 

Fiction 65 

History 360 

Miscellaneous 320 

Poetry  and  the  Drama 100 

Periodical  Literature 104 

Science  and  Art 114 

Voyages  and  Travels    257 

Total 1,320 

Assets,  $1,538.  Liabilities,  None. 

Total  amount  of  Government  grants  paid  this  Institute  from  1872  to  1879,  $370. 


WATERLOO  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE. 

Incorporated  1875. 
Number  of  Members,  115.  Annual  Subscription,  $1. 


Receipts  during  the  year. 

Balance  on  hand    $  12  32 

From  Members 71  15 

n     Legislative  Grant    300  00 

ii     Municipal  Grant 50  00 

it     Donations  in  money    82  05 

ii     Pupils  at  Evening  Classes .  .      80  00 
it     General  Lectures  and  Enter- 
tainments           33  80 


Total $629  32 


Expenditure  during  the  year. 

For  Light  and  Heating $  21  05 

.,     Salaries 40  00 

ii     Books  (purchase  of) 241  84 

ii     Works  of  Fiction  (purchase  of )     53  44 

ii     Magazines,  Newspapers,  etc .  .      20  45 

ii     Evening  Classes     169  00 

ii     Apparatus  therefor    1  75 

it     General  Lectures  and  Enter- 
tainments         13  80 

..     Miscellaneous     58  23 

Balance  on  hand    9  76 

Total $629  32 


Library. 

Vols,  in  Library. 

Biography 85 

Fiction 718 

History 105 

Miscellaneous    494 

Poetry  and  the  Drama 65 

Periodical  Literature 401 

Science  and  Art    84 

Voyages  and  Travels    97 

Works  of  Reference 5 

Total 2,054 


Vols.  Issued. 

85 
718 
105 
494 

65 
401 

84 

97 
5 


2,054 
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Evening  Classes. 
Elementary  Instruction. 


No.  of  Pupils. 
16 


Subjects. 
Writing  and  Book-keeping. 


Assets,  $2,185.71.  Liabilities,  None. 

Total  amount  of  Government  grants  paid  this  Institute  from  1876  to  1882,  $2,300. 


WELLAND    MECHANICS'    INSTITUTE. 

Incorporated  1875. 


Number  of  Members,  116. 


Annual  Subscription,  $1. 


Receipts  during  the  year. 

Balance  on  hand    $     6  20 

From  Members 103  50 

n     Legislative  Grant    150  00 

it     General  Lectures  and  Enter- 
tainments           41  00 

ii     Other  Sources 60 


Total $301  30 


Expenditure  during  the  year. 

For  Salaries $  10  00 

ii     Books  (purchase  of) 219  37 

ii     Works  of  Fiction  (purchase  of )  7  50 
ii     General  Lectures  and  Enter- 
tainments     7  67 

..     Miscellaneous     38  69 

Balance  on  hand    18  07 


Total $301   30 


Donations  in  books  or  specimens  for  Museum,  value  $10. 


Library. 


Biography 

Fiction 

History 

Miscellaneous    

Poetry  and  the  Drama 
Science  and  Art    .... 
Voyages  and  Travels 
Works  of  Reference .  . 


Total 


rols.  in  Library. 

Vols.  Issued 

49 

49 

1,398 

1,398 

61 

61 

98 

98 

8 

8 

80 

80 

253 

253 

1 

1 

1,948 


1,948 


Assets,  $1,173.69. 


Liabilities.  None. 


Total  amount  of  Government  grants  paid  this  Institute  from  1876  to  1882, 
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Number  of  Members,  90. 


WIARTON   MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE. 

Incorporated  1877. 


Annual  Subscription,  $1. 


Beceipts  during  the  year. 

Balance  on  hand $     0  37 

From  Members    51  00 

.1     Legislative  Grant 150  00 

ii     General  Lectures  and   En- 
tertainments          25  00 


Total   $226  46 


Expenditure  during  the  year. 

For  Kent $  24  00 

ii     Light  and  Heating 14  00 

u     Salaries    33  00 

ii     Books  (purchase  of)    75  00 

ii     Works  of  Fiction  (purchase 

of  )    26  00 

ii     Magazines,  Newspapers,  etc.  21   54 

ii     Miscellaneous 32  61 

Balance  on  hand 0  32 


Total $226  47 


Library. 


Biography 

Fiction 

History 

Miscellaneous    

Poetry  and  the  Drama 
Periodical  Literature    . 

Science  and  Art    

Voyages  and  Travels    . 
Works  of  Reference .  .  . 


Vols,  in  Library. 

Vols 

.  Issued 

25 

30 

181 

336 

46 

35 

105 

50 

57 

5 

29 

*6 

95 

40 

7 

2 

Total 545  504 

Assets,  $212.32.  Liabilities,  $4. 

Total  amount  of  Government  grants  paid  this  Institute  from  1880  to  1882,  $300. 


WINGHAM   MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE. 


Number  of  Members,  84. 


Incorporated  1876. 
Annual  subcription, 


Apprentices,  50  cents. 


Receipts  during  the  year. 

Balance  on  hand « 

From  Members    

ii     Municipal  Grant 

it     Donations  in  money 

ii     Pupils  at  Evening  Classes. 

ii     General  Lectures  and    En- 
tertainments   

ii     Other  sources    


21 

06 

77 

15 

75 

00 

115 

00 

29 

00 

58  25 
35  35 


Expenditure  during  the  year. 

For  Rent $  35  00 

ii     Light  and  heating 13  02 

ti     Salaries    25  46 

ii     Books  (purchase  of)    175  26 

ii     Works  of  Fiction  (purchase 

of )    21  95 

n     Magazines,  Newspapers,  etc.  3  65 

,.     Evening  Classes 100^00 

ii     Apparatus  therefor    23  69 

ii     Miscellaneous 6  65 

Balance  on  hand 6   13 


Total    $410  81 


Total $410  81 


Donations  in  books  or  specimens  for  Museum,  value  of  $2.50. 


23 
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Library. 

Vols,  in  Library.       Vols.  Issued. 

Biography 147                          57 

Fiction 172  610 

History 101  137 

Miscellaneous 149  169 

Poetry  and  the  Drama    46                          30 

Periodical  Literature   32                          19 

Science  and  Art   125                          98 

Voyages  and  Travels   76  258 

Works  of  Reference 33 

Total 881  1,376 

Reading  Room. 
Newspapers,  10.  Magazines,  2.  Periodicals,  3. 

Evening  Classes. 
Elementary  Instruction. 

No.  of  Pupils.  Subjects. 

29  Writing  and  Book-keeping. 

29  English  Grammar. 

27  Arithmetic  and  Mensuration. 

Assets,  $1,100.63.  Liabilities,  $48.50. 

Total  amount  of  Government  grants  paid  this  Institute  from  1877  to  1878,  $800. 

Remarks. 

The  Inspector  says  a  large  addition  has  been  made  to  the  Library,  and  the  Reading 
Room  is  still  carried  on. 


WOODBRIDGE  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE. 

Incorporated  1877. 

Number  of  Members,  35.  Annual  Subscription,  $1. 

Ladies  and  Apprentices,  50  cents. 


Receipts  during 
Balance  on  hand 

the 

yeai 

$  48  00 

59  50 

150  00 

Expenditure  during  the 
For  Salaries     

year. 

..   $     6  00 

Prom  Members    

n     Miscellaneous 

Balance  on  hand 

Total 

5  05 

it     Legislative  Grant. . 

. .      246  45 

Total   

$257  50 

...   $257  50 
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Library. 

Vols,  in  Library.       Vols.  Issued. 

Biography 40 

Fiction 80 

History 65 

Miscellaneous   120 

Poetry  and  the  Drama     20 

Periodical  Literature 

Voyages  and  Travels   32 

Science  and  Art   34 

Works  of  Reference 

Total 391 

Assets  $988.15.  Liabilities,  $95.84. 

Total  amount  of  Government  grants  paid  this  Institute  from  1878  to  1882,  $765.42. 

WOODSTOCK   MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE. 

Incorporated  1835. 
Number  of  Members,  268.  Annual  Subscription,  $1.50. 


Receipts  during  the  year. 

From  Members   $409  81 

it     Legislative  Grant 400  00 

n     Donations  in  money 10  00 

ii     Pupils  at  Evening  Classes.       66  00 
it     From  General  Lectures  and 

Entertainments 52  10 


Total   $937  91 


Expenditure  during  the  year. 

For  Rent $175  00 

ii     Light  and  heating 59  75 

..     Salaries    144  00 

,.     Books  (purchase  of) 262  07 

it     Works  of  Fiction  (purchase 

of) 35  40 

ii     Magazines,  Newspapers  and 

Reviews  (subscription  for)       45  50 

ii     Evening  Classes 94  05 

it     General  Lectures  and  Enter- 
tainments             38  25 

ii     Miscellaneous 64  23 

Balance  on  hand 19  66 

Total $937  91 


Donations  in  books,  value  of  $75. 


Library. 


Biography , 

Fiction , 

History 

Miscellaneous    

Poetry  and  the  Drama , 
Periodical  Literature    , 

Science  and  Art    

Voyages  and  Travels   , 
Works  of  Reference . . 


rols.  in  Library. 

Vols.  Issued 

296 

270 

1,403 

7,500 

313 

156 

877 

1,572 

71 

72 

28 

7,926 

316 

120 

294 

720 

200 

•'• 

Total 


3,798 


18,336 
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Reading  Room. 
Newspapers,  11.  Magazines,  5. 

Evening  Classes. 
Elementary  Instruction. 

No.  of  Pupils.  Subjects. 

33  Writing  and  Book-keeping. 


Periodicals,  23. 


Assets,  $3,169.66.  Liabilities,  None. 

Total  amount  of  Government  grants  paid  this  Institute  from  1869  to  1882,  $5,150. 


WROXETER  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE. 

Incorporated  1872. 
Number  of  Members — Not  reported.  Annual  subscription; — Not  reported. 


Receipts  during  the  year. 

From  Members    $80  78 

..     Legislative  Grant 1T0  00 

ii     Other  sources    12  00 


Total   $262  78 


Expenditure  during  the  year. 

For  Rent $  20  00 

it     Books  (purchase  of)    199  93 

ii     Works  of  Fiction  (purchase 

of)    20  72 

ii     Miscellaneous 16  41 

ii     Balance  on  hand 5  72 


Total $262  78 


Library. 


Vols,  in  Library.       Vols.  Issued. 

59 


Biography 

Fiction 

History 

Miscellaneous    

Poetry  and  the  Drama \  Not  Reported. 

Periodical  Literature   

Science  and  Art    

Voyages  and  Travels    

Works  of  Reference 


250 
94 

101 

8 

70 

15 

24 


621 


Total 

Assets,  $1,125.72.  Liabilities,  None. 

Total  amount  of  Government  grants  paid  this  Institute  from  1875  to  1882,  $891.38. 
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Conclusion. 


Under  the  foregoing  heads  I  have  presented  to  your  Honour  the  proceedings  of  the 
Department  from  1st  January  to  31st  December,  1882  (Part  I),  and  the  Statistics  of  the 
Public,  Separate  and  High  Schools  for  the  previous  year  (Part  IT). 

In  Part  III  is  submitted  the  valuable  information  specially  obtained  through  Dr. 
McLellan  in  reference  to  the  systems  pursued  with  respect  to  Normal  School  training, 
and  as  to  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  in  some  of  the  United  States,  to  which 
a  brief  allusion  was  made  in  my  last  Report.  The  Report  on  the  Kindergarten  system, 
by  Mr.  Hughes,  is  also  included,  and  arrangements  are  now  in  progress  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  Kindergarten  in  our  own  schools. 

I  have  added,  in  Part  IY,  an  account  of  what  has  been  accomplished  during  the 
year  in  the  promotion  of  education  of  a  technical  character  in  Science  and  Art, 
including  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Mangement  of  the  School  of  Practical  Science,  the 
proceedings  relating  to  Mechanics'  Institutes,  the  Ontario  School  of  Art,  and  kindred 
Institutions. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Your  Honour's  obedient  servant, 

Adam  Crooks, 

Minister  of  Education. 

Education  Department  (Ontario), 

Toronto,  January,  1883. 
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